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MAID OF MONA. 


By Leon Lewis. 
————_@——_—_- 
CHAPTER XV. 
MAXLEY AND THE COUNTESS. 
Her precious pearl in sorrow’'s cup, 
Unmelted at the bottom lay, 
To shine again, when, all drank up, 
The bitterness should pass away. Moore. 
Tue wild exultation of Maxley at the success of 
tis pretensions with the Countess of Rathsmere, was 
ot deg permit him immediately to think or act 


THE 


y 
“Years have only added to her loveliness,” he 
Meulated. “ The sight of her thrills my whole being 
~naddens me as of yore—makes me her devotee and 
Worshipper. Her husband has been long dead, and 
tte is quite alone. She has one of the finest estates 
England. I must renew my wooing, and make that 
Wooing a triumph !” 
_ He raved of bearing her to distant and unfrequented 

s—of imprisoning her in some old castle onthe 
Coast of Ireland or Scotland, and of keeping her in 
rw captivity the remainder of her Mfe, unless she 
- make satisfactory terms with him for her 


but at length he became cooler, and the master of 
Mot.ons, 

vt that can be done in due time,” he mused; 
tt why not be cunning? Deceit’s the thing—that 

fe Seming which is more potent than the most 

a reality. Why give way to fury and bitter- 
? The game is all in my own lands. Why not 
. Honey from her ladyship to carry out my 

os and thus make her build the prison she is to 


it” 


ed his calmness. 


agi inched at this new view of the ease, and by 
By ecover 
Now that fate 


- has placed her in my hands,” he 

at must not be bashful. What ties draw 

ies . admiration, revenge, bitterness, love of 
1, 4ll the light and darkness of my being!” 


t Okt 


Haned these dark musings. 
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[MAXLEY AND THE COUNTESS. ] 


Busy as were his thoughts, however, he gave 
due attention to the Jolly Herring, holding her to the 
course he had taken when leaving the Port, and run- 
ning nearly in the direction of the north-western 
coast of Wales. 

On, on she flew, the lights on the southern coast 
of Man rapidly lessening belrind her, and the 
gloominess ef the scene around her increasing every 
moment. 

The breeze had freshened to such an extent, that 
she was borne down on her side by it, owing to her 
lightness. The waves were not large, but they were 
heavy and chopping, and at times their shocks caused 
the little craft to quiver to her keel. And the night’s 
utter blackness, as made visible by the ghastly glare 
of the billows, and the screaming whistle of the winds, 
in connection with the wild motions of the sloop, now 
korne aloft on foaming crests, and now plunged into 
the black gulfs between them—all made up a spectacle 
of the most terrific nature. 

“It’s time to go about,” finally muttered Maxley, 
after half an hour's sail, as his eyes caught the gleam 
of Castletown light beyond the rocks of Scarlet Point. 
“T must shelter myself behind the land, in order to 
have a good talk with her ladyship. She and I must 
resume our old acquaintance!” 

He put the helm hard.up, and the sloop’s bow flew 
to the windward, her sail shivering and her bowsprit 
whipping the water, as she rose and plunged on the 
chopping billows. Immediately she wore around, 
falling off and taking the wind, the boom shifted with 
a jerk, and the breeze caught the sail with such vio- 
lence as to bury the lee bulwarks in the sea; but she 
instantly stood up bravely to her work, and dashed 
away on her new course like a frightened bird. 

The return of the little craft shorewards was as 
rapid as had been her flight seaward. Running 
boldly into Castletown Bay, Maxley passed the har- 
bour light, and ran close to the land, at the head of 
the bay, in comparatively still water, where he hove 
to, dropping his anchor. 

“The village is wrapped in sleep and darkness,” 
he muttered, looking towards the light. ‘ We're as 
much alone here as if we were buried. Not a soul is 
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stirring on the shore. The place and the hour for 
my communications to her ladyship could not be 
better!” 

He proceeded to the little cabin. 

“ Here we are,” he declared, with assumed hoarse- 
ness. “Iam afraid your ladyship has been uncom- 
fortable, in so small a cabin, owing to the roughness 
of the weather.” 

The countess replied that she had long been 
familiar with the sea, and that she had not expe- 
rienced any sense of discomfort during her brief 
voyage. 

“Still, the shelter of the land is agreeable,” she 
added. “Have we reached the desired spot—the 
portion of the coast you mentioned?” ° 

“Yes, your ladyship. We are there, at the head of 
Castletown Bay.” 

“Thanks, thanks!” said the countess, thrilling 
with her conflicting emotions, as she sprang to her 
feet. ‘Can it bo possible that my poor child is living 
here? Let us hasten, Mr. Maxley, to seck her. I 
am all excitement and impatience. A mother’s love, 
you know, long debarred from expression, must find 
utterance at such a prospect as is now before me. 
O, my child!—my lost darling! Let us take the 
boat and hasten to her!” 

Her heart overflowed with maternal affection and 
longings, and she was too much occupied by them to 
immediately notice that Maxley, instead of moving or 
replying, had drawn himself up rigidly and defiantly, 
and was regarding her with a smile of wicked 
— that was sufficient to strike a chill to her 

eart. 

“Why do you look at me in that way?” she de- 
manded. “ Are we not going ashore immediately? ” 

“That depends,” he answered. “You can go, I 
suppose, if you wish to; but it has occurred to me 
that your ladyship will not care to go ashore, at such 
a time, on uncertainties!” 

“On uncertainties? ” she repeated. 

“ Or on a wild-goose chase, or on a Tom-fool’s errand 
—whatever we may call it,” he proceeded, resuming 
his natural voice. “The young lady might not be 
found, you know.” 
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“Not found!” her ladyship echoed, in astonish- 
ment. 

“In fact, the story that has brought you here was 
@ pleasant little fiction of my invention. I Lave de- 
ceived you!” 

“Deceived me!” faltered the countess, sinking 
back upon the seat from which she had arisen. “Is 
it possible that you can trifle with me on a subject of 
this nature? What do you mean?” 

Maxley glanced at the tiny windows astern, assur- 
ing himself that no beam ef light could stray through 
their carefully covered panes, and then he raised the 
lantern lighting the cabin, and held it very-near to his 
face, saying: 

“Be pleased to look at me, fair Countess of Raths- 
mere. Perhaps you can find a clue to my conduct. 
You may recall when and where you have seen me 
before !” 

The countess earnestly, 
thus thrown into fall » by.the rays of the taghie 
Despite the changes of years, the coarseness. of 
garb, the burliuess.of hisdoxm, the lawless gla of 
his eyes, his -umkenpph heir and beard the 
features at varignee, with ber.recollections—a, leok of 
instant recognitien passed@over her face, apd) she re- 
coiled. from himp with a wild exy, exclaiming: 

“ It's Markingtem!” 

Maxley bowed, with an agdible murmur of satisige- 
tion, and helped lijimegelf to a, seat. 

“Markington, af your service,” he said; “ youm 
old friend Markingtog,.or ey—just as yale cone 
to callhim. After many yeags.of separatign, which 
need not say bas been very, painful to mg we haxe. 
the pleasure of meeting !” 

Thacquitess was appalled at her situation, coming 
80 © upon her freshly-awakened hopes, and 
Clarksompggt- up a shrill scream of terror, takingrefuge 
behind hi i 

Maxley, Sekion his figtatstheamaid, exclaimed. 

“Tf you uitenenother. yelb like that, I'll throwmyou 

” 


overboapge! 

Clarksen’s jon of excitement and dgead 
subsided) ita, & 1 impemur, and she cowered 
before the.g arkingtep, who had fer years 
been painted.to, er. all the colours reyuisite to 
make him,an, obj terror, 

The countess struggled to regain her sclf~pogges- 
sion, and at length. she.said : 

“You live then, ag I was informed; and you live.on 
this island !” 

“ As your ladysghip sees." And his features relaxed 
in a grim smile. 

“ And at last we lave. ma@he” 

“ ]t seems so.” 

A long pause followed, during which the couple 
gazed with more or less steadiness at each other. 

“TI thank heaven that I have found you,” finally 
murmured the countess, “let what will come of our 
meeting!” 

“JT share in your ladyship’s thankfulness for this 
favour—I do indeed! ” 

“Tt was only by chance—or rather providence— 
that I received the hint that has brought me here,” 
the countess continued. “A man who formerly knew 
you in England, and who, more recently, found you 
living here, came to know very lately of the feelings 
and suspicions wit which you have so long been re- 
garded by me. The rest you can imagine. Your 
conscience will readily inform you why I am now in 
your presence.” 

She fixed her clear eyes searchingly upon him. 

“You are here to make certain inquiries, or to utter 
certain suspicions, I suppose.” he carelessly responded. 
“Very good. I happen to be in the mood to receive 
you in a friendly fashion, and I beg leave to declare 
myself entirely at your service.” 

The countess remained silent a moment, pressing 
her hand to her heart, as if to still its wild throb- 
bings; and then she said, in a voice rendered tremulous 
by her emotions: 

“ Permit me to say that I am not here to hunt you 
down, to demand your punishment, or even to ro- 
proach you for your past misconduct. IJ can forgive 
you freely if you will only undo your wrong doing, 
and make such restitution as isin your power. ‘The 
years that have passed since I saw you must have 
brought to you stern and solemn lessons. I see by 
your garb and aspect that your lot has not been one 
of luxury and ease—on the contrary, one of hardship 
and obscurity, and perhaps of desolation. Perhaps 
you have been called upon, as I have been, to bury 
those you loved, those in whom you trusted, those 
from whom you derived the sunlight of your exist- 
ence. If so, you will be able to look mercifully upon 
the bereaved soul that now appeals to you. You will 
be able to forget the passions of other days, all seem- 
ing causes of offence, all that has, in other times, 
filled your heart with bitterness towards me, and will 
realize what I lave suffered. J trust that time, 
change, your grey hairs, all your experienccs since.1 
saw you, have been so many agencies to soften your 


utinized his dark visage, 


heart to the duty that now devolves upon yon, 
Thomas Markington, you know what prayers have 
filled up all these weary years—what griefs and deso- 
lations have been my portion! You knew in what 
faith I have lived, by what hopes I have been sus- 
tained, and can foresee what questions spring from my 
heart at this moment. Thomas Markingten, in the 
name. of the Great Being who .rules our destinies, I 
charge you to answer me truly. Did you rob me of 
my daughter?” 

The impassioned words of the countess had no in- 
fluence upon the hard heart of Maxley, considered on 
the score of mercy and justice. Her forgiveness, how- 
ever, her grace und beauty, the pathos of her reference 
to her daughter, all the features of her conduct, caused 
him to feel thagit was for his interest to be agreeable, 
and he ly replied : 

“ Youyladyship finds me quite willing to be frank 
and henest. I did rob you of your daughter!” 

“]T knew it, as surely as the conviction of my soul 
could tell mg,” said the countess, arising and appgoach- 
ing-him, with a pallid face and trembling form. “You 
took my darling—you bore her away. with you. 
Answer me truly another question! Ismy.daughter 
stiib living ?” 

‘sShe is still living.” 

“Swear to the truth of this declaratieg, Thomas 
Markiggton,” she cried, grasping his handiand raising 
it aboye his head—swear to me, on your,soul’s sal- 
vation, that my child stil lives !” 

“ Again I am agreeable,” wag Masley’s response, 


htemetili lives.” 
! joy! I thank you!” 
Whith.a,long-drawn sigh of reliefy the. countess sank, 
backeingo her seat and burst: into teas, weeping. fox, 
J0y-. 
er 
CHAPTER XVL 
A BLENDING OF JOY AND PAIN, 
"Tis the cruel artifice of fate 
Thug.to refine and vary on our woes, 
To,raise us from despair, and give us hopes, 
-to plunge ugin the gulf again, 
make us wretched, 
Trap's “ Abramule.” 
Assurup,by the werds and conduct of the countess 
that he, was. in no danger of being pursucd by the 
agents. ofthe law for his. misdeeds, Maxley. became, 


smiling eontented, and devoted all his faculties. 
to the eet adting by presentcircumstances, 

“ Hoste logsem her purse-strings ?” was the thought 
‘that made his eyes sparkle, while her's were filled 
with such bitter tears. “ How to bring before her 
an overwhelming necessity for money ? How tomake 
all this business pay ?” 

Knowing what she did of the character of the man 
before her, it was the manner of Maxley, even more 
than his words, that convinced her of the truth of his 
statements. She accordingly accepted as a fact the 
great truth of her daughter's existence, ard the know- 
ledge was a blessing that even her full heart would 
have found difficulty in pourtraying—it was so sweet, 
so refreshing. 

“ After disappearing with my child,” she soon pro- 
ceeded, recovering her self-control, “‘you came here 
to live, I suppose ?” 

“Well, not directly,” returned Maxley. I went to 
another of the British islands, where I passed myself 
off asa young widower, and of course met with a 
great deal of sympathy. I could not take care of the 
girl myself, you see, and so a young woman happening 
to take a liking to me—or to the child, I don’t know 
which—I decided to marry her, and she took the 
girl into her keeping. She wasn’t of iny rank in life,” 
he added, smiling bitterly, “‘ but that made uo particu- 
lar difference !” 

“ And what became ef your wife, and what kind of 
a woman was she?” asked the countess with some 
apxiety. “I did not see her last evening !” 

“Very likely not,” responded Maxley. “ After I 
had been married a short time, I found that the 
therough Lunt your ladyshipand the Earl were making 
for me was likely to be troublesome. Moreover, my 
relatives had long since disowned me, and were as 
hard on me as the worst of my enemies, so that [ 
could neither apply to them for money nor reveal my 
whereabouts totiiem. Well, «s I lad no money—not 
a penny—lI finally decided to beat a retreat t+ the Isle 
of Man, and .go into the fishing business. My wife 
died the very next year, and I have been a manipu- 
lator of herrings ever since!” 

A cloud mantled the face of the countess, and she 
asked, in a faltering tone: 

“And my child has been all these years under your 
tutelage, has she ?” 

“Not at all, your ladyship. I couldn’t be bothered 
with her. I handed her over te a kind neighbour, 
with whom she lived until she was fourteen, and then 
I touk Ler home to keep house for me. She returned 


bed sweag, to you, on my soul's. salvation, that yous) clasp ar) 


2 
educated, it is trae—but none the less edueated, Thad 
intended her to become a simple fisher girl, but gh, 
as = do honour to the neb‘est station !” a 

Phe face of the countess expressed her : 
and relief at these tidings. P heartfelt joy 

“Thank God!” she murmured. “ The fear of find 
ing her dead, or ignorant and unlovely is gone so 
me for ever! .1 will reward this good neighbour "1 ii 
me her name!” — 

Maxley hesitated a moment, but the reflection thas 
the countess was wholly io his power, and that he 
intended never to lose sight of her, decided him to be 
truthful, end he responded: 

“Mrs. Wilson. She's been well off in her day, but 
isa widow. She taught Mona—I call the girl Mong 
—everything she knew, and the girl was apt to leary 
besides being gentle and swect-tempered!” , 

“You have relieved me of a great fear,” said the 
couutess, her lustrous eyes shining through tears, 
“ But tell me, is my child good?” 

“As goed and beautiful as a saint,” responded tho 
villain. “She's a fair copy of yourself at her age, 
She is the belle.and beauty of the island, and every. 
body idolizes her—everybody except me,” he added, 
“She's altogether too dainty to suit my taste, She's 
had a suspicion this goed while that I am not ber 
own father!” 

“My poor, lonely child!” murmured the couatess, 
her face begoming glorified by the motlierly love 
Shining through it. “Her soul has answered, u- 
‘knowingly ,to my yearning calls for her. Oh, to 
" in my arms, and to hear her call m 


Clarkson wept: in sympathy with her mistress 
emotion, while Maxley braced himself comfortably 
against the walkiof the cabin, and crossed his legs, 

) It eaused him, igsense delight to see his lovely cap 
time so. deeply-meved at his every sentence—to.mge 
hiex-hang so eager upon his every word. 

_ He felt alreadyrthashe was in the way of bettesing 
his. fortune g through his dealings with the 
meaidea and. her 


ything- with-her. I wanted-her to marry some one 
of a dozen, wealthy 
about the 


admirers, who have beea hanging 

honse.fox-tie past year or two, but she only 
looked coldly at them, ‘This is one of the sub 
jects on which she and [I didn’t agree, Very nata- 
ally we have not been on good terms for the last few 
months, for I had sickened of the herring basiness, 
and was anxious to have her better our fortunes by 
marrying @ man with money. ‘The trouble in the 
case was that she had fallen in love with a young 
revenue officer, and lad no ears for any one on the 
island.” 

“A revenue officer? What sert of a man is he?” 
asked her ladyship. 

“I know nothing about him,” answered Maxley, 
“except that his name is Wynne—Captain Wyane- 
of the revenue service !” , , 

“Wynne!” echood the countess, with brighteniag 
eyes. “Is it possible?” _ 
She mused a moment, and Maxley bit his lips 
wishing that he had not been quite so communicative 
to her. He saw that she knew something of 
young officer, and that the knowledge of Mona’s love 
for him was.not unpleasant to her. 

“May I ask what are the present feelings between 
you and my danghter?” contiaued the countess. 
“ Tell me frankly and freely.” , 

“Well, I have long regarled her as.an encumbrance, 
he replied, “and have even been casting about in my 
mind the project of ruuniag away from her. She's in 
a strugg’e between her natural dislike of me and her 
sense of filial duty. On that account she hasn't been 
very agreeable to ine.” : 

The countess drew a long breath of relief. 

“The room you were so pleased to admire last 
evening,” pursued Maxley, “ was her’s. All that white 
frippery is her taste, and you occupied her own bed— 
or might have doue——” , 

“Have I been so near to her as that?” cried the 
countess, excitedly. “ Lain in her very bed, , 
the pill hich her innocent lead has slept #4 

pillow on which her innocen ; 
mired the arrangement of ler room, 44@ yet no sui re 
instinct warned me where 1 was? aperw ya 
daughter, then, who had gone to spend the night 
a sick neiglbour ?” 

Maxley laughed coarsely. ; 

“T certainly alluded to her in ma 
ment,” he said, cooily ; “ but I used the 
in its utterance as in the. errand tha 
here!” 

Her ladys':ip became pale and thoughtful. od 

“Ab!” she said. ‘ Yoa wished to keep her 0 her 
my sight—you feared my heart would declare 


king that state- 
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to my louse a refined and educated lady—irr gularly 
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Maxley replied only by a smile; but he shifted his 


<ition, and the expression on lis bold, dark visage 
showed that the conversation had reached a stage that 
was not very pleasant to him. , 

Her ladyship regarced him narrowly and searchingly 
gsif trying to read his very heart, and then said: 

«Tell me—where is she 2?” 

“That is the very point I was coming to ” answered 
Moxley. “ All I can say is that she is not accessible 
to visitors at this moment ! . 

“Explain yourself,” said the countess, after a pause, 
of wonder and apprehension. | 

«The trath is, your ladyship, you have arrived just 
ju time to assist me fx a very important measure, 
namely, a search for your daughter 1” 

« A search for her?” al . 

“Yes, your ladyship. Monais missing. She dis- 
appeared no longer ago than last evening!” 
The countess regarded the fisher with a severe gaze, 
full of suspicion, for a full minute, and then she said: 

«This isa surprising communication. What do 
sou mean to convey by the statement that Moua has 
Jsuppeared? Has she run away from you, or has 
some calamity befallen her ? ” 

“T mean to say, simply, that she has vanished!” 

“And have you no clue to her present wherea- 

uts? ” 

“That's another of the points I was about to con- 
sider. Permit me to say tliat Mona has, doubtless, been 
abducted, carried away from tle island by some law- 
less admirer ! ” 

The countess remained silent, hardly knowing what 
to think of her companion’s declarations. 

“The fact of the case is,” proceeded Maxley, “ Mona 
is as beautifulas—as anything that could be imagined, 
aul she has consequently had many adinirers, some of 
thom have proposed to her, some of whom haven't 
lala cliance to propose to her, and some of whom 
have learnt that there was no use in revealing their 
admiration to her. Now from allI hear, from all the 
information I have been able to gather, it seems that 
Mona has been seen, on certain occasions during the 
past year or two, by the famous Sea Wizard “) 

“Seem by the Sea Wizard?” faltered the countess, 
ler face paling to an ashy hue. 

“Exactly, your ladyship—seen by the great Sea 
Wizard himself. I believe he calls himself Fear- 
nought, As to bis character and reputation——” 

“Tkuow all about that,” interrapted her ladyship, 
shuddering. “Do you mean to say that this cruel and 
heartless monster has seen my daughter?” 

“He's not only seen her,” auswered Maxley, “but 
he's fallen deeply in love with her, as is the case with 
almost everybody who has seen her. It appears, 
from all Ican discover, that the Sea Wizard has often 
found it pleasant or necessary to hide himself on Man, 
aod that he thus became aware of Mona’s existence, 
aod of her attractions. [low he met her, in what 
tens he proposed to her, what character he assumed, 
ot hew she rejected him, and what steps he took to 
'o her—all these are matiers beyond my know- 
edge!” 

“Seize her!” echoed the countess, becoming as pale 
43 death, “What would you say? What horrible 
luyste iy—” 

“Pardon me, your ladyship ; but I must tell you the 
truth, Your daughter is in the most terrible captivity 
fat cin be imagined. The simple fact of the cuse is, 
that the Sea Wizard, despairing of winning her by 
fir means, came ashore last evening, while I was 
absent, and carried her off to his vessel !” 








CHAPTER XVIL 
A TRAP SET—BUT THE VICTIM WANTING. 
Gene? 
Then am I ruin’d! Is it for this poor end 
That I have plann'd; and lied, and play'd the knave ? 
h! mockery ! Anon, 
THE anguish of the countess at the revelations of 
Companion was beyond expression. She was not 
‘uly familiar with the reputation of the Sea Wizard, 
t she realised in av instant what difficulties would 
ueewsarily lie in the way of the maiden’s rescue from 
Sich a man, 
Aad the poor child is now in the hands of that 
lwribie being?” she finally murinured. 
7 I "0 sorry to say it, your ladyship,” declared 
watley, ¢ but there’s not the sliglitest doubt of her 
mais this very moment, a prisoner on board his 


This wag a deliberate falsehood, of course, on tlie 
= of Maxley, as he supposed the maiden to be, at 
2 Jtoment, imprisoned at Ballacreeby; but he had 
rd come much nearer to the truth than was 

om, 
sig ltnagine nothing more horrible than such a 
an 7 declared the countess, as soon as she could 
ol her emotions, “Is there no way in which 
tan be pescued? Have you no clue to the hidivg- 


“That's the very thing I was about to mention to 
your ladyship. The smugglers have some friends on 
the island, and I doubt not but I could learn from 
one of them whete he has gone, and what steps can 
be taken for the prisoner's release.” 

“Oh, if you could!” 

“The thing can be effected, without doubt. The 
smugglers have long been importuning me to join 
thein, and I could make a pretence of doing so, just 
for the sake of finding out whera the Ses Wizard 
has gone.” 

“And will you?” echoed the countess, with a 
sudden hope. 

“Tf you make it an object for me to do so,” was his 
reply. “I believe I have made it plain to you tliat 
there is no particular tie between Mona and me, 
nothing that could induce me to put my life in jeo- 
pardy for her.” 

‘The eountess had noticed this fact; and she could 
have state that she was glad to bear that there was 
no love lost between the maiden and her pretended 
father. 

“You mean,” she said, “ if I make it for your pecu- 
biary interest to serve me?” 

“Exactly. As your ladyship can see without 
trouble,” and he extended his arms, glancing down at 
his ragged garments. “I am as pooras Job. In 
view of my feelings towards her, I shall be glad to 
make a few pounds out of your ladyship, and bring 
my acquaintance with her to a close!” 

The countess had no difficulty in believing that 
money was of more account to him than the con- 
tinuation of his assumed relationship with Mona, and 
she instantly rejoined : 

“Tor all that you may do for me in this hour of 
tribulation, you shall be most amply paid. Restore my 
childto me, and you shall have more money than 
you have possessed during all those years in which 
you Lave been keeping her from me. Name your con- 
ditions.” 

“ Well, I may say, in the first place, that the resto- 
ration of the girl to you can be effected by no one but 
myself. For years aud years, as your ladyship is 
doubtless aware, the revenue vessels have been endea- 
vouring to capture the famous Sea Wizard, but all in 
vain. All the vessels sent in pursuit of him have not 
so mach as taken the first step towards his capture. 
They do not know where he hides, who are his friends, 
what are his sources #f information, how he manages 
so cleverly to keep out of the way of his pursuers, or 
anything else about him. Such being the facts, 
your ladyship will not expect me to enter upon the 
rescue of Mona without money.” 
“Of course uot,” sbe answered. “You shall be 
duly paid. Name your conditions.” 

“Well, to begia with, I shall want two tliousand 
pounds. This sum will enable me to bribe the smug- 
elers, to collect information, and to take every neces- 
sary measure. Secondly, I shall want five thousand 
pounds additional the day Mona is restored to you, 
and is safe in your keeping. As to the rest, you will, 
of course, allow me to go unmolested and unpunished 
for all past offences ?” 

The countess did not hesitate a moment. 

“Taxree to your conditicns,” sae said. ‘What 
would I not give to recover ny only child—my pre- 
cious darling child? The sums you have named 
shall be yours, Markington, on fulfilling your part 
of the obligation—the two thousand pounds in ad- 
vance.” 

Maxley expressed lis pleasure. 

“You can depend upon me!” he exclaimed. “I 
need the money, and shall go off to Australia with it 
and start anew. I can easily gain access to the girl, 
for, to tell the truth, T know a great deal more about 
the smugglers than I’a like to confess to a revenue 
man.” 

here was a brief silence, and then the countess 
said: 

“What is the first step to be taken? Do you 
think you could take mv to my schooner in this 
darkness?” 

Maxley shook his head. 

“Tt’s impossible,“ he said.  There’s no knowing 
on which side of the island slre’s lying, or whether 
she’s in port or not. No, no; if I'm to help you to 
recover Mona—and I can do it—you must stay on 
board here, and we’ll run across to Liverpool, where 
I know you bave money in bank.” 

“Oh, my lady!” cried the maid, “I bez you not to 
¢o. Let’s go ashore. Captain Leslie will help us find 
the poor dear young lady—— : 
She paused, in consequence of Maxley’s threatening 
looks. 

The countess reflected for a few moments, and then 
said: t 
“Ts your sloop perfectly safe, Mr. Markington ?” 


““She’s a staunch little craft, built expressly for rough 


averted face. 


of all the measures you have stated. 
only with regard to the manner of communicating 


safe as the schooner. I will scud across to Liverpool 
with you in the time we would be looking for the 
schooner, and then receive the money on your cheque. 
You can depend upon me,” he added, thinking that 
he perceived an expression of doubt upon her counten- 
auce. “I want your money, for which you lave no 
use, and you want your daughter, whom I can deliver 
up to you. Ihave every reason to keep my word, you 
see.” 

“T see,” said the countess, after scrutinizing him 
narrowly. “If you take me over to Liverpool, I'll 
pay you the first instalment of your money to-mor- 
row.” 

“Thank you,” returned Maxley, his eves gleaming 
With delight. “Once let me get a part of the money 
in my lands to work with, and I'll soon rescue Mona. 
And then ll land you and the girl where you wish.” 

Again the countess became thoughtful; but from 
Maxley’s manner, she did not decm it advisable to 
press the idea of reachivg the schooner. Still, she 
did not wish to go off ia this strange manner, without 
leaving word to Captain Leslie where she had gone, 
and what were to be her movements. 

“T must write a note to Captain Leslie,” slie said. 
“T owe it to him to inform him of my plans. I will 
write it, and you can take us ashore with it, where I 
will pay some fisher to take charge of it.” 

“Certainly,” said Maxley, with considerable hesita- 
tion, as he felt her ladyship’s keen gaze upon him. 
“With pleasure!” 

“Oh! my lady——” began Clarkson, pleadingly, 
and in d'smay; but paused as she met tle clear and 
encovraging gaze of her mistress. 

“That will do, Clarkson,” said the countess. ** Give 
me pen and paper.” 

The maid reluctantly opened the travelling bag, as 
it lay in the berth, and produced a small travelling 
writiug-case, which she presented to her mistress. 

The sloop pitched and tossed so, that it was a diff- 
cult mattcr tu indite a letter; but her ladyship was 
used to the sea in all its moods, and hastily wrote a 
few lines, which she enclosed and sealed, addressing 
letter to Captain Leslie, at Port St. Mary, or Port 
wrin. 

“There, Clarkson!” she said. 
captain that we are bound for Liverpool 
“Oh, my lady! my lady!” cried Clarkson, coming 
closer to her mistress, forgetful for the moment of 
Maxley’s dark looks and threats. “I beg you not to 
go to Liverpool in this little vessel—we shall surely 
be drowned! And as for this man, he has no good in 
him. Oh, my lady, be advised by your faithful old 
servant, who loves you, for once——* 

“ Peace, Clarkson!” said her mistress, in a tone of 
infinite soothing and encouragement. “You need 
have no fears, for I have none. I thought you had 
been upon the sea too much to be frightened by a 
puff of wind. And now, Mr. Markiagton, will you 
take us ashore with the letter?” 

“ Certainly,” said Maxley; “ but I have been think- 
ing that your ladyship need not incur the trouble aid 
danger of a tripashore. I can attend to the delivery 
of your letter to Captain Leslie. I will find a trusty 
person who will proceed to Port Erin and to Port St. 
Mary, early in the morning.” 

Clarkson, who had listened intently to the con- 
versation, sliook her head emphatically for her lady- 
ship's benefit, unseen by Maxley. 

“T had rather go myself,” said the countess, after 
a thoughtful pause. “It is important that Captain 
Leslie should kuow where I am, what I have heard, 
aud what I propose todo. In fact, I must have his 
advice and assistance forthwith.” 

“ Of course—of course,” said the scheming fisher with 
“All that is to be seen at a glance. 
No one can feel more clearly than I do the importance 
We disagree 


“T have told the 


” 





with Captain Leslie. My wish is to spare your lady-~ 


ship the inconvenience of personally secking him. The 
breeze has freshened greatly since we started, and the 
bay is too rough for your safety. 
is rather small for three, with such a gale blowing. I 
had better go alone. 
will be zealous to serve your ladyship, and there is not 
the slightest necessity for your ladyship to encounter 
this fatigue wnd peril.” 


Besides, my boat 


The coast is full of people who 


Thus entreated, the countess reluctantly consented 


to send her letter by Maxley, who dissembled his 
satisfaction, and said: 


“Your ladyship may rest assured that I will act 


ag promptly and efficiently. Captain T.eslie shall have 
the letter the instant he touches our island, whether 
he comes to Port St. Mary or to Port Erin.” 


“Shall we be safe here in your absence?” asked 
he countess. 


“ Entirely safe,” Maxley responded. “ Your lady- 


“Perfectly safe, your ladyship. I’ve made several | ship had better remain in the cabin, keeping the door 


long trips in her,” the villain hastened to declare. | closed. : 
but she rides like a duck, head to the sea, and there is 


The sloop rolls and pitches a little, of course, 








Dlaces or Tetreats of the Sea Wizard?” \ 


weather, and carries thirty tous, It is every bit as 


not the slightest danger.” 
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He reassured himself that the light in the cabin was 
not visible from the shore, and then added : 

“T shall not be gone a great while, and I pledge 
myself to arrange everything properly. Your lady- 
ship must endeavour to be calm and hopeful in my 
absence, for from this moment until the girl is restored 
to you I shall be entirely devoted to your interests!” 

He withdrew with a bow, and closed the little door 
of the cabin behind him. 

“That's well got over,” he muttered, with a sigh 
of relief, as he crossed the deck. “I was afraid she 
might give me trouble! ” 

He soon launched the little boat in which he and 
his guests had come off to the sloop. It was tossed 
about by the waves in a way that drew from him an 
ejaculation of satisfaction at not being accompanied 
by the countess. Springing into the frail craft, he 
seized the oars and commenced rowing, and was soon 
at the beach. 

“ Much good may this business do her! ” he ejacu- 
lated, springing out upon the wet sands. It will bea 
long time before Captain Leslie sees her letter.” 

He drew the boat entirely out of water, and seated 
himself in it. His next measure was to tear the letter 
in pieces, and carefully bury the fragments in a hole 
which he made in the sands with his hands. 

“T must be absent long enough to find a messenger 
and despatch him,” he muttered. “The appearances 
must be perfect !” 

He drew his boat still further away from the water, 
lest a wave larger than usual should by any chance rob 
him of it, and then commenced walking to and fro 
with a thoughtful air on the sands, in the utter dark- 
ness, giving himself up to the elaboration and perfec- 
tion of the course of deception and hypocrisy upon 
which he had entered. 

Nearly an hour thus passed, 

At times low murmurs of bitterness broke from his 
lips, and at other moments he gave utterance to a low 
laugh of triumph; his thoughts appearing to change 
from bitterness to joy, and from disappointment to 
satisfaction. 

“Enough of this,” he finally ejaculated, returning 
to his boat. “I hi~e been absent a sufficient time to 
accomplish the whole business. I have found a nice 
old fisher to take charge of her ladyship’s letter, and 
he’s already on the way to Port Erin. His name is 
Jack Seeton. I can answer for him.” 

With a bitter and malicious laugh Maxley re- 
turned his boat to the water, placed himself in it, and 
rowed seaward. 

In a few minutes he rested on his oars, looking 
earnestly into the gloom around him, but he saw 
nothing of his vessel. 

“The sloop ought to be hereabouts, I’m sure,” he 
muttered, “and as dark as it is, she would make a 
spot on the water in this glare, sufficient to be visi- 
ble. Can it be that I have drifted to the leeward ?” 

He headed his boat to the wind, and made a few 
strokes with his oars, still looking excitedly around 
him; but the sloop was not there. 

“ There can be no mistake abeut my whereabouts,”’ 
he added. “The light bears in the same direction 
it did when I started from the shere. Ah, by hea- 
vens!” 

He started up abruptly, with a fierce ejaculation, 
which was followed by a volley of curses. 

“ Tricked—cheated !” he shouted, hoarsely. “The 
sloop’s not in the bay. The countess has run away 
with it. Ten thousand curses upon her !” 

(To be continued.) 


Tne name of the lady who challenges all England 
—and with that is included the world—as an archery 
shot, is an Irish young lady, Miss Bethon. We are 
told that she is expected to do wonders this year in 
England, and we are sure every bachelor Englishman 
will meekly say, ‘‘ Let her do her utmost at my bosom 
for a target.” The young lady in question is said tu 
be equal in power of pulling the bow to any male 
competitor, and a keen eye for the bul!’s-eye equal to 
Robin Hood’s. She belongs to the County Dublin 
Archers, and made the high score of 693 at Dublin, 
in the contest at that place for the brace. 

BoNnaPARTE’s Earty Poverty.—M. Theirs, in bis 
history of the Consulate, recites some very strange and 
previeusly unknown particulars respecting the early 
life and penury of Napoleon Bonaparte. It appears 
that after he had obtained a subaltern’s commission in 
the French service, by his skill and daring at Toulon, 
he lived some time in Paris in obscure lodgings, and 
in such extreme poverty that he was often without the 
means of paying ten sous (ten cents) for his dinner, 
and frequently went without any at all. He was 
under the necessity of borrowing small sums, and even 
worn @ut clothes from his acquaintances! He and his 
brother Louis, afterwards King of Holland, had at 
one time only a coat between them, so that tie 
brothers could only go out alternately, time and time 


emperor and conqueror, “at whose mighty name the 
world grew pale,” was the actor Talma, who often 
gave him food and money. Napoleon's face, after- 
wards so famed for its classical mould, was during 
that period of starvation harsh and angular in its 
lineaments, with projecting cheek bones. His meagre 
fare brought on an unpleasant and unsightly cutaneous 
disease, of type so virulent and malignant, that it took 
all the skill and assiduity of his accomplished physi- 
cian, Corvisart, to expel it, after a duration of more 
than ten years. The squalid beggar then, the splendid 
emperor afterwards—tle threadbare habiliments and 
imperial mantle—the hovel and the palace—the 
meagre food and the gorgeous banquet—the friend- 
ship of a poor actor, the homage and terror of the 
world—an exile and a prisoner. Such are the ups 
and downs of this changeful life, such are the lights 
and shadows of the great and mighty. 








UNDERCURRENTS. 


Below our feet for fathoms down 
Are channels where the waters flow 
Unseen, connecting, in their course, 
The lake and rivulet below. 


The river flows towards the sea ; 
The lake alone, in distance lies, 
Unconscious of the myriad streams 
That make them each affizities. 
Thus it is with our daily lives; 
Low ‘neath the surface of the soul 
Are channels which connect our fates, 
And o'er us wield a strong control. 
J 





REVENGE. 
Nep Brace came ont of the little church at Sand- 
burn with a strange, desperate feeling that life was 
over with him, and that he had no farther interest in 
anything or anybody on earth. 

He had just seen Kitty Anson married; Kitty An- 
son, who a few months before had been betrothed to 
him, whom he loved about as fondly as any rough 
young fellow ever loved a girl, and who had jilted 
him quite as coolly and cruelly as though she had been 
a fashionable city lady, instead of a@ young thing 
brought up in a rude fishing-village on the stormy 
coast of Cornwall, amongst the plainest of hard-work- 
ing people. . 

Under the rough blue jacket of Ned Brace throbbed 
@ great heart, capable of holding half the world, and 
no one could have imagined how very nearly it had 
come to being broken. 

No one amongst his friends guessed it for a moment. 
They knew it was “all off between Ned and Kitty,” 
but engagements were “off” over and over again, 
and no one hurt by it. “As good fish in the sea as 
was ever took out on it,” muttered old granny Brace. 
“Reckon Ned won’t bave to look far for another gal ;” 
and that was the end of it to all save Ned and Kitty. 
What Kitty felt she kept to herself. It may have 
been regret or satisfaction, or perliaps both, for Ned 
was the handsomest young fellow in all Sandburn, 
and Gilbert Trevanion, the man she had married, the 
richest. 

It was that fine house upon the hill, with the strip 
of land behind it, that won him his bride, every one 
knew that. 

It made the matter no better for Ned—a little harder, 
perhaps, for he hated the struggle with poverty and 
the “ fisherman’s luck” which seemed always to be his 
portion more than ever ; and, on the whole, he would 
have beev better pleased to have been “cut out” by 
some one his superior in everything men most pride 
themselves upon. 

Yet he had borne up bravely until this wedding- 
day, when an{impulse he could not conquer had 
taken him to the church with all the rest of Sand- 
burn. 

It was mid-winter. Outside the snow was piled so 
high that the vehicles in which the party came had 
much ado to reach the church, but within it was very 
bright and gay. The Christmas decorations of ever- 
green had not been taken down, and the women 
had their best dresses on, and were merry at the 
thought of a wedding. Ned went up into the little 
gallery occupied on Sundays by the Sunday scholars, 
and sat down there alone, and looked over the rails 
into the chancel. 

There, under the great letters woven of evergreen 
— “The Lord is our Shepherd,” which hung above 
the reading-desk—they stood together—Kitty Anson 
and Gilbert Trevanion. He so long, and lean, and 
awkward, with his sheepish face the colour of scarlet, 
and wrists and neck seeming to defy every effort of 
sleeves and collar to cover them. 

She, such a fresh, dainty, rounded little beauty, as 





about. At this crisis the chief benefactor of the future 





three years before Ned Brace returne’ 
































































dress a perfect fit, and the flowers in her brown bya 

coquettishly arranged, as though the coifure had boo, 
the work of a Parisian hairdresser. The bridesmaial 
was a great, broad-shouldered Cornish girl, in py; ht 
blue, The groomsman @ youth’ who looked aa 


Trevanion himself. Ned saw neither of them, nor th 
white-haired clergyman, nor the giggling, whispering 
crowd in the church. There were to his eyes but two 
Gilbert and Kitty. They stood out alone before hin 
the rest were mere meaningless shadows. 

He heard her promise, repeated after the old may 
that solemn promise—to take this man for better , 
for worse—for richer or for poorer, until death dij 
— part. He heard Ler vow to love, honour, ap 
obey. 

He saw the kneeling forms hand in hand—watche; 
the tiny glittering ring as it encircled her finger—anj 
then—oh, no! he could stay no longer. He had not t} 
power to see those lips touch her cheek. 

He got away somehow while the bustle of « 
gratulation and salutation was going on, and we 
down the road like one in a dream, with no mo 
oe whither he was going than aman walking in hi 
sleep. 

The sharp sea air roused him. 

He had gone down to the shore, and stood look 
ing out upon the water. The snow lay on the rock 
around, Masses of floating ice gleamed blue and co 
in the winter sunlight. Not a soul was in sight, n 
a boat on the water, only the skeleton masts of 
wrecked vessel run aground some time before, 
between him and the horizon. 

It was a relief to know this, and to sink down, ar 
undercover of the sounds of dashing water and wailis 
winds, moan and cry aloud: 

“Tt’s all done. It’s all over. What docs heave 
let a fellow live to see the like o’ this for; I han 
pane | gone agin him, nor harmed mortal man; ‘tain 
just! 

His own words, in his ownaltered voice, frightens 
Ned. They were wicked he knew; but he wasto 
desperate to be repentant just yet, he only stoppe 
talking, and walked up and down ia silence. 
was left for him? 

He couldn't go on fishing, and lead the old life now 
To go somewhere seemed the best thing, and to ¢ 
— quite out of sight of the new couple's wedde 

ss. 


He had heard of a certain captain, anxious for hani 
for a whaling voyage, who had stopped at the “Geo 
Man’s Rest,” a week before, and resolved to seek hi 
out and offer his services. 

There was danger in a whaling voyage, aud Wi 
had some floating notion in his mind that dangerou 
enterprises were a comfort in time of trouble. 

So, the next morning, at day break, you mightha 
seen Ned Brace, with his little bundle of clothes on 
stick over his shoulder, trudging moodily along 
road, and might have seen him also as, on the summ 
of a hill, he stopped to take his last look at Saud 
burn, lift his arm on high, and clench his hand 
with a great black scowl toward the fine louse jus 
visible in the gray morning light. , 

“I’ve only got one prayer to pray now, Gilbe 
Trevanion,” he muttered; “and that is that heave 
will give me a good chance to have revenge on 
for the way you've sarved me. If it does, I'll takeif 
or my name is not Ned Brace !” 

The bridegroom would scarcely have slept mor 
quietly could he have heard that wish and the tone 

whieh it was uttered. 

Yet, after all, they were but idle words. Ned Bras 
was going away from Sandburn, bound probably om 
long and dangerous voyages, and Gilbert Trevanio 
would stay at home in his fine house with his youyg 
wife, And the chances were they wou!d never me 

again this side of eternity. And on the otuor ¥ 
shall, it is hoped, have left all fancies for reveng 
behind us. y 

Ned Brace found the captain, and shipped upon th 
Stormy Petrel, bound on a whaling voyage. Sh 
sailed in a week, and he went with her. It was ali 

of adventure—a rough, wild, dangerous life. Net 
liked it. acne 

Their vo was a stormy one. ; 
they were ween the verge of shipwreck. Ned though 
it all the better. The wilder the storm, the grea# 
the peril, the easier it was to forget Kitty Anson; ae 
the happier, and more like himself he became. 4 
comrades liked him; they were pleasant to yom 
The germ of the sailor had dwelt in the hea A 
the fisherman, and it took deep root during that Hr 
voyage. After that he never thought of aa - 
thing else but a sailor, but looked to live, and die, 
be buried in the deep salt sea. 


: ” t wi 
A whaling voyage is generally a long one. It 


1 to his nativ 
k or tivo on shore 
which las 0 
d never been ne 


land. Then he only remained a wee 
and was off on another expedition, 





pink and white as any china shepherdess. Her suowy 
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two years. In all that while he he 


more sheepishly red and uncomfortable than Gilbert 
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———— 

§ndburn—had never once seen any individual from 
ce,and had never even heard the name of 

gibert Trevanion or of his wife uttered by mortal lips. 

fp would not seek them, nor contrive, as some might 

jure hoped to do, means to injure his rival. Yet 

uring those five years his wicked prayer had always 


on me have the chance of revenging myself 
on that man !” 

The opportunity came at last. 

There had been some difficulty in finding hands for 
he third voyage of the Stormy Petrel. Men shrurk 
fom it on account of its danger, for the former voyage 
ad been in some respects @ disastrous one, and a boat 
flof poor fellows had gone down, never to rise again, 
pan encounter with @ monster whale. 

The captain, with his mate, once more up at the 
‘Good Man’s Rest.” There the men he wanted came 
o him, and the ship’s complement was made up. 

It was a bright morning when the six Cornish men 
-sll green hands—came aboard. Brace was 
tandieg where he could watch them. First came 
tree stalwart fellows, whom he well remembered 
ws being known to him by sight. Next two strangers; 
sly ——Ned held his breath; his hands clenched ; 
tis eyes started half out of their sockets! 

Surely he knew that form; surely that long, awk- 
vark stride was familiar to him. He stood quite still 
uring, and just then the man litted his cap to cool 
his heated brow, and he eaw the straw-coloured hair 
wi tallow-hued skin of Gilbert Trevanion ! 

He had not songht him out—he had come to him. 
in that narrow prison they were to be cooped up to- 

for two or three long years. There was a fate 
nit, He had not lifted a finger, moved a step. Gilbert 
Trevanion, of his own accord, had come to tread the 
ane planks ce the man who had prayed to be re- 
on him 

“Tt is the hand of fate!” said Ned Brace. 

And so it was, though the truth was hidden from 
him, But how could that well-to-do man have been 
induced to leave home and family fora long and 
dangerous voyage? He learnt why soon. 

Gilbert came to him about sunset, and held out his 
hand. 

“Iknow you,” he said, 
astranger.” 

“Its not my fanlt if I don’t stay one,” replied Ned. 
“Thaven't sought you out; and as for shaking hands, 
Idon't care to do it. I owe you a grudge yet, and 
you know why as well as I do.” 

Gilbert took back his hand. 

“All right,” he said. “If you're wrothy still, I 
au't help it, only it’s a good while ago, and I’ve had 
ach . lot o’ trouble I'd almost forgot old times 
uyself.” 

He was turning away, when Ned stopped him. He 
wild not help it. Trouble? What trouble could 
tng to the husband of Kitty Anson but one? 

‘ty isn't dead ?” he asked, quickly. “‘ Kitty isn’t 


“It's Ned Brace—you’re 


“No,” said Gilbert, ‘she’s alive, though you'd 

ly know her. No, it’s other trouble, a deal on’t, 
lusdriv’ me a-whalin’. Fust, the house burntdown, an’ 
thea suthin’ got amongst the stock, and it died off 
tuzin’, and I took sick, and there was doctor’s bills 
ud 4 lot & physic. And Kitty and the children 
(liere’stwo on ’em) they took chills. And, somehow, 
lsint worth @ penny. ‘There, Ned, if you owe me a 
gdge, you ought to be satisfied, you ought.” 

He looked very miserable as he stood there, with 
lishead upon his breast; and Ned Brace felt a cer- 
in satisfaction in the thought that this was the man 
ity Auson had married for his prosperity, and for 
Viom she had jilted bim. 

But his anger was not diminished—his revenge 
"stot forsaken; as he turned on his heel he saw it 
‘ing, Whence or when he knew not; but it was 
int pear—for had not fate helped him? he asked 


- Went through his duties with this before him ; 
nas to dream of it; he awoke to await for it 


He save little of Gilbert, and after that first conver- 
Sion they did not address each other; but he was 


win’ all the time, feeling that his chance was 
g. 


He was waiting still when a storm gathered over 
Ty and drove every other thought from every mind. 
he awful sky, the yet more awful sea, with its 
Waves, and strange lines of dingy white 
ody horizon—the howl of the wind, the strange 
silos in the interior of the vessel—all told the 
Trace What was near. None knew better than Ned 


They did what they could. The Stormy Petrel 


tect, sso to prepare herself for the conflict, but 
: _ need of more than mortal power. After 

nls -_ of horror the vessel scudded before the 

thine ‘eck, At the end of the third day she was 
ra 


They took to the boats, as a last hope—such a frail 
one in that tempestuous sea. And still, without any 
effort on Ned Brace’s part, Gilbert Trevanion was near 
him. There were ten men in the boat, the smallest of 
the three filled by those seamen. 

And as he took his place, Ned found poor Gilbert 
crouched on the seat beside him. They were not to 
be parted yet. 

Out in that awful storm, amidst waves mad to 
swallow them, the ten men were tossed unharmed until 
the gale subsided, and the sky grew bright, and the 
sea again became calm. 

In the boat with them they had a bag of biscuits, 
a keg of water, and some cheese and pork—enough 
in all for four days, if carefully used. Heaven only 
knew when they might be taken up by a vessel. The 
sailors knew that and were more than careful. They 
doled out morsels of food and mouthfuls of water. 
They kept something to eat in the boat for six days. 
On the seventh there was neither crumb nor drop, 
and not a sail in sight. 

All along Gilbert had been next to Ned Brace, and 
the latter had heard what no other ear could amidst 
the storm—a prayer, repeated over and over again : 

“ Let me live to see poor Kitty. Let me live to see 
poor Kitty once more.” 

Once, when the calm commenced, he had clutched 
Ned’s arm, and whispered, hoarsely : 

“She's thinking of me now. Every night she 
teaches little Tom to pray for daddy. Heaven help 
her, she’s nigher bein’ a widow than she knows this 
minute.” 

And Ned Brace had answered not one word, yet he 
heard plainly. 

Now, when the food was gone, and hope well-nigh 
with it, Gilbert Trevanion’s voice had sunk to a low 
gasp; but now and then Ned heard him whisper the 
same prayer, utter the same name—“ Kitty, Kitty,” 
always “‘ Kitty.” 

The others seemed to have forgotten home and 
friends. They seemed only to think of food. Per- 
haps the more abstemious lives of the two fishermen 
enabled them to bear privation better; perhaps it was 
fate. Heaven only knows. 

One after the other they dropped dead into the boat ; 
and the living ones—but it is hard to tell—there was 
but one horrible meal to be made, and they made it as 
other shipwrecked sailors had done before. All but 
Ned and Gilbert. 

The first said, “ I'll starve rather,” and turned his 
back that temptation might not assailhim. The last 
moaned, ‘“‘ I could never kiss Kitty again,” and closed 
his dull eyes. He had strength for littlemore. At last 
there were but four in the boat—Gilbert Trevanion, 
Ned Brace, and two others. They kept quite apart. 
There were two mad men and two sane. 

The sailors opposite were waiting either for Gilbert 
or Ned todie. ‘I'hey did not wait long. When one 
arose with a glittering knife in his lean hand, strong 
with the madness of famine. Ned knew what was 
coming. He waited. In a hoarse, strange voice 
came the words: 

“ My hearty!” 

“ Aye, aye,” said Ned. 

“?Taint no time for palaver. We can’t wait. Your 
an old messmate—we won’t touch you yet. But that 
fellow’s got to go. You'll help us. If not, why——” 
And the sentence ended in an oath. 

Poor Gilbert Trevanion grew paler. Horror, greater 
than words can tell, came into his hollow eyes. He 
clasped his fingers together aud looked at. Ned Brace. 

‘*S wear that nobody shall ever tell Kitty,” he panted. 
“Tt ud kill her, or send her crazy. Only let her know 
I died.” 

Revenge! Why, in all his dreams such revenge as 
this had never entered Ned’s mind. The moment he 
had prayed for had come as he had never dreamt : and 
Ned in that awful instant comprehended his.own great 

uilt. 
¢ The man with the knife was creeping towards them. 
Gilbert lay quite still, expecting death. 

And Ned Brace uttered a wordless vow that he would 
save his enemy that fate or die. 

“ Keep off,” he shouted, “you shan’t lay hand on 
him. Keep off, I tell ye.” And they clutched each 
other, and he flung the sailor into the bottom of the 
boat and got the knife into his own keeping. 

The tables were turned. 

Cowed for a while and helpless without his weapon, 
the sailor sunk down in a heap and glared at him. 
Gilbert caught Ned’s hand and kissed it, and wept 
feebly. 

It needed no violence; he was sinking fast. 

Just then (to the end of his life Ned believed it a 
miracle, though it was none) the hand that hid the 
knife within his vest struck something hard. A small 
flask, buttoned up \there—’ flask that, drawn to the 
light, still contained some brandy. 

He had put it ther »*«n he went with a party on 
land, at « certain point they had touched for supplies, 





and had forgotten it. 


There was life in the little flask; life for one—not 
for all. 

He stooped over Gilbert and put it to his lips. He 
saw with joy that it revived him, and hid it, taking 
no drop for himself. 

If those mad men hed guessed it; but they did not. 
In that instant they had clutched each other like two 
wolves, and, in the struggle, had fallen overboaid and 
gone down together. 

Ned and Gilbert were alone in the rocking boat. 

And there was one thought in the young fisher- 
man’s mind. Tosave Gilbert T'revanion’s life, even at 
the sacrifice of his own. No words can paint the 
strength of the self-denial which kept the flask from his 
own lips, until angels record it in the books of heaven. 
Gilbert had it al, and Gilbert lived; Ned was growing 
weaker. So time passed, until far on the horizon ap- 
peared a sail. Ned Brace was just able to see it— 
just able to whisper: 

“ Keep up a heart, you'll live for Kitty yet.” 

Then with both hands he rent away the blue check 
shirt he wore, and tied it to the boat, so that it would 
flutter in the breeze. 

“They'll see it,” he said, “and you'll live to get 
aboard—the brandy’ll keep you up. I aint took none. 
You was a married man, and there aint no wife 
a-waiting for me, nor yet no children.” 

And with that last effort he sunk down—blind, 
deaf, helpless and worn-out; Gilbert wept and faintly 
wrung his hands, 

Two hours after the vessel saw the signal, and they 
were taken on board—Gilbert faintly breathing, Ned 
Brace to all appearance dead. 

Yet he did not die; faintly and slowly, life crept 
back to him—sense and strenght returned. He awoke 
to find Gilbert Trevanion his ever-watchful nurse, to 
hear his thanks for himself and Kitty. And, six months 
after, the good ship entered harbour, and they went 
together into Sandburn, welcomed like men arisen from 
the dead. 

But when the day came on which Ned Brace stood 
before Kitty and her children, and Gilbert said—“ Only 
for him, Kitty, I'd a been dead by an awful death; [ 
daren’t speak on; and he took care on me, and robbed 
hisself to save me, and there ain’t nothing I could ever 
do would be too much to pay him ;” and she, so pale 
~ worn, sunk down at his feet and wept and blessed 

1im. 

“'Taint me to thank, but God,” Ned said. “You 
don’t know how I felt to you afore. I wanted re- 
venge, seein’ I felt things had gone so hard. But 
when it came, and I mought ha’ seen it, I know’d I'd 
been a-praying to Satan all the time, ’stead o’ Him, 
and ‘ud rather hev died than took it, and go where it 
’ud ha’ taken me.” 

And from that time Ned Brace.dwelt in Sandburn, 
and the two fishermen were friends. And in time 
there crept other hopes into Ned's heart, and eyes as 
bright as Kitty Anson’s once were shone upon him ; 
and to-day he sits among tall sons and daughters by 
a fireside of his own, and envies no man living. 

M. K. D. 


Tue Masters or THE NAvy.—We understand that 
the Admiralty are about to remove all distinctions 
between the officers for general service and those on 
whom hitherto has especially devolved the navigation 
of her Majesty’s ships. With this view they will 
abolish the ranks of staff-commander, master, seco::!- 
master, masters’ assistant, and naval cadet of tlie 
second class ;.and, for the future, her Majesty’s ships 
will be navigated by lieutenants and commanders. 
An increase of pay will most likely be granted to 
those officers who perform thisduty. In addition 
to this, all staff-commanders above 20 years’ service 
will become eaptains, while all other staff-commanders 
and masters will become nders and lieutenants, 
and second masters second lieutenants ; but all these 
officers will have to learn gunnery. Matsers’ assis- 
tants alove 16 years of age are to beeome midship- 
men. 

SLEEPING.—It is nothing short of murderous for one 
person to sleep habitually in a room less than twelve 
feet each way ; and even then the fireplace should be 
kept open, and the door ajar, or the windows raised at 
bottom, or lowered at top, (both better ;) this creates 
a draught up the chimney, and carries off much of the 
foul air generated during sleep. A little.fire, or a 
lamp, or jet of gas burning in the fire-place, increases 
the draught. As the air we breatheis the chief agent 
for removing all impurities from the blood, the more 
effectual as it is purer, it must be plain to all that the 
room in which we spend a clear third of our entire 
existence should contain the purest air possible, and 
that this must have an immense influence on tho 
health. Hence, our chambers sheuld be large and 
airy--the higher above the ground the better—with 
windows facing the south, so as to have all the benetit 
of sunlight and warmth, to keep them dry and clieer- 
ful. Besides a few handsome pictures or paintings 








en the walls, ilustrating what is beautiful and elevat- 
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ing, there should be no furniture except a table, a 
dressing-bureau, and a few chairs, all withouth cover- 
ing. With the exception of the bedding and a clean 
dry towel, there should be no woven fabric, neither 
carpet, curtains, nor hanging garments; for these, 
especially if woollen, retain odours, dust, dampness, 
and seeds of corruption and disease for months. 
There should be a hearth-rug at the bedside to prevent 
the bare feet from coming in contact with the cold 
floor, on getting out of a warm bed. No liquid except 
a pitcher of cold water should be allowed to remain 
five minutes in asleeping-room. The deadly carbonic 
acid gas which comes from the lungs at every out- 
breathing of the sleeper, rises to the ceiling in warm 
weather, but falls to the floor when the room is freez- 
ing cold. Hence, in summer, the purest and coolest 
air in a room is near the floor; in winter, the foulest. 

Tur Crown authorities have recently taken posses- 
sion of some curious old gold rings, found at Inverness, 
as treasure trove. They are composed of twisted gold 
wire, without any soldering, but hammered at the ends 
so.as to be completely fastened. The gold is of the 
purest quality, and the workmanship, though rude, 
is not inclegant. They are evidently of great anti- 
-quity. 


LADY VENETIA. 
> — - —_ 
CUAPTER XXXVIL 
We have here a work 
‘Wrought counter to the stars and destiny, — 
A bad heart's triumph o’er an honest one. 
» No shield received the assassin stroke ;— 
P Thou plungest 
| .&STZhy weapon on an unprotected breast: 
owAgainst such weapons, I am but a child. 
w youd t German Play. 

Os! theifeliowing evening the visit to the treasure 
chamber was made. The accumulation of rubbish 
thattatreddheoway prevented the marquis from sus- 
peetivg tliat» it diad before been entered, for Baldoni 
had: fiddsthidusly:veplaced the débris he had cleared 
ainay! fordinis Ownreonvenience. F 

Ho hiboured adivavith equal perseverance to open 
a pagsega’for hiviniisster, and together the two entered 
thogplidagonigen hastrhad been spent in construct- 
ing. Lhe heir leoked around with much interest, but 
hie Wits: deivtnbe Ka 5ond tof! disappointment, for the 
pide Seasaer Iess.dnepesiney tha he lad expected, and 
so inehiat tic Stveyshre lind been removed, that he 
seatcely wed siddtodo-wlet xenttined worthy of so ela- 
bordté ‘a Kidivgyplades: He cexptessed this, and Bal- 
douitwas reg dy-withahis repky. bot 

“The life led by yeur brother doubtless drained the 
late marquis of thueh of thie wealtlthat had eccumu- 
lated:hete/s Count Adgostino frequontly:drew on him 
for hye! -suméjmd 1 have: oftei felt surprise at the 
facility avith which ‘they were furnished to-Lim. As 
tliey ewere» trariswitted - through: pA ad LT can 
speak with’ certainty’ on. this ‘subject. uur brother 
;laeds-Hitiké value on money, and your father could 
never refuse his mést €¥orbitant dénands.” 

Vittorio. glanced aronnd the: waljs;::and. abruptly 
ashedbs i) -ib o) dnods n 

Is thcbeunothing !beyond >this? ‘Do -the -vaults; 
terminates kené; or do: they! communicate with those 
Litbeathsthe ehapel 2” HusinM 5 t 

Por..8n: instant-the heart ‘of: .the steward: almost,, 
ceases to heat} but he recovered-his equanimity, and 
carélesely repliéd - 

‘\Lbavemo iflea thatssuch>»a cemrbunication exists, 
It:wad evidently, the desire: of those who caused: thig. 
grottd be heihewed: out to..isolate it. as completely ad 
possible."bi es 7 f Us 

‘\Give cme-ithe Jantetn; -\1) wish to examine for, 
myself.” «9 

Baldéaitrdadily complied, for be-had little fear that. 
the matks detected by: the quick eyes of Pépita would, 
now beée:seen..- He had carefully filled them up with: 
cement, coloured to resemble the stone wall so pera: 
fectly ns.to. defy:detection; :' But whbn- he saw ithe 
matquis «swingiig the dantern.to-and fyro;!examining; 
witli pierting gaze.thd jagged projections. af the reugh: 
surfaoé, eld ‘drops: gathered. upob «his! bro yw andibis! 
lkenecs.smote together. ) got ia I 1s of j 

Avother danger occtrred tothe steward of which: 
he “had: iat! spite vieushy thought. | Lu¢ia,evensin her 
dveary captivity sometimes: sang; he: had) heard ‘her 
more than once, though of Inte. despait had quenched 
the musit 6f her voice.’ If-she should raise a chant:at 
this :most umpropitieds! mement, the mufiied! sounds 
would penetrate tlie wall, and aii his ate¢ociousvillany. 
be laid bare, 

His: cars were ‘intensely strained to detect any 
sound which might betray tie vicinity of hisicaptives; 
bate dead, unbroken silence reigned, and alter.a fow 
moments; he gaspingly said; 

*'Phevatmosphere here is suffocating me, my lord. 
i must have air. orl shall become sezionsly il, Let 
ue j.asten'to return above ground,” 


The marquis regarded his pale face with surprise. 
He at once said: 

“You do seem very ill. Let us go without delay, 
for it would be no trifle for you to become helpless a 
such a place as this. I have no use at present for the 
money and jewels hoarded here. The chamber can 
remain as it is, till I wish to add to, or take from, its 
treasures,” 

They passed out, closed up the aperture, and re- 
traced their steps in silence. As they approached the 
outer air Baldoni recovered from his perturbation, and 
when they once more stood on terra firma his usual 
self-posscssion was quite restored. 

Days, gradually. lapsing into weeks and months, 
passed away in monotonous quiet, and the young 
marquis still lingered near his beloved home, occu- 
pied in hurrying on the repairs at the castle, that it 
might be in readiness to reecive its future mistress 
when the time for his marriage arrived. 

It had been definitely settled that, at the expiration 
of a year from Lady Venetia’s death, he was to give 
his hand to Pepita; and her haugiity bearing towards 
those whom she had formerly treated as her equals had 
already informed them that she was to assume the 
state of lady of the castle at no distant day. 

The friends of Vittorio were annoyed at the 
mésalliance he contemplated making, and they mar- 
velied how he could so soon be consoled for the loss 
of his wife. ’ 

But when they saw the fair syren who held lim 
spell-bound by her enchantments, they no longer felt 
surprise, and many of them thought that, under such 
“ge they should have proved no wiser than he 

had been, 

Dach dey seemed to-add some new attraction to this 
dangerous being. The light of gratified ambition 
which shone im her eyes, the gushing joyousness that 
revolled in her tones, might well be mistaken by her 
betrothed for perfect happiness in the love that 
blessed her lot. 

Yet bewitched, enthralled as he was, her lover often 
felt that something was wanting to himself which all 
Pepita’s grace, all: her blandishments, could not 
supply. 

He felt the need of that sympathetic union which 
should bind together those contemplating so sacred a 
bond as marriage ; and at times he doubted if he had 
done well im binding himself so precipitately to her. 
“ Was she indced the one bright spirit which could ye: 
make up to him for all he hadlost ?” he often asked, 
in gloomy doubt; but one glance from her radiant 
eyes, a smile from her laughing lips, put all such fears 
to flight, and when beside her, he was, at least, con- 
tented. 

Every care was taken to render the young heir’s 
stay beneath the roof of the steward as agreeable as 
possible. His wants were anticipated, his tastes at- 
tended to with quiet tact, and his young hostess was 
always ready to walk, ride, or chat with him. 

The usual restraints of Italian life were ignored in 
her case, for Pepita was too independent to submit to 
them, even if her rank in life had imposed their neces- 
sity upon her. 

The story told by Baldoni and his daughter with 
reference to. an agent who had been sent from England 
by Rispoli to remove Lucia thither was confirmed to 
the-marquis by a visit he made to Rosella, to inquire 

if any news had been heard from the nun. 

‘Impelled by he knew not what impulse, he one day 
mounted his horse, and never drew rein till he reached 
the widow’s cottage. 

"Pie lame child was in his cradle near the door, with 
hisanother spinning beside him. She remembered her 
former guest at once, and arose with a glad smile to 


‘| bid driny welebme. 


“Ah, signor,” shesaid, ‘I hope youare the bearer of 
tidings from the good sister and that sweet young 
creatyrevwhodit my: house with her, intending to go 
ito Reggio. They went much further than that, but 
not +so darsbwt you may have heard from them in all 
jthese long montis.” 

} MIT amisdrry tasay thatl have heard nothing, and I 
‘came hither to-day with the vague hope that you 
could tell meitliatGister Maria has safely reached her 
jdéstinationitis y's fx "9% 
| ©Mosella'sifacedengthened. » 

“T hopetheye ié mo doubt of that, signor. In the 
H etter that came for me after they went away the good 
sister assaréd me that4hieir promises to me should yet 
be ‘fulfilled: » "Yow see sthesyoung signorina found out 
that~my erippled:boy thas musical talent, and she said 
she would have him educated for a violin player, and 
the letter-said-shie ‘would still take 'us:te England, and 
do something ffor'us there.” { 

She ‘finished uspeaking  with- a deep sigh, and her 
visitor’ regardéd: the child ~with- sudden ‘interest... He 
asked: . 


“Are you desirous ‘that your son shall follow the 
calling of:a Violinist. 
“Tt is all hie’s fit for signor, for he will never walk 





again.” 


—=—=———. 
The marquis took the long, slender fineorg of th 
boy in his ewn, and after a pause sail: =~ * 

“If your friends forget their pledge, I wit) ty 
charge of the boy’s future. | He shall haye ; rue 
at the proper time, but lie is yet'too young ang feeble.” 

“Ah! that is the worst of it. Signorina Lucia rn 
mised that Pierro should have tlie attention of g id 
surgeon, who might restore him to something |), 
health; but he can never be strong again. He do 
not speak to you, for he has fallen into a state of dy) 
ness that seems almost like idiocy since the sigori:, 
left us. Ah! she made @ new ereatute of him wij, 
she was here.” pe 

The young man compassionately regarded ths 
sunken cheeks and’ hollow eyes of the poor lad. hy 
now unclosed his lips, and saiil, ina feeble voice: 

“No, mother, Iam not stupid; but I think af the 
time of that sweet angel who is gone from us nore: 
to come back to me. Pierro will die before help comes 
from over the sea,” 

“Hear him now,” exclaimed Rosella: “that ig the 
way he breaks my heart when he does talk,” 

Vittorio kindly spoke to the child: 

“ My little fellow, I will take care of you, and hays 
yon made strong enough to go across the ocean to your 
young friend. Does that satisfy you?” 

“Ido not know,” responded tbe child, in 4 dull 
tone. “It seems to me'that the sun went away from 
me when Lucia left me.” 

With a sharp pang the listener felt that the helstess 
cripple had expressed the’ feeling that lay deep in his 
own heart. He turned away, and after a panse spoke 
‘to Rosella : 

“Will you let me read the letter of which you 
spoke? I shall be glad to see if Sister Maria antici. 
pated contentment in the new sphere she was about to 
enter on.” 

“ Certainly, signer; the lettcr is at your service,” 

She went into the interior room, and presently re 
turned with an envelope bearing the postmark of 
Reggio. 

‘The marquis hast'ly took from it » folded paper, on 
which were traced tlie following lines, in a bold, dis- 
tinct hand, which he thought characteristic of the 
supposed writer: 

*Rergie, December 21, 18—.” 

“Dear Roseria,—Just as we reached this phe, 
and Lucia was preparing to make her début on the 
stage, a stranger who Lad sought her at Colonna, ar- 
rived, and instantly came to her with the most wei- 
come and extraordinary news. 

“Signor Rispoli, her father, had sent theagent frem 
England to claim ‘and bring his child to him. A letter 
enclosing a diaft for a considerable sum of money was 
sent to Lucia, and in it Signor Rispoli explained that 
it would be dangerous for him to return to Sicily, 
he bas been embroiled with the government. 

“Such vouchers were furnished of tiie genuineness 
of Signor Mercadi’s mission, that we could not doubt 
the wonderful news he brought. With some ditliculty 
Lucia'’s engagement was annulled, and we shall set 
out for Palermo to-morrow, to embark there for Eng- 
land. 

“ Towrite these lines that you may suffer no uneas- 
ness on our account. So soon as we are settled in our 
new home, Lucia bids me say to you that she wil 
send you the means to carry out her plan for yout 
son, or, if you prefer it, she will have you beth 
brought to live with her, Enclosed is a trifle fer pre- 
sent use, and by the time it is speut you will probably 
bear from us again. With kindest love to littl 
Pierro, I am your unfailing friend, “ Maria. 

“ And this is all you have received?” he asked, 3 
he folded the lines and returned tiem to the euvelop’. 

“Yes, signor; but it seems to me that I shoul 
have had another’letter by this time, if they bave ™ 
forgotten us.” 

“ You must not be discouraged. It is a long distance 
to England, and letters are long in coming hither. 1! 
you hear from the nun again, I shall be glad to know 
it. In the meantime, I wiil request Dr. Strozzi to = 
your son regularly, and wlien he is stronger we 
see what can be done for him.” +d 

“Oh! thank you, signor. Pierro needs something, 
bot I cannot tell what it is. The doctor may find out 
and I am ver teful to you. , 

The meee 4 escaped from her thanks, re 
gloomy mood returned to his late home. The : -" 
seemed genuine, and doubts that might be 
arisen in his own mind were set at rest by its perusa’. 
There could be no doubt now that Lucia had gone 
her new home, and im her elation at her ow» ve 
perity she had forgotten her obligations to those 
left behind her. + noated $0 

This was in unison with the character Imp him 4 
her by Pepita; but still the conviction pth swith 
bitter pang, and her fair image arose before hu aor 
its truthful eyes and lovely smile, as if to “2 ha 
him for believing that she could be so false as 
been tauyht to believe her. 





, , thig vist aud 
Baldoui’s persp'cacity had for-sscu this vastl, 
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rovided for it, for he felt sure that at. some time tlic 
F arquis would seek Rosella, and inquire concerning 
those who had taken refuge in her house; besides, it 
ras necessary to account to the woman lierself for the 
disappearance of Lucia and her companion, and the 
keiter was sent, with a small sum of money enclosed 
asagift from her late guests. 

The castle now began to assume an appearance of 
splendour it had never before worn. Modern apart- 
ments were erected over the ruins of the old, and 
jcorative art was exhausted in the embellishments 
tie marquis interested himself in superintending. He 
rossessed fine taste, aud little value for money, except 
for the uses to which it could be put; and a fairy palace 
arose before the cnehanted eyes of Pepita as the home 
over which she was to preside. 

Perliaps there was some pride in this on the part of 

her betrothed, for he wished to show those wlio 
wyilled at the mésalliance he was about to form, that 
he thought nothing too elegant for the plebcian bride 
, ;soun to take to his bosom. 
” Pepita’s fate once secured, Daldoni was resolved to 
tring matters to @ crisis- with Lucia. She should 
choose the alternative between his land or the slow 
pangs of death from starvation. If she could be 
wrought on to consent to give him her hand, he in- 
tended to remove ler from her place of confinement to 
some safe asylum where the marriage ceremony should 
at once be performed: and then he would proclaim 
er rights, claim ler estates, and account for her 
sudden re-appearance by some story as plausible as the 
one with which he had already so successfully deceived 
Vittorio. 

Secure in the ultimate success of his villany, the 
deward suffered no remorse for the ruthless part he 
was playing. Ie did not give his entire coutidence 
to Pepita, though she was aware that Lucia was yet 
in their vicinity, and she shrewdly suspected that the 
vaults beneath the chapel had become her prison. 

She knew that her father provided for a larger 
fanily than their own, and she had satisfied herself 
that every week a basket filled with bread, wine and 
cil disappeared from his room. Once he had required 
ber assistance to procure some articles of female 
apparel which were never used about his cottage. 

She kept her suspicions to herself and quietly 
obeyed his commands, with the certainty in her own 
nind that the helpless captive would now never be 
permitted to interfere with. herself. 

What her father’s ulterior plans were she cared not; 
the Marquis of Colonna. once her husband, she believed 
she could defy the world to separate him from ier, 
at induce him to believe that she was other than 
it was her policy to appear—his infatuated, adoring 
slave, 

Pepita was too acute not to perceive that her be- 
trothed often endured rather than reciprocated, her 
caresses ; that there were days of gloom in which his 
thoughts were far away from her, and the. dreamy 
‘adness which sometimes stole over him even in her 
presence, warned her that the unforgotten past was 
wrising before him, stealing all the brightness from his 
life, 

Atsuch times she used all her fascinations to bring 
\im back to the present, with its promise of happiness 
ii@union with herself; but if Vittorio had dared to 
(xamine his own heart, he would Lave found there no 
genuine love for the brilliant enchantress who had 
‘oven her spells around him till he felt there-was no 
scape from them, 

Pepita had thrown herself on his compassion by the 
}tssionate avowal of her affection for himself, and 
gratified vanity had accomplished the rest. Vittorio 
‘as hot weaker than mest other men of his age, and 
*w could have resisted the blandishments of this con- 
‘immate actress, 
he anniversary of the marchesa’s death drew near, 
it was arranged that Pepita should make her 
Nomised visit to Signora Vanclli, and. while in 
coma the magnificent trousseau she intended 
to provide, 

: the taarquis was to follow her, and bring her back 
her home in time to attend the religious rites he 
‘edad to have celebrated in honour of his father’s 
memory. A month later the marriage was to take 
“ce, and the newly-wedded pair make a tour through 


Ly, 









{be bride-clect had privately determined that 
Heir ‘travels should terminate in Paris, in which 
lee she would induee the marquis to remain for 
a years to come. During their absence, her 
ier could bring his plans to dear, and, even if he 
Prvings Lucia, he could remove her {rom all chance 
Sel *neounter with Vittorio after his return to 


LN) 


ue yee from her betrothed, a promise. to follow 
trom he ‘0 @ month, for she feared a prolonged absence 
tablish, side would weaken the.slender hold she bad 

ished ov A. fear amply borue 


tat by th er his affections, 
¥ the result; for, when able to reflect upon his 


7 


words, the marquis foun in his heart a strong feeling 
of aversion to the ti\ought of sacrificing his freedom to 
a woman who had lured him into an engager ent of 
marriage, while his regrets for the wife he had lost 
should have filled his mind to the exclusion of every 
thought of love for another. 

He bitterly felt that it was too late to recede now; 
his honour was pledged, and Pepita should bear his 
name. even if wretehedness followed their union. 

Of late he dreamed conatantly of Lucia. He did 
not see her exultingly in her new-found prosperity, 
as he had been taught to believe her; but pale, 
languid, perishing—cryiug to him for help in her dire 
extremity. 

One night he awoke with a cold dew bursting from 
every pore, and the imploring voice he had heard in 
his vision seemed ‘still sounding in his ears. ‘lhe 
wailing cry was: 

“* Help—help, Vittorio, or I perish!” 

And so vivid was the impression, that it was long 
before he could convince himself that it was a dream. 

Many times did the unhappy young man seek 
Father Boniface, hoping to derive from him some con- 
solation in the distracted stateof his mind; but, since 
the death of his old master, the priest had fallen into 
a state of passive insanity, and his memory was com- 
pletely gone. A young brother was employed to at- 
tend on his declining years, and perform tlie religious 
services Father Boniface was no longer capable of 
attending to; but the marquis shrank trom. confiding 
to him the restless and unhappy state of his mind. 

He was glad when the time for his visit to Palermo 
arrived, aud he plunged into the gaities of the place 
with but one desire—to get rid of his own thoughts. 
Again beside Pepita, her influence over him revived, 
and he fancied that only in a perpetual union with ber 
could he hope for a shadow of the happiness he had 
once enjoyed. 

With childish glee she exhibited to him the beauti- 
ful articles which were daily brought for her inspec- 
tion, and he endeavoured to atone for his own want 
of loyalty by bestowing on her the most expensive 
presents. His mother’s diamonds were re-set for her 
use, and her jewel-casket was even more brilliant 
than that of Lady Venetia had been. In the exulta- 
tion of her heart Pepita felt that she could almost love 
so generous a suitor, and she looked forward to a life 
of brilliant gaiety and unbroken prosperity. 

She permitted no fears of retributive justice to dim 
the bright vista that opened before her. Callous to 
remorse, thoughtful only for her self-indulgence, she 
cast into oblivion the crimes by which her present 
prosperity had been attained, and revelled in the sun- 
shine of her lot as gleefully as a child might have 
frolicked in a garden ‘filled with flowers, 

Signora Vanelli broke through her. usual habits of 
retirement, and filled her house with gay company. 
At the earnest solicitation of Pepita, she prepared to 
return with her to Colonna, to be present at her mar- 
riage, and the party embarked in the gayest spirits— 
all save the bridegroom-elect; for it was evidently 
an effort with him to keep up the semblance of en- 
joyment. 

Why this cloud had fallen on him, Vittori could 
not have explained, It was one of those mysterious 
warnings to a being hovering on the verge of a great 
danger which sometimes come to persons of highly 
strung nervous temperament, and he felt as one about 
to topple into the abyss from which there would be 
no escape. 

Too late! too late! was the cry that sounded ever 
in his heart; and at moments he felt as if he would 
gladly flee away from all he possessed, and by the 
sacrifice of wealth and station, preserve the freedom 
he was about to, sacrifice to a woman for whom he 
could feel no respect; whose supposed devotion to 
himself was her only claim upon him. 

The voyage to Catania was unbroken by storm or 
cloud, and two days before the anniversary of his 
father’s) death, the Marquis once more took possession 


gance and luxury that wealth could command. The 
old servants were re-instated in their places, and, 


about making preparations for the splendid bridal 
which was so soon to take place, Signora Tanelli 


also removed thither. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


Where are they? 
No one is here! They leave me all alone— 
Alone in this sore anguish of suspense ! 





Psition without the glamour of her smilesand honeyed 


| ter, arrived. As Vittorio had been unable to join in 

the reli,sious ceremonies which at that time consecrated 
dust to dust, he wished to have high mass performed 
at La Tempesta on that evening when he could take 
part in the orisons offered for the repose of his be- 
loved father's soul. 

The chapel was draped in mourning. and conse- 
crated candles burned wpon the altar, wiile clouds of 
incense arose from the censers swung by the young 
attendants of the officiating priest. ‘Though careless 
of such sacred things; possessing no faith in a future 
which her mundane soul could not comprehend, 
Pepita assumed a mourning garb for the occasion, and 
accompanied her betrothed to the chureh. 

Night had fallen, and the countless stars glittered in 
the firmrment above as if im rivalry with the lights 
that gleamed from the windows of La Tempesta, which 
stood out clearly defined against the sapphire sky. 
The two walked side by side, yet never had their 
feeli: gs been less in unison. One sad, depressed by a 
subtle weight he found it impossible to shake off; the 
other radiant, triumphant in tie thought that this 
lugulrious ceremony once over, no thought would be 
left but for the brilliant pagcant in which she was so 
soon to play a preminent part. 

But few words passed between them. The Marquis 
had just returned froma long jaunt over the moun- 
tains, undertaken in the hope that exercise in the open 
air would restring his nervous system, and enable him 
to appreciate the appiuess that awaited~him. He 
returned greatly fatigued, and now he was suffering 
too much from the languor of reaction to exert himself 
to talk, even if it would have been decorous to do so 
under the circumstances. 

Pepita possessed tact enongh to know that her 
usual prattle would be unbecoming and distasteful, and 
she uttered only a few tender words, assuring him of 
her entire sympathy with the sad thoughts that filled 
his soul. 

He pressed her hand in silence, and together they 
entered the chapel, which her busy imagination 
decked ina far different manner, as she- anticipated 
the. removal of the solemn pazeantry of death, and 
the appearance of a brilliant bridal party before the 
altar. 

The pealing organ sent forth its music, and sweet 
voices arose in the chants thai filled the building with 
their echoes. 

Baldoni and Signora Vanelli had already taken their 
places, and the house was crowded with the peasants 
belonging to the estate. 

Father Boniface sat within the altar rails, with his 
hands meekly crossed on each other, though he did 
not distinctly understand why fie was there; and his 
young assistant, aided by another priest, performed 
the mass. 

It was but half over, when there was a commotion 
around Signora Vanelli, and she was taken’ out nearly 
insensible. She had been indisposed during the day, 
and the crowd and excitement proved too much for 
her. ' 

Pepita, glad of the opportunity to escape from a 
scene in which she took no interest, hastily whispered 
to the marquis that her old friend was subject to such 
attacks, and required immediate attention. Of course, 
she must return with her to the castle. 

To this he readily assented; she glided from his 
side, and he bent his lieadin earnest prayer for the 
departed. 

The services were long and exhausting. Whenthe 
music again pealed through the house, the marquis 
arose from his kneeling position, and, overcome with 
fatigue, stretched himself upon the cushioned seat of 
the pew, which had been separated from the rest of 
the church by a curtain placed around it by the orders 
of his late father. 

Gradually the soothing strains faded into dream 
melodies, and Vittorio lay in that deep slumber pro- 
duced by physical ex!:austion. 

When the last note died away, and the benediction 


of his ancestral home, now fitted up with every ele- | was pronounced, Baldoni lookedaround for the young 


marquis. 
Discovering no evidence of his presence, he grimly 


dissatisfied as.many of them were at the prospect of | smiled as he thought that le must have followed his 
having Pepita to reign over them as mistress, tiiey set | daughter from the church. 
recess in which the lords of the manor usually sat 
when attending service, and slig!itly lifted one of the 
took up her abode at the castle, and at the earnest | dark folds of cloth, but the lights were suddenly 
solicitation of its master, the steward and his daughter | extinguished, and he did not detect the sleeping figure 
within. 


He passed the curtained 


The doors were closed, and the chapel lay buried in 


silence'and gloom for mauy hours, yet the sleeper lay 
unconscious that he was locked up alone in the 
church. 


The moon arose and cast its light through the 


windows; a gleam fell upon his face, and aroused hia 


Wallenstein. 2 ; 
Here is yet to the bewildered feeling that he was not in his own 
Some frightful mystery that is hiddenfrom me. apartment,.and it*was several moments before he could 
ibid. | yeeal wliat had happened, or remember why he was 


Tue anniversary of the sad catastrophe which had | there. 





brought desolation to Colonna, and death to its mas- 


With nerfect consciousness came the conviction 
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that he was alone in the chapel, and he was about to 
arise and move toward the door which opened behind 
the altar into the priest's apartments, when the sudden 
turning of the lock upon the front door caused him to 
surmise that-he had been missed, and some one was 
coming in search of him. 

The marquis lifted the curtain aside, and unclosed 
his lips to speak, but he was struck dumb by the ap- 
pearance of a figure wrapped in a dark slouching 
garment, and wearing a sombero pulied over his 
brows. In ene hand he carried a basket, and in the 
other a dark lantern, and he ed at once up the 
centre aisle to one of the pillars that supported the 
altar. 

Breathless with surprise, the marquis held the 
drapery carefully aside and watched his further pro- 
ceedings. He felt sure that the person of the intruder 
was familiar to him, but under his disguise, he did 
not recognize Baldoni. 

The man placed his basket on the floor, produced a 
key, and inserted it beneath some ornamental carvings 
near the base of the pillar, and the mass, which Vit- 
torio had supposed solid, unclosed before him. 

He passed into the aperture, took the basket up, and 
removiug the key, closed-and locked the door behind 
himself. 

The marquis rubbed his eyes, pinched his arm, to 
assure himself that he was not dreaming, and then 
took the resolution to fathom the mystery at whatever 
risk to himeelf. He quietly left his place of conceal- 
ment, felt for the pistols be always carried, and ascer- 
tained that they were in readiness for immediate use. 
He then took up a position near the altar, from which 
he could command the person of this midnight visitor 
when he again issued from his subterranean journey. 

Vittorio had not hitherto been aware that any vaults, 
save the family burying place, existed beneath the 
chapel, and he was resolute to find out for what illegal 
purpose they were now used; for the idea of some 
contraband traffic was the only one that occurred to 
him. 

Five, ten minutes passed away ; the first tremour of 
his nerves at the singular discovery he had made sub- 
sided, and the avenger stood cool and collected, ready 
for any emergency that might arise. 

At length the muffled sounds of approaching steps 
were heard, the sliarp click of the lock succeeded, the 
key was withdrawn, and again the door unclosed, 
and the dark form of the mysterious visitor stood 
before him, with a mask of crape drawn over his face. 

The door sprang to behind him, and closed with a 
spring. The excited young man rushed forward, 
with his cocked pistol in his hand, and exclaimed : 

“Wretch! who are you, and what is your purpose 
in coming hither at such an hour as this?” 

But half the words had passed from his lips, when 
Baldoni drew a pistol from his bosom and aimed at his 
adversary without uttering a word; both fired at the 
same moment, and both balls took effect. 

In the fall of the steward the lantern was ex- 
tinguished, and the moonlight streamed on two life- 
less bodies that lay prone and helpless, with the life 
blood flowing on the marble floor. 

The thick walls of the chapel deadened the simul- 
taneous report of their weapons, and those who slept 
in the adjoining building were unconscious of the 
tragedy which had been enacted so near them. 

(To be continued) 


CarprInaL WisemAN.—It is stated that Cardinal 
Wiseman has left a memoir on the condition of the 
Roman Catholic Church of England, and on his in- 
fluence in developing the interests of his religion in 
this country. At the end of the memoir are statis- 
tical tables, whieh are intended to show that Roman 
Catholicism has made continual progress in England 
since the Cardinal's arrival, and that by his direct or 
indirect influence 71 churches and 35 Roman Catholic 
convents have been built in London and its 
environs only. Also, that the priests who were under 
the.immediate orders of the Cardinal numbered 1,338 
in England, (comprising 17 bishops,) 183 in Scotland, 
(comprising four bishops,) which will give a total of 
1,521 priests, showing a considerable augmentation of 
their numbers. In 1829 there were only 29 Roman 
Catholic churches in London, and one convent; in 
1857 there were 46 churches and 11 convents; andin 
1863 there were 117 churches and 46 convents. 

Macnestum Wire at tne GREAT Prrammp.—Pro- 
fessor OC. Piazzi Smith, in writing from the “East 
Tomb, Great Pyramid,” Feb. 21, says:—“ The mag- 
nesium wire light is something astounding inits power 
of lighting difficult places. With any number of wax 
candles which we have yet taken into either the king’s 
chamber or the grand gallery, the impression left on 
the mind is merely seeing the candles, and whatever 
is very close to them, so that yeu have small idea 
whether you are in a palace or a cottage; but burn a 
triple strand of magnesium wire and in a moment you 
see the whole apartment, and appreciate the grandeur 


of its size and the beauty of its preportions. This 
effect, so admirably complete, too, as it is, and perfect 
in its way, probably results from the extraordinary 
intensity of the light, apart from its useful photo- 
graphic property, fer, side by side with the magnesium 
light, the wax candle flame looked not much brighter 
than the red granite of the wallsof the room. There 
come parties—often many parties—of visitors to see 
the Pyramid every day without fail, and they come 
amply provided, too, with all sorts of means and appli- 
ances to enjoy the sight—#.e., with everything but the 
needful magnesium wire ; and one waistcoat-pocket 
full of that would be worth a whole donkey-load of 
what they do bring up to enable their souls to realize 
the ancient glories of the internal sceue. 


THE FATHER’S SECRET. 


Ir was towards the middle of a day in early spring. 
The roads were rough and muddy, the trees had 
hardly shaken of their winter garb, while here and 
there, along by the fences and high ridges, still lay 
banks of snow. 

The road of which we write was almost unfit for 
travel; but yet there were those who were obliged, 
at all risks, to force taeir way over it. . 

Where the road bent around the foot of a hill, run- 
ning within a few feet of the water's edge, an old 
man and a youth had stopped in their walk, and seated 
themselves upon a stone. 

The old-man’s hair was gray with age, but still the 
weight of years did not sit very heavily upon him, for 
he was yet strong and robust, though, at the present 
time, he appeared somewhat fatigued from the ff cts 
of travel. 

The youth could not 
suinmers at the farthest. 
His eye was bright and piercing, his brow was bold 
and open, but his frame was weak, and his whole 
physical structure gave unmistakable signs of prema- 
ture decay; yet, as they sat there together, eating 
their noontide meal—the one aged and strong, the 
other young and feeble—a close observer would have 
discovered a similarity of features that betokened the 
father and child. 

“Father,”’saidthe youth, as he brushed the crumbs 
of a from his lap, ‘‘ how much farther have we to 
walk ?” 

“Not much,” replied the old man. “ The cottage 
cannot be far from here. At all events, we shall reach 
it before dark.” 

“ And shall we have te live there always, father ? 
Shall I have to work in the fields?” 

“ Yes, Wiiliam, we shall both have to work, for you 
know I have nothing now to depend upon but my 
own labour. My money is all gone—the wealth that 
I had hoarded up for my son has passed from my 
hands, and when I have paid for our humble cottage 
I shall have hardly a shilling that I can call my own. 
I would net have subjected you to this could I have 
helped it, but you would not certainly wish to remain 
in the city where your father had suffered such dis- 
grace.” 

“No, no, dear father, I would not haveseen you go 
alone, but stild it’s hard to think of this—to think of 
labour, of common drudgery. But tell me, father, 
why have we suffered such disgrace ? Why were you 
thrown into gaol ? 

The old man gazed inte his son's face, andthere was 
a cloud upon his brow, but he spoke not. 

“Father,” continued the boy, “ you are not surely 
guilty of any crime.” 

“Crime!” slowly repeated the old man, while a 
shudder passed over his frame. “ William, ask me 
not that question again. If you love your father, let 
him keep the secret that can do you no good now in 
its revelation. The time may come when you shall 
know, but until that time ask me not for it. I love 
you, William, and I will work for you,—I will 
earn by the sweat of my brow the bread that you 
need.” 

“Father,” exclaimed the affectionate youth, “ for- 
give me if I have pained you. I know that you have 
not been guiity—I know that your heart is teo noble; 
but you shall not work alone. You have sustained me 
in all my wants and-extravagances thus far, and now 
that a cloud has settled o’er your way, I will help you 
on. We will work together.” 


have seen more than fifteen 


weary as he was, exiled from the sumptueus home of 
on childhood in poverty and hardship, the youth 
elt a thrill of pleasure that had never before found 
a home in his bosom. KK was the first effort of; 
heart for the welfare of another. The father gazed 
for a moment into the béaming face of his child, 
and murmuring, “God bless thee, William,” he turned 
away to stop the floo? tuat had started forth from lis 


eyes. 





Asthe boy spoke he threw his arms around his, 
father’s neck. At that moment, al toil-worn and 


When the travellers started on their Way agai 
they walked with a firmer tread. The father lat 
perienced a new pride in his son, and the gon ha 
found a new source of pleasure in his own on 
Frequently they stopped to rest upon the seadeld 
during the afternoon, and while yet tie sun wanted 
hour of setting the old man pointed forward to whe 
a small white cottage peeped out from among the stil 
leafless tress, exclaiming, as he did so: : 

“ There, my son, is the end of our journey, That 
cottage is to be our future home, and may God gran 
us peace in our quiet retreat.” 

Together the father and son pushed on, and er 
long they stood beneath the humble porch. At the 
door they were received by a middle-aged man, wh 
at once recognized the elder of the new comers and 
who ushered them into the dwelling. ' 

“So you've arrived at last, Mr. Hanfield,” observed 
the man who had been in waiting at the cottage 
he placed two chairs near the fire. 

“ Yes, yes, Abel,” returned the old man, “and rathed 
a hard time we've had of it. ‘he roads are not in 
very inviting condition for pedestrians,” 

“No, sir, that they aint; but you've got a comfort 
able place here, and I believe everything is just ; 
you wished it.” 

After a short rest and a bit of refreshment, Mr, 
Hanfield accompanied Abel over the house and out 
buildings. Everything was indeed in order for a snug 
comfortable farm-house. The furniture was in good 
order, and of a neat, substantial kind; the barn was 
tight and warm, and contained a yoke of fine oxen 
cows, sheep, and poultry; the farming utensils wers 
mostly new and well-assorted, while all the other ay 
purtenances were in-keeping. 

“William,” said Mr, Hantield, after the candles liad 
been lighted, “ one month ago the only sum of money 
that I held in my possession was two thousand pounds 
and even that might have been paid to my credito 
but I still had a sou, and I determined that, for bi 
sake, I would hold on to it. Into the hands of a mas 
whom I could trust I placed that sum, and got him td 
purchase this cottage and farm in his own name, 
that ereditors could never touch it. I have some 
fifty pounds yet, in money, which will supply us witli 
the necessaries of life till we can get in our crop 
Now you know how we stand. It will come har! 
upon us at first, but, my son, let us not be ashamed off 
honest labour. Mrs. Abel will be here in the morm 
ing to take charge of our household, while her hus 
band will render us such assistance-as we need on the 
farm. I might have obtained you a petty clerkship 
in the city, where you could, through hardship aud 
toil, have worked your way to a better situation; but 
there was one circumstance that utterly forbade-a so 
of mine remajning in the city. And now, my son, if 
you would make your poor old father’s burden light 
if you would make his last days happy—promise me 
that you will try to be contented here. You are the 
youngest and only living of five sons; let the last oue 
at least, be the stay of my old age.” 

“Father,” returned the youth, as he arose fro 
his seat and approached the old maa, “I will confess 
that to the present time I have given you but little 
sigus of a desire, or even a willingness, to assist you 
but you know not my heart if you think I can shri 
from my duty now that adversity has come upon you 
Ask me no promises, but let my future course speak 
for itself.” oe 

Mr. Hanfield was utterly astonished at this trait i 
his son’s character. It was more than he had ere 
dared to hope for, and the ardent, thankfui impulse 
with which he pressed the boy to his bosom told ho 
deeply he appreciated it. : 

At the e:fd of a week, Mr. Hanfield and his son hat 
become quite domesticated, though we may expec 
that the latter had often felt lonesome and homesick. 
He missed the society of his city playmates, and he 
also missed the delicacies of tle city markets, but l 
resolution was not yet to be broken. 

At the end of a fortnight, Mr. Hanfield was greeted 
by a sight that made him still more thankful. At 
unknown friend had forwarded to him his extensive 


library—that evening William experienced anoth 


new sensation. Forthe first time in his life be looket 
upon his father’s library as a source of pleasure and 
profit, and a grateful'tear stole down the old a 


cheek, as he saw bis son eagerly poring over the pag 


of a book. Ps - i ‘ e 


Spring had spread the foliage once more upon the 


trees, and lifted the green blades from the earth 
summer had brought-forth the fruits and the ore 
stalks, and autumn had shed its ripening 0 —_ 
gold upon the bending grain in the fields. ata 
sounded the song’ of the reaper as he went fort 
task, and io yellow ors comet to wave him @ 
come as came to gather 1 
See that sturdy oul as he bends the re 
his sickle and gathers the stalks within ha & 
You would hardly recognize in that stalws-t 
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ie a 4 . . . 

ith the rich flood of healch coursing along his veins, 

pi the tinge of peace and content upon his sturdy 
the pale, debilitated lad whom we first saw seated 
the stone by the roadside. 

With the songs of the happy birds, he arose from 
jis bed and went to his daily task; his wholesome 
jpod was relished by a keen appetite, and his spare 
jne, of Which he had as much as he chose to take, 
was spent in reading and in wandering over the hills. 

is heart, Which had formerly been shut up within 
ihe confines of dissolute companionship, had begun to 
ql with new and nobler impulses; and his mind, 
shich had once been only given to folly and dissipa- 
fon, was gradually becoming the storehouse of in- 
ilectual wealth. a 

In this manner four years passed away. William 
funield had grown to be a man in statue, and he 
lad grown to be a man in intellectual attainments. 

Wiliam’s peculiar attainments may be accounted 
ron very natural principles. His station by birth 

ve him a sort of pre-eminence in the scale of ambi- 
ious feelings and desires, and though that same sta- 
jm would have perverted and vitiated these desires, 
jt when they were transplanted to a healthy, genial 
sil, they became the incentives to novle action. Then 
ie extensive library of his {gther, added to that fa- 
er’s teaching, rendered bis education sure and 


fect. 

o evening, while William sat by the window 
radiog, just as the last rays of the summer's sun 
wre gilding the landscape, Mr. Hanfield entered the 
nom withan open letter in his hand, and took a seat 
yar hisson, ‘There was a most happy look upon his 
ice, and from his still bright eye there shone beams 
ithe utmost satisfaction. 

“William,” he said, “do you remember Mr. Archi- 
had Willis? ” 

“Indeed, I do, father, for you remember his son and 
dmghter used to be my playmates.” 

“Well, William, I have just received a letter from 
Ir, Willis, and he is coming to spend a month or two 
vith us in our country home, and he brings Frank 
nd Caroline with him. Mr. Willis has just retired 
fom business, and in the autumn his son Frank will 
tke the establishment himself, but in the meantime 
tiey want a little recreation.” 

For the first time during years William Hanfield felt 
‘ping shoot through his heart. Frank Willis was 
just his own age, and when last they met their wordly 
treumstances were equal, Now Frank was to be the 
tich merchant, and he—— 

“What am 1?” thought the young man, as he 
ame to this point of comparison between his eld 
jaylellow and himself. “I am a man—an honest, 
iyright, intelligent, respected man!” 

The pang was gone, and William Hanfield was 
hypy. His fathcr had watched with a searching eye 
le workings of his son’s countenance, and he knew 
04 moment that the first enemy had been overcome. 

At length a travelling carriage rolled up to the 
toltage door, and the inmates alighted. Mr. Hanfield 
tepped quickly forward, and grasped his old friend 
Hythe hand. In that meeting there was nothing of 
tmstraint, there was nothing of affectation. Old and 
fm friends had met once more, and even when 
Villiam greeted Frank and his sister, there was so 
Mh frankness, so much open-hearted goodness and 
fe in his manner, that they felt at once in the 
bere of home. 

That evening the conversation was lively and en- 
leraining. Old scenes were referred to, and present 
© were discussed—business, pleasure, politics, and 
MU the phases that grow out of the great social and 
Sorel world, came in for a share of remark. William 
"é mimated and happy, his father was proud, and 
leit guests were perfectly at home and full of enjoy- 
‘Mat, 


Aveek slipped by on golden wings. The two old 
Ma walked and talked, sat and talked, and rode and 
While the young people found a thousand 
Mues of recreation and amusement. 
was towards the close of the day. Frank had 
we down to the river with his fishing-rod, and Wil- 
md Carolme were walking along by the hedges 
Piling wild flowers and berries. The air that 
‘ptmildly o'er the verdant earth was loaded with 
~Swectest fragrance, while the heat of the day was 
tags Way to the gentle, welcome coolness of 


“ e 
Oh, Mr. Hanfield,” said Caroline, as she felt the 
“i breeze playing in her ringlets, “how happy 
Aust be in shch a place as this. I should never 
i guzing upon the loveliness which nature has 


Ah yea your rural home.” 
by Miss Willis,” returned William, with a happy 
Thile I fewr you would soon tire of our winters. 
“ings blooming with nature’s loveliness, the 
tesa a nlond beautiful and inviting; but when 
tom th ™ms and drifting snows of winter shut you 
-.. World, then you would be longing for the 


“Indeed, Mr. Hanfield, I should long for no such 
thing, for I certainly believe that the friendships of 
the country are the purest and most disinterested ; 
besides, everything here is so free, so open and frank ; 
while in the town, especially in the circlein which we 
move, friendships are.so formal and cold, seeming to 
be rather a sort of business transaction than a social 
interchange of feeling.” 

“Then you have been in the country before ?” 

“Oh, no; this is my first essay in country life.” 

“ And still you talk of country friendship, like one 
who had experienced much of it.” 

William gazed into his companion’s face as he 
spoke, and there was a smile upon his features ; but 
it was a serious smile, nevertheless, and one which 
bespoke but little lightness of feeling. 

“ Have I not experienced much of it?” answered 
Caroline, as she returned the young man’s gaze with 
a sort of grateful look. ‘Indeed, yourself and father 
have proved mest kind, and I should certainly do my 
own convictions injustice were I to underrate your 
friendship.” 

For several moments the two walked on in silence. 
Beneath a sort of natural arbour, formed by interwoven 
vines of raspberry and sweet brier, William espied a 
large white rose. He reached forth and plucked it 
from its parent stem, and with a trembling hand he 
placed it within the, bouquet his companion held. 
Caroline thanked him with a happy, grateful smile, 
aud in a moment more William said: 

“Miss Willis——” 

“My name is Caroline,” interrupted the fair girl. 

“Well, I would rather call you by that name,” 
returned Wiliam. “But do you know that some- 
times I almost wish that you had never came to visit 
us?’? 

“Wish that I had never come!” repeated Caroline, 
looking into her companion’s face with a startled ex- 
pression. 

William returned the look with one of mingled fear 
and admiration, and in a soft tone he said: 

“Caroline, once there was a Roman youth, who 
chanced to fall under the displeasure of his meuarch, 
and he was thrown into a deep, dark dungeon. For 
long years he remained thus, shut out from daylight, 
and he had become so used to the utter darkuess of 
his cell that he almost began to forget that life had 
other pleasures than those he enjoyed in the com- 
panionship of his domesticated mouse and spider. 
At length the monarch died, and the poor youth— 
now a premature old man—was allowed the pleasures 
of daylight. The bright sun sent its golden beams 
into his new prison house, the birds came and sat 
upon the sill of his grated window and chirped their 
merry song, and once more his heart drank in the 
blessings of God’s munificence. But, alas! at the 
end of one short month the prisoner was thrown -back 
into his former dungeon of eternal midnight. His 
little dumb companions manifested their attachment, 
but they no longer afforded him a source of pleasure. 
He had seen the sun, he had basked in its glorious 
light—he had heard the hum of the social world, and 
his soul had drunk in the delights of nature’s sweet 
face. The short hours of pleasure had left his heart 
too tender for the shock, and it broke. That one 
month of sunshine and gladness overcame for ever all 
power to endure the endless darkness longer, and it 
proved his minister of death.” 

As William ceased speaking the gentle girl looked 
up in his face. Her lips trembled, and her bosom 
heaved with a strong emotion. She turned away her 
head—a teardrop started forth from her dark lashes 
and fell upon the fluttering leaves of the white rose. 
William saw it. He saw the crimson tide rush to her 
white neck and temples, and he knew that he was 
understood. 
The sun had gone to its rest, the dew began to hang 
in pearly drops upon the grass,and the two com- 
nions hastened towards home; but ere they reached 
it their hearts had beat with a new and holy feeling. 
Their lips had uttered no confession, but in a language 
that never tells us false—in a language that speaks 
stronger than words, they had imparted to each other 
the knowledge of a mutual love. . 
” * * * * * 
“ Caroline,” said Mr. Willis to his daughter, after 
their evening meal, and while they were alone in the 
sitting-room, ‘‘I have something to say to you, and if 
you would secure your own happiness, answer me 
frankly.” 
Caroline looked up into her father’s face with an 
inquiring, surprised look. 
“ My child, you have been sad this morning.” 
“ Sad, father?” 
“Yes; I have seen tears gathering in your eyes—I 
have seen your bosom heave, and I have heard you 
si h.” - 
Mr. Willis took his daughter by the hand, and gaz- 
ing affectionately into her face, he continued : 
“ Now tell me, Caroline, has not William Hanfield 





us and friendships of the town.” 


told you something that has caused all this ?” 


“Indeed, father, William has told me nothing but 
anal ut——_.” 

“You may trust your father.” 

Mr. Willis spoke in a tone so mild and so tender— 
so full of fond and earnest sympathy, that the fair 
girl’s heart was opened, and with a beaming look she 
continued: 

“He has said but little to me, father, but yet I feel 
that he loves me.” 

“And you, Caroline, were you displeased at the 
knowledge.” 

“ Displeased, father ?” returned Caroline, somewhat 
puzzled by the strange expression that rested upon 
her father’s features. 

“Then you were not displeased.” 

“O, father, why should I be displeased to receive 
the love of one so noble and good. No. I rather—I 
blush npt to own it—gave him mine ere I knew that 
I possessed his.” 

“Then you would not hesitate to take for your 
husband this poor youth?” 

“ He’s rich, father—rich !” exclaimed Caroline, while 
a look of pride flashed o’er her handsome face. “His 
heart, his soul, his mind, are stored with a wealth that 
no turn in the fickle wheel of fortune can take from 
him. His is a wealth that comes from nature and 
from nature’s God, and it constitutes its possessor one 
of earth’s true noblemen.” 

There was a proud look upon the old man’s face 
—_ daughter spoke, and rising from his seat, he 
said: 

“Caroline, you have spoken truly. William Han- 
field is a noble youth. For miles around he is 
honoured and beloved by all who know him, and you 
shall be his wife.” 

“Father!” 

“ You shall be his wife.” 

“But William—he—he has not ” 

“William loves you, aud that is enongh,” inter- 
rupted the happy old man. “There, say no more. 
Just leave the matter to me.” 

As Mr. Willis spoke, he left the room and joined his 
host in the garden, while Caroline suffered herself to 
be lost in a whirl of emotions in which hope and love 
stood foremost. 

The next morning the two old men talked long and 
earnestly together, and when Mr. Hanfield sought his 
own room, there was a curious expression of gladness 
upon his brow. Mr. Willis sought William, and in- 
formed him that his father wished to see him. 

The young man had seen the movements of the 
morning, and there was an expression of the deepest 
concern and anxiety upon his countenance as he en- 
tered the presence of his father. 

The old man motioned him to a seat, and then, 

drawing his own chair towards that of his son, he 
said: 
“William, I wish you to throw off all reserve— 
speak to me as though there was no pledge between 
us, and let your words bear to me the sentiments and 
feelings of the heart. Tell me, my son, what are your 
desires and aspirations for the future ?” 

“T know not that I understand you exactly,” 
returned the youth, as he looked anxiously at his 
father. “ But whatever may be the hopes, or, rather, 
the air-castles that sometimes get possession of my 
brain, I assure you they lead not my heart away from 
its true goal. My desires, my aspirations for the 
future are such as may make me an honourable, a re- 
spected man.” 

‘Ah, heaven bless you, my son, for that noble 
sentiment. But, William, has not the past week 
opened to your mind a path in which you would like 
to set out for the journey of life ?—a path which you 
never thought of before?” 

The rich blood mounted to the brow of the youth as 
his parent asked this question, and for the moment he 
comprehended not the full meauing of the remark ; but 
his own feelings, however, told him something of what 
he might answer. 

“T know not exactly to what you allude,” he said, 
“but still I may answer your question. I have re- 
ceived new feelings, new impulses. Within the week 
a star of swect, beaming light has burst upon my way, 
and my soul has been bathed in its effulgence ; but I 
know not that it has opened any new path for the 
future, for I may never possess it.” 

“ William, you allude to Caroline Willis.” 

“You have guessed a secret which I had thought 
was locked up in my own bosom,” replied William, 
while a shadow of something like pain passed over his 
countenance. 

“And did you think, my son, that I saw not the 
emotions that were rife in your bosom? Do you think 
that Mr. Willis knew not the result of your intimacy 
with his daughter? Ah, William, never was there so 
treacherous a secret as love. Your every movement, 
your every look and action, have been tell-tales against 

ou.” ‘ 
“ My father,” answered the youth, with a frank open 
look, “ you have judged me rightly. I do love Caro- 
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line, but I have not told her of it—I have not forced 
my love upon her. ‘ There are some things—some ex- 
pressions, that the heart may not keep—sucli I may 
have breathed forth in her presence, but I have not 
spoken to her of a love that i She will soon 
return to her home,and I shall then be left alone; no, 
not alone -my father will be with me, and I shall have 
my books and my pen. But, a!:, I could wish now that 
my lot were different. I could wish that Lhad wealth, 
not that wealth in itself would inerease my enjoy- 
ment, but it would enable me to use my talents to 
more a‘ivantage for my fellow-men, and it would place 
me where I could ask for the hand of her Ilove. ‘The 
time was when J looked upon money as a mere source 
of sensual gratification, but now I would only ask it 
that I might be the better able to spread peace and 
happiness about me.” 

For a full minute Mr. Hanfield gazed into his son's 
face. There was a powerful emotion at work within 
him, and a gushing fountain of pride sent its impulses 
sweeping over his face. 

The tears gathered thick and fast in his eyes, and 
he turnedaway to the window; then he arose from his 
chair and paced several times up and down the apart- 
ment, At length he stopped and grasped the 
youth by the band, and ina joyous, swelling tone, he 
said: 

“ William, my son, the ordealis passed! O, with 
what earnest, prayerful hopes have 1 loooked forward 
to this moment. Now, my noble, my beloved, gene- 
rous boy, you shall know your Father’s Secret !” 

William started from his chair, and gazed earnestly 
into his father’s face. 

“ Be seated, my son,” said ths old man, as soon as 
he could compose himsclf, “and you shall hear my 
tale.” 

The father and son were once more seated, and the 
old man commenced. 

“You are aware, William, that youare the youngest 
of five sons. When I commenced business I was 
fortunate. Money seemed to drop into my coffers, 
let me turn my hand which way 1 would; but with 
all my riches I was far from happy. Among my 
children there seemed to be a strange fatality, for as 
soon as they began to associate in the world a life of 
dissipation was sure to follow. 1 did everything that 
a father’s love could suggest—lI offered them good 
situations—I offered to do anything that lay in my 
power, if they would leave their evil ways; but. alas! 
my wealth ruined them, not that wealth is calculated 
to lead to evil, but in the case of my children it 
beeame a means of sustaining them in their vicious 
course. It seemel to be constitutional, and neither 
threats nor perstasions could eralicate or better it. 
One after another they dropped eff, and I foilowed 
them to their graves. 1 must say that I almost felt 
thankful when they were thus relieved of their suf- 
ferings. Within a weck of the death of the last your 
mother fell a victim to a disease that had preyed upon 
her for years, and you were all that was left to me. 
But my heart was nigh b when I found that 
you, too, were gol the same road. The bloom 
of you cheek was ¢ stitution was fading 
away, and the seeds of disease were fast being suwn 
in your system.” 

A cold shudder ran through 
he wiped the perspiration from his brow. 
continued: 

“T saw that the most decisive measures must be 
adopted, and that, too, at ounce, for my heart clung to 
you as the only thing that was left for me to live for. 
My mind was soon made up. I saw the rocks upon 
which your brothers Lad foundered, and I determined 
they should mo longer lay in your path. I allowed 
my notes to be protested, and it soon became noised 
abroad that I had failed. The only man to whom I 
confided my secret was Mr. Willis, and I so success- 
fully worked my plans that I had paid up all my 
liabilities, with the exception of such as the sale of my 
furniture and house would meet. The selling off of 
everything I possessed yave the appearance to you of 
utter ruin on my part, and when, at my own conniv- 
anee, I was thrown inte jail, I found that love for 
your father overcame all other feelings in your bosom. 
Then, William, I kuew that I had found a remedy for 
your disease. I found that, the moment your father 
was ruived your better nature prevailed; but I was 
determined that the cure should be perfect, and you 
well know what has followed since that time. Oh, my 
son, you know not what a rich and boundless mine 
of wealth was opened to my soul when we sat upon 
that stone by the roadside, and you first opened to me 
the real goodness of your heart. Now say, my son, 
have we not been happy in our exile? ” 

William Hanfield spoke not, but dropping upon his 
kness, he bent his head forward into his father’s lap, 
and burst into tears. 

“Oh, my father, my father!” he at length mur- 
mured, as le arose to his feet, “all this you have suf- 
fered for me!” 

“No, no, my son,” 
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cried the old man; “I have not 


speut in our rural home, and you, you, my boy, have 
been the very sunshine of my existence. I could 
almost wish that we might pass the remainder of our 
days here, but other and more exalted duties are open 
before you. The daughter of my old friend loves 
you ” 

“Caroline loves me!” gasped the youth, seeming to 
doubt his ears. 

“Yes, my son,” replied the old man, with a happy 
smile, She told her father so last night.” 

“ And he—her father % 

“ Was never more happy in his life than when he 
| told his daughter that she should be your wife.” 

“O, this is too much—my poor heart will bursé with 
its own joy,” uttered the youth, as he caught his 
father’s arm for support. Tien his heart grew 
more calm, his feelings turned into a holier chanuel, 
and raising his olasped hands towards heaven he 
poured forth his soul's thanksgiving. 

* Come, come, my son,” at lengti: said the old man, 
after he had himself returned his thanks, “let us now 
seck our guésts. Our ordeal is passed, and we will 
ever remember wit! pleasure the swect moments that 
have been ours during our exile. But now new scenes 
await us. My wealth is unharmed. I have made 
arrangements fer you to enter into partnership with 
Frank, and I ean give you twenty thousand pounds 
on the day of your entry into business, for I am well 
assured that in your bands it will be used for the best 
pur yoses.” 

‘he bright sunbeams danced joyously o’er the 
earth—the sweet scented breeze murmured its song 
of tuanksgiving among the flowers and the loaded 
vines, and the birds sounded forth their wildest 
notes of joy, but happier than all were the hearts 
that beat beneath the humble roof of the exiles! 
But they are exiles no longer. Peace and joy have 
opened wide their gates, and they have entered into 
those realms where the pure in heart make a heaveu 
upon earth, even in the busy, moving, labowing 
world. 

The cottage of the exiles still stands, and more 
than once has William and Caroline re-visited the 
scene of their first love—a love which grows stronger 
with years, and which sheds a halo of blessedness 
around all who come within the sphere of their in- 
fluence. A. C. b, 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITU, Esq, 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “The Prelate,” “ Minnegrey,” Lc. 


CHAPTER CXLIII. 
When passions glow, the heart, like heated steel, 
Takes cach impression, and is worked at pleasure. 
Young. 

“Tr is not the time,” whispered her husband. 

“Thanks, Charles,” said the widow, rising to de- 
part; “ you have achieved all that I could wish; and 
now, my dear, irue friends, let me entreat of you to 
speak upon this subject no more—for many reasons it 
is a painful one to me. Iam bonnd both lo bim and 
his sister by the chain of obligation. Alas! it is my 
misfortune,” she added, “ to cause the unhappiness of 
both!” 

“You speak in a tone which soundslike self-reproach, 
Margaret,” observed Mrs. Briancourt. 

Her ladyship coloured slightly—it was the second 
time she had done so when the name of Frauk Hazle- 
toa had been inex tioned. 

“Forgive me!” continued Mary, fearing she had 
wounded her ; “it was a foolish speech—what can you 
possibly have to reproach yourself with? I only pray 
that my breast may always bear a heart as pure as 
yours!” 

“She will never love him !” said Charles, as soon as 
Lady Sinclair had left the room, “and hang me,” he 
added, “if it isnot a thousand pities—for the gallant 
fellow deserves her! Are you not of my opinion?” 
he added. 

“Which opinion?” asked his wife; “for you ex- 
pressed two,” 

“ Both, then!” replied her husband. 

Mary hesitated before she gave her answer. 

“ That he deserves her,” she replied, at last. “Yes! 
but that she will never love him I do not feel quite.so 
assured!” 

“ Tsit possible ?—do you believe that—has Margaret 
confesse:l e 

“She has confessed nothing—never hinted a word!” 
interrupted the lady ; so do not misunderstand me! 
Had she done so, even from you, Charles, her confi- 
dence would have been sacred! You ask me for my 
opinion merely—and I am giving it: if ever Margaret 
loves again, Prank Hazleton will be the object of her 
choice!” 

“But will she ever love again?” demanded her 





husbaud. 





“ Ay, there's the doubt! ” said Mary. « 
has been already severely tried.” 75 “for her berg 

Scarcely had Dick and the son/of th . 
cuted Alice quitted London, when Captain ey 
who had been telegraphed for by the Admiralty ontel 
in town: his interview with the First Lord despatch ‘4 
he hastened into Lombard Street, fully expectin nd 
meet both his sans, as he called them, 6% 

“Gone!” he exclaimed, repeating the word of Mr, 
Brindsly. “You do not mean to say that he hag left 
with the intention of seeing his father?” 

“I fear that he has,” replied the old man, anxiously 
“TI begged him to await your arrival—but he scarcely 
listened to me. The knowledge of his mother's wrongs 
has driven him almost mad. But you do uot think" 
he added, “ that any danger will befall them?” 

“No—no!” said the gallant sailor, wastering his 

. . . 6 = 
emotion with a vivlent effort—for he feared to alarm 
the oli man; “but I will follow them instantly,” 

“Yes—yes!” observed the goldsmith, nervously: 
“we will both foilow., I expect my lawyer, Mr. Pal. 
grave, every instant, and in the morning we can star; 
together.” 

Captain Vernon resolved to proceed alone: he knew 
that the godiather of his ward was no longer capable 
of enduring the fatigue of such a journey as he wag 
about to take. In his alarm, he considered it a race 
with death—for he judged that the earl would hesitats 
at no means, however desperate, to avoid the doubly 
punishment of infamy and pove: ty which awaited him, 

“Send and order me a chaise-and-four direcily !” he 
whispered to Goliah. 

“Stay!” said Mr. Brindsly, as his partner was 
about to leave the room; “I see it ali! you appre 
hend danger to my poor boy from Lis unnatural fa- 
ther?” 

“No—no! Dick is with him!” 

“You cannot deceive me,” continued the old man; 
“affection is sharp-sig!ted. Go!” he added; lose no 
an hour—a moment—take Guliah and the lawyer with 
you! Spare not for mouey—pave tie very roads with 
gold—but bring back my boy.” 

So saying, he opened his cabinet, and taking fro 
one of the drawers a thick roll of notes, thrust thei 
into the hands of Captain Vernon, who would hav 
counted them in his presence had not the guldswit! 
prevented him. 

In iess than an hour he started on his journey, ia 
the hope of overtaking his boys—Goliai and My 
Palgrave, the lawyer, accompanying him; the laite 
explained to him the discovery of the will of the ol 
miser, Nicholas Arden,and the hold which it gave tly 
viscount over his unnatural father. 

“Does the earl know it?” anxiously inquired the 
father of Annie. 

“Not yet!” i 

“ Thank heaven,” replied the captain, “ the villain 
has one incentive Jess to commit a crime.” 

We left Digby Viscount Moretown—for so for the 

future the young lieutenant must be designatel— 
posting towards the uortl, accompanied by his earlies 
friend, Dick Vernon. So suddenly had he taken both 
his resolution and departure, that he la neither cal 
culated the expense nor distancy of the journey befor 
him. 
The consequence was, that by the time they arrived 
at Durham, the purses of both the young meu were 
exhausted ; and the postmaster, finding that tacy were 
unabie to pay the last stage, refused to supply them 
with fresh horses. Poor Digby was in despair, aud 
his companion unable to console him. a 

“ Wasever anything so unfértunate?” he said; “0 

be thus wind-bound on the cruise! What shall we 
do?” : 
“ Proceed!” exclaimed Digby, in 9 tono of anguish. 
“T cannot pause—cannot rest here! My heart is con 
suming in its bitterness! I have a mother, _ 
from whom I was torn in infancy—a suffering ange 
who has endured. all for my sake—cruelty, persect” 
tion, insult, madness! I fancy I hear ber voice var 
to me for protection—see her in her lone chamber, the 
victim of ——. It is horrible! J shall go mad— 
mad,” he repeated, “‘ at this delay.’ 

« Were ft not’ better to aie at once to Mr. 
Brindsly ?” suggested Dick; “ you cannot proceed on 
foot!” ; 

“Were I lame, I would crawl on—blind, I would 
inquire the way.” 

“ But we are almost penniless, 


” urged his friend. F 
“T will beg for foo, then,” replied the distracte 


son, “if nature fails me; but itcanvot fail me. an 
do not know how strong are its energies,” he 
“when such motives urge me on! 1 feel “ ~ 
wrestle with Death in his most hideous ‘orm, 
vanquish him !” ; P 

His companion began to feel seriously ne ; 
the eyes of the speaker were bloodshot, aud he 

iid and haggard. Seale 
er Srantodiigs Fred!” he whispered, calling _— 
the old familiar name; give wea few minutes 
flect—be patient!” 
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— 7 é a ‘A 
«Patient, ‘Dick !” reneate 1 the viseount. “Oh, how 
asy it is to preach patience when the heart is at rest! 
Pationt ! and you know my suffering met!ier’s wrongs 
at qanataral father’s crimes—whoen—forgive me” 
ale added, dashing asile a tear, “my misery net 
unmans me, but makes me unjust to you—my 
sod my brother! Judge, then, of its intensity?” 
irene, d - a ,' cel:ti 1 the vo & 6 ilo ” 
“Never min me: exclruimet le young sailor, 
him warmly by the hand; “I know your 





onl 
‘ 









gm : 
heartis wll right, and take no heed of words! ’Sdeath! 
what a fool 1 have been all this while!” he continued, 





struck by a sacden th ught. 2 : 

é What mean you ?” demanded his lordship. 

«We can preeeed : a 

“Bless you, Dick—oh, bless you for that wor 

“J can procure money—enoush, at least, to take us 
by the wail to Fulton—which, I see by the map, is 
oly a mile or two distant from the abbey! Come 
sith me to the inn—take some rofresiment—if it is 
oily @ glass of wine!” said the speaker, coaxingly ; 
wformy sake—for Annie's sake—for the sake of ail 
who Jove you!” . 

‘They entered the hotel, and calling for a private 
room, desired the waiter to send the landlord to them. 

“At what hour does the mail pass ? ” inquired Dick 
Vernon. 

“Which way, sir—up or down?” 

“Down.” 

# About ten,” replied the innkeeper: 

Digby drew out his watch to ascertain the hour. It 
was ouly three: consequently they would have seven 
to wait. He croaned with impatience. 

“Tet us have dinner,” said his companion, ‘as 
quickly as possible.” : 

The man hesitated: he knew that they were with- 
out money. 

“Qh, you necd not fear for your bill!” observed the 
speaker in ascornful tone; itis true that my com- 
pauion and myself have exhausted our purses—having 
leit London ata moment’s notice, on most pressing 
bosiness—but we can satisfy your demands,” 

“How 2” inquired the prudent landlord. 

The lieutenant drew forth his watch—which, like 
Digby's, was a valuable chronometer—Mr. Brindsley's 
d placed it on the table. 

“Aud if that will not content you,” observed his 
friend, followit.g his example, “ there is nine.” 

“Not yours, my dear lord!” exclaimed Dick, for 
the first time addressing the speaker by his title; 
“mine will be sufficient !” 

The innkeeper heard the word, and began to doubt 
whether he had not formed a wrong estimate of. his 
guests, whom at first he looked upon as two adven- 
turers, Still, as we said before, he was a prudent man, 
aud determined ere he advanced a shilling upon the 
profiered securites, to ascertain their real value. 

“Dinner shall be ordered immediately, gentiemen:!” 
heobserved, addressing them in a mvre respectful 
tue; “and if you have no objection, I will send for 
nyson—he is « jewéller and silversmith in the town: 
Weunderstands these things, aud will purchase them 
a their just value.” 

“They are pot to be sold,” replied young Vernon; 
“tot ou eccount of their value, but because they are 
the gift of adear and generous friend, Advance us 
tuficient to reach our journey’s end,” he added, “and 
tat is all we require.” 

The man looked disappointed. 

“They shall Le nobly redcemed,” continued the 
‘paker; “even your avarice shall be satisfied—for 
Weleave you to name your own terms.” 

_ The landlorddeft the room, which the viseount con- 
‘inued to pace with restless impatience, Never had 
“eminutes appeared so long—and yethe might have 
Counted them by the beating of his-heart, or the throb- 
bing of his o’erfraug!it brain, 
Pb re time his friend watched him in silence, 
ill Le could endure it no longer. Starting from his 
tat, he advanced to his side, aud drew the arm of the 
*gilated youth within his, 
dog film,” he said; “this, fever of the heart wil 
- Stroy you. Remember how many lives:depend 
jours—Mr, Brindsly’s—for’ the kind oldman would 
‘ver survive your logs !” 

‘True—true ” 

cutee! coutinned the spooker. oa 
God wae hor lover; “dear, sweet girl! 

fi 

Yon the mother's you love,” added Dick ; ** whose 
vn as ecu poured out to you in her letter—yearncd 

you with maternal teuderness—prayed for you, 
aud blessed you through 1] : f suffering and 
anew.” gh long years of suffering and 
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| never tt that he is my father! 1 will be calm as 
the accusing angel’s voice when it sums up the record 
of his crimes—demand to see my mother! ” 
“Should he refuse you!” suggested his friend. 
“ Tefase |” repeated the young man; “he will not 
dare—for I possess the means to beggar him—to strip 
him ef the wealth for which he has sinned so deeply— 
to 4rample on his pride as he has trampled on her heart ! 
And I will do it.” he added, sternly, “if, deaf to justice 
and the ery of nature, he should deny my right to watch 
over and protect the only parent my heart can now 
acknowledge! ” 
Further conversation was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of the landlord, who came to announce that his 
son was perfectly satisfied with the valne of the se- 
curity, and would advance them a sufficient sum to 
enable them to reach tlreir destination; in conclusion, 
he counted down teu sovereigns upon the table—it 
was about the tenth part of the real value of the 
watches. 
“Itis sufficient! ” observed the viscount, with a 
bitter smile; “and now, sir, do not let us be intruded 
upon unnecessarily, aud:see that places are secured for 
us by the mail.” 
The fellow promised, and hastened from the room— 
for he heard the cracking of the postilions’ whips, and 
knew that fresh guests or travellers had arrived at the 
post-house. 
He was not deceived: a earriage-and-four, with two 
servants in the rumble, dashed up to the front of the 
hotel ; the horses, postilions, and footmen wore green 
aud white ribbons—the celours of the government 
candidates whom the Earl of Moretown had promised 
to return for the ensuriag Parliament, 
“ Will you alight, ma’mselle?” inquired the land- 
lord, bowing very low to the elder of the two lacies 
who eccupied the back seat. 
“ Let me have horses instantly ! * exclaimed Athalie, 
impatiently—for it was no other than the governess, 
who had been canvassing in the neighbourhood. “I 
shall scarcely reach the abbey by dinnertime. Julie, 
my love,” she added, addressing her companion, “ we 
must do the fifty miles in four hours—not a minuto 
more!” 
The party thus addressed was her daughter, who 
passed in the world as. her niece. 
Attracted by the bustle aud the gay colours of the 
postilions, Dick and his companion advanced to the 
window, and remained there while the horses were 
being put to. 
The eyes of Digby and Athalie met, and, by an un- 
accountable species of fascination, neither could with- 
draw their gaze from the countenanee of the other. 
Although years had elapsed since the child of Alice had 
been stolen from her care, the governess had never for- 
gotten his features: they had been engraved by hatred 
upon the tablets of her memory, and his likeness to his 
mother aided it. 
“Who is that gentleman?” she demanded of the 
landlord. 
“Can't tell, ma‘amselle,” replied the man. “ He came 
here in a chaise-and-four, with a young. felluw about 
his own age. It seems they are on their way to 
Fulton.” : 
“Fulton!” repeated the female fiend, with a 
shudder. 
“T thought,” continued the innkeeper, “ that you 
knew them. I took them to be visitors on their way 
to the abbey.” 
“ Nov” 
“ One addressed the other as ‘my lord.’” 
A cold and fiend-like smile curled the lips of the 
Frenchwoman, as she listened to this confirmation of 
her suspicions: the being whom, next to Alice, she 
most hated and feared, was before her. 
“And how does this lord,” she inquired, in a 
satirical tone, “ who travels without money, intend to 
proceed ?” 
“ By mail, ma’mselle !” 
“ And how far?” 
“ As I told you, to Fulton!” replied the man. “T 
liave agreed to lend them a few pounds; but if you 
think it would be displeasing to his lordship——” 
“ Not in the least!” interrupted the governess, with 
affected surprise; “ how can it possibly concern the 
earl? All 1 request of you is, not to answer any in- 
quiries they may make respecting mo.” 
“ Certainly not, ma’msclle.” 
“ And now,” said the lady, “ tell the post-boys they 
shall have a guinea a staze, provided they do tle 
thirteen miles within the hour, It is now a quarter 
to four,” she added, looking at her watch, ‘and I must 
positively reach home by eight.” 
“T cannot imagine,” exclaimed Digby, turning to 
his companion as the carriage drove off, “ where I 
have seen that lady: and: her face is familiar to me— 
it haunts me like a dream of my childhood.” 
“She seemed equally struck with you,” observed 
Dick. “ Even whilst speaking with the landlord, her 
eyes remained rivetted upon your features,” 


musingly; “I feel a singular anxiety to know her 
name.” 

“Easily gratified, I should imazine,” replied his 
friend, at the same time ringing the bell for the 
waiter, 

The man had received his cue, and at first could 
afford no information. Dick, however, was not to be 
deceived by his affected ignorance upon the subject. 
Showing the fellow a crown-picce, he repeated his 
question. 

“You will not Iet master know I told you, sir?” 
whispered the man, with a grin. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ And the crown-piece ?” 

“Ts here,” said the gentleman, dropping it into his 
hand. 

“ Why, then. sir, it is ma’mselle, as they call her-— 
a Frenchwoman, who lives with the Earl of More- 
town, near Fulton. His wife is mad, they say, and 
she yt 

“Enough, my good fellow!” hastily. interrupted 
Dick, who feared the effect which his information 
might produce upon his companion; “you can leave 
the room!” 

“T have seen her!” exclaimed Digby, in a tone of 
mingled contempt and hatred; ‘the destroyer of my 
mother’s happiness—the fiend who would have dc- 
graded and corrupted my youth, in order to render 
my manhood infamous, had not Providence interposed 
tosnatch me from herhands, No wonder that Isiiud- 
deved when I first beheld her: an instinctive loathing 
scemed to warn me of her presence.” 

“I fear,” observed his friend, ‘‘ that she recoguized 
you.” 

“Let her!” answered the young man, proudly. 
“The serpent’s fangsare almost drawn; but we will 
speak of her no more—her name is hateful to me!” 

Altliough the speaker made no further allusion to 
the meeting with the bitter enemy of his mother, it 
was evident to his companion that the encounter had 
produced a painful impression upon his mind. He re- 
mained moody aud silent; more than once during the 
repast he started from the table and paecd the room 
impatiently. 

“Would to heaven,” thought Dick,.as he gazed 
ee eee “that my father or Mr. Driadsly were 
ere. 

The wish was very natural—for, everything con- 
sidered, the position of the two travellers was anything 
but an enviable one. 

To the great relief of both, the mail arrived at last, 
and the young men were enabled to continue their 
journey. 

“Do not fear for me!” whispered the viscount to 
his friend ; “the storm has passed—I am calm now— 
calm as my resolution—strong as the justice of my 
cause !” 

Dick pressed his hand. From what he had learned 
of the Earl of Moretown’s character, he felt that 
the attempt of Digby to see his mother might 
prove a dangerous one; and, happen what mizht, 
he resolved not to lose sight of him for a single 
instant. 

The only passenger besides themselves was a. tall 
gentlemanly young man, to whom the travellers would 
have paid but little attention had it not been for a 
question whichjhe put to the guard of the mail, the 
first stage they changed horses, 

“ How fax is the lodge of Moretown Abbey from 
Fulton ?” 

“ Two miles,” was the reply, 

“ Put me down at it,” said the passenger. 

“ All right, sir!” 

And again the four high-bred horses dashed along 
the road. 

Dick reflected: it had been his and his companian’s 
intention to alight at the lodge, too, and proceed at 
once to the abbey; but, without knowing exactly 
why, he felt a strong desire to alter the arrangement. 
“We will descend at Fulton!” he whispered to his 
friend, 

Digby looked at him with surprise. 

“T have my reasons!” continued the speaker; “itis 
but two miles—we can easily walk it; added to which, 
it will give you time to coliect yourself!” 

“As you please!” answered the son of the unfor- 
tunate Alice; “but come what will I must be there 
to-night!” 








CIAPTER CXLIV. 
We bnt teach evil instructions—which, being tauzht, 
Return to plague the monitor. This even-handed 
Justice commends the ingredients of the poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. Shake peare. 
Wuey Athalie reached the abbey, instead of dvess- 
ing to receive the earl and a large party of geutlemen 
who had been dining with him in the drawing-room, 
she wrote a few hasty lines to her dupe, excusing her 


absence on the plea of indisposition, and, retiring to 


her chamber, gave orders to her waiting-woman to 








ear pot!” Hq : . 
WF Lott” said the viscount; ‘bad as he is, I shall 


“T wish I could remember !” muttered the viscount, 


refuse admittance even to lis lordship. 


ITer next care 
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was to disguise herself so effectually that, if she en- 
countered any one in the park, they would fail to 
recognize her. 

During the ride home, the abandoned woman had 
meditated on the danger which threatened—the ex- 
posure and shame which hung by a hair suspended 
over*her—and made up her mind by any means to 
avoid them. 

Hate—the undying hatred which she felt towards 
her victim—added strength to her determination. 
‘The idea of her son succeeding to the honours of his 
father—of his rending from the earl the Riddle 
estate—was gall to her, and she decided upon rid- 
ding herself of all present and future fear upon the 
subject. 

“Let him come!” she muttered, as she directed 
her way through the preserves towards the cottage of 
the keeper, Kelf, who had now become an old man. 
“He would inherit Moretown Abbey. He shall take 
possession this very night of all he will ever hold of 
it—a grave!” she added, bitterly, ‘‘a grave! The 
idiot mother must follow, too!” thought the fiend, 
as she hastened her steps. “ Would that she could 


feel the blow, and know the band which struck 
it! My vengeance will be but half complete without 
it!” 


As our readers may naturally suppose, an artful 
woman like Athalie had not for so many years ruled 
the noble dupe, her paramour, without making herself 
acquainted with many circumstances of his previous 
life. Like many of her sex who know much, she 
suspected still more: in other words, she either had, or 
fancied that she had, the gamekeeper in her power; 
she imagined that she could trust him—and was not 
deceived. 

Long and whispered, in under-tones, was the con- 
versation which took place between them ; at first the 
old man appeared unwilling to assent to something 
which the temptress urged. Gradually, however, his 
scruples, real or affected, gave way, and a compact was 
sealed between them. When everything was settled, 
he took down his double-barrelled gun, and carefully 
charged it with ball. 

“You are an excellent marksman,” she remarked ; 
“T-lave heard my lord say so a hundred times.” 

“T could hit a crown-piece at fifty yards,” replied 
the ruffian. 

Athalie smiled: it seemed a guarantee of the success 
of her infernal project. 

“You know the hour?” she whispered. 

Kelf nodded. 

“ And will not permit your nerve to fail you!” 

“Tt will be the first time in my life if it does, 
ma’mselle! ” replied the callous wretch, “If the ‘earl 
has trusted me—and you know he has—you need not 
doubt me! Keep your promise touching the reward 
as faithfully as 1 shall fulfil mine, and we saall both 
be satisfied ! ” 

“Doubt me not!” said the woman, boldly; and 
drawing her shaw] closely round her ferm, she left the 
lodge, to return to the abbey, and meditate upon the 
completion of the rest of her scheme of vengeance. 

On reaching her room, Fifine informed her that 
Mademoiselle Julie had been twice to the door of her 
chamber to inquire for her. 

“And what did you say ?” inquired her mistress. 

“That you slept!” 

“Right—quite right. If the dear child returns, say 
that I am awake, and admit her. ‘his old mansion is 
so dull and gloomy,” she added, looking around her 
with an involuntary shudder, “that I hate to be left 
alone in it!” 

The maid withdrew, with a scarcely perceptible smile 
upon her lips, at the affected timidity of the speaker. 

The governess threw herself upon an ottoman—for 
she felt really fatigued with her journey and walk 
through the park—and, thowing a rich shaw] over her 
feet, arranged herself so as to appear as if she had 
been sleeping, in the event of a visit either from his 
lordship or her daughter: not that she permitted her 
mind to dwell upon them—her thoughts were far 
otherwise employed, and she remained for awhile 
plunged in a profound reverie. 

“It must be done to-morrow!” she muttered to her- 
self; “I will no longer delay the consummation of the 
desire which, from the moment I heard of my rival’s 
marriage, haunted me. Surely Attey must be back by 
then,” she added, after a pause; “the lawyer I em- 
ployed to procure her liberation promised me. Brooks 
must be sent out of the way on some pretence—I dare 
not trust her.” 

We need not say that she alluded to the death of 
Alice, which sle had so long meditated. 

“ Mother and son!” she continued, pursuing thetrain 
of her reflections, half-aloud, “ both within a few hours 
ef each other. This is vengeance which outweighs 
the risk. Risk!” repeated the heartless woman, 
smiling bitterly at the word; “there is no risk—the 
means are sure! Enough of the poison yet remains.” 

She drew from her bosom the flacon which Doctor 
Briard had prepared for her—it was still about a 





third full—and contemplated it for some time in 
silence. 

There was a gentle tap at the door of the dressing- 
room. 

“Come in,” she said, after concealing the drug of 
which she had already on one occasion made such 
fearful use, 

We question if even in the most worthless of the 
human race a beiug ever yet was found in whose heart 
every sentiment of affection, every fecling of human 
love, was utterly extinct. Although she had detested 
her husband,.she dearly loved her child ; and it was not 
the least part of her punishment that she had not only 
to hide from the world, but from the innocent girl herself, 
the tie between them—address her by the name of 
niece when she longed to throw herself into her arms 
and call her by the endearing name of daughter. She 
felt proud of her beauty—proud of her accomplish- 
ments—and, stranger yet to say, proud of the purity of 
mind which rendered her own moral deformity more 
hideous by the contrast. 

It was the first time she had prevailed upon the earl 
to permit Julia to accompany her to the abbey; the 
invitation had also been extended to Francis Arlain, a 
young and distinguished barrister, who was paying 
his addresses to her. 

“T am so glad, dear aunt, that you are well enough 
to receive me,” said the fair girl; ‘I feared from what 
Fifine told me that you were ill.” 

“ Fatigued love—nothing more.” 

Julie drew a cushion from the musnud in the centre 
of the room to the side of the ottoman on whieh the 
speaker was reclining, and seated herself close to her. 
How she would have shuddered and shrunk from her 
polluting touch, had she known, or even suspected, 
that the hand which played with her long, silken curls, 
or rested upon her shoulder, had taken the life of a 
fellow-creature—and that fellow-creature her own 
father. Once or twice she looked with innocent confi- 
dence in the face of the wretched woman, smiled, 
opened her lips as if she wished to speak—hesitated, 
and cast her eyes upon the carpet. 

Athalie observed the confusion of her child, and 
smiled at her artless embarrassment: she felt almost 
human as she contemplated her; she forgot for an 
instant the crime she medita‘ 

“ And so, Julie,” she said, “ you wish to speak with 
me?” 

“Tos.” 

“ You have something to inform me of ?” 

“ Yes—no—that is—nothing of any consequence!” 

“Come,” continued the governess, “ shall I tell it for 
you? You have received a letter from Francis!” 

“Yes dear aunt.” 

“ And he will be here to-morrow, or Thursday, at 
the latest ?” 

Julie smiled, and shook her head. 

“No! You do not mean that he has already ar- 
rived?” 

“ Not yet!” replied the happy girl. 

Athalie raised herself upon her arm, and fixed her 
eyes anxiously upon her. 

“ But he soon—very soon—will be here!” added the 
artless creature. 

“Speak!” exclaimed the terror-stricken woman— 
for a terrible presentiment overwhelmed her; “ you 
know I cannot endure suspense! my .nerves are 
like the leaf of the aspen—the lighest breath will shake 
them.” 

It was the first time in her life that Jnlie had been 
teld the feelings of her relatives were so sensi- 
tive; but she stood in too mach awe of her to hesi- 
tate. 

“ He will be here to-night !” she said. 

“To-night!” repeated the murderess, in a hollow 
tone. 

“By the mail, aunt?” continued the unsuspicious 
girl; “he will get down at the lodge, pass through the 
park, and——”’ 

Athalie could endure no more, but, bounding from 
the ottoman, she rang the bell with violence. 

“Send to the lodge instantly !" she exclaimed, to the 
domestic who answered it. “I expect a visitor—a 
friend of your master's; receive him as he alights, 
accompany him to the house—do not quit him for an 
instant !” 

“T fear, ma’mselle,” observed the footman, “that it 
will be too late—the mail by this time must have 
passed the gate!” 

The wretched creature pointed to the time-piece 
upon one of the marble consoles near her—her agony 
was too great for her to speak; but the man under- 
stood her. 

“JT am wrong,” he said; “it wants four minutes of 
the hour.” 

Four minutes, and the lodge was at least a mile from 
the mansion. Still it was possible, although the chance 
was a desperate one. 

“Hasten tothe gate!” she said. “I will reward 
you if you reach it before he arrives—reward you 


richly !” 





The domestic waited to hear no win bade 
from the room. He was not one of tle ay wos 
whom the earl generally left at the 
longed to the household in London, and knew qui 
oe = the agpantin — ber gallantrieg Pie 
assured that the errand she had sent him on wy, , 
importance. a of 

“ + ” . 

rf ad teat with me, aunt ?” whispored Julie. 

“ And will you be glad to see Francis? , 
that he did not deeam his arrival a day eaten 
the one you appointed would displease you.” : 

“ What a simple fancy,” observed Athalie conan 
ing her emotion by a violent effort, « Angry! wir 
Pp I feel angry? And will I be glad to see him? 
” pnp I —_ be glad to see him—ag glad, Julie, 

Her daughter threw her arms around 
thanked her with a kiss. The guilty por hnay in, 
not return it. She felt that it would have heen 4 
mockery, like the one of Judas. In her remorse. sha 
continued to press the face of the innocent girl to 
pst ees — — her gaze upon her fea- 

ures—and remained with her ey. 
hand of the dial. a 

Three minutes had already passed since the mes- 
senger left the dressing-room. Never had time a 
peared so rapid in his flight before, . 

Four minutes had elapsed. By this time she knew 
that the mail had reached the gate. Oh, how she 
prayed the lodge-keeper might be absent, asleep—any- 
where but ready, to admit him. 

“It will he her death,” she thought, “if aught 
should happen to him. Her young heart is 0 en- 
twined with his, that the blow which reaches one 
must strike them both !” 

The time-piece struck the hour. The wretched 
woman listened till her agony became almost iusup- 
portable. + 

“ Aunt—dear aunt—you are ill!” exclaimed the u- 
suspecting girl; “let me ring for assistance.” 

“No, no—it was but a sudden spasm. I am better 
now,” replied her mother, releasing her from her em- 
brace; “the danger, if any, is past —past !” she re- 
peated, looking at the dial. 

“ Thank heaven!” 

Before Athalie could repeat the words, the report of 
a gun was heard ata distance in the park. A deep 
groan escaped her. 

There was a second shot. In an instant her whole 
manner changed. She started to her feet, and a lov, 
hissing laugh issued from her lips. The second shot 
had re-assured her—the lover of her child was to com? 
alone. The victims she expected would be together. 

“ You are a fond, foolish girl!” shesaid; ‘and make 
me almost us nervous as yourself. There, I am better, 
and can kiss you now!” she added; “ Good-night, 
Julie! Dreams—sweet dreams!” 

“You forget Francis,” observed the maiden, pout~ 
ingly. “ Will you retire before you have seen him? 

“No—no! I feel that it would be unkind! The 
footman will soon return—I will wait up till he ar 
rives.” p 

Half an hour elapsed, and yet no one came. Voices 
at last wero lieard in the park, and the sound of a car- 
riage upon the gravel path: it was one of the guests 
departing. : 

“T shall begin to think,” observed Athalie, “tha 
Francis is but a cold lover! Surely he might have 
been here by this time—the distance from the lodge 
is not so very great!” se? 

Again voices were heard on the lawn; but this tims 
they were accompanied by the ringing of the bell and 
cries for assistance. 7 

“Something has happened—I feel there has!” ex 
claimed Julie, who began to feel alarmed for be 
lover's safety. 

“ Foolish child! What can have happened?” 

“The guns we heard?” - 

“ You will often hear them!” said her auat; “the 
place is infested with poachers!” < 

There was a cry of “Murder!” Unable ‘to - 
the horrible suspense, the poor girl threw open ts 
window of the boudoir, and, calling to a group? 
gentlemen who were standing together below, @2 
treated them to tell her what had occurred. 

“Nothing! Close the window ?” was the reply. h 

Her doubts were soon ended; for Fifine—h 
features pale with terror rushed into the beudolr. 

“ Well,” said her mistress, coolly, “have you seen 
ghost ?” 


“Worse!” 
“Worse!” repeated the fiend ; “two ghosts or 
“Not ghosts, ma'mselle—but the bodies of two mi 
who have been found murdered in the park. 
‘Foolish woman!” exclaimed the governess, ol 
daughter fell fainting upon the ottoman; Dost ed 
you have done—alarmed her unnecessarily. 0 
they were the bodies of two poachers. - ‘mscll 
_ “Poachers!” repeated the Abigail ; ory oa oe 
—they were no more poachers than Tam: ©! 


as he 
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jressed in black, with a cloak upon his arm, quite like 
n!” 

oe the other?” demanded her mistress, coolly. 

«Jn the livery of the earl! ~ 

The countenance of the guilty creature changed, 
wd became almost as pale as that of the fair girl 
hose bappiness she had destroyed for ever. 

The ery of “‘ murder ” fell with an accusing sound 
gpon the conscience-stricken Athalie, ; 

For the first time during her long career of crime, 
the calculations of her intriguing, subtle spirit failed 
vr-at the very moment, too, when success appeared 

in. 
io. aes was terrible—the hand whose shadow 
forso mauy years bad haunted her was visible to her 
guilty soul at last. y 

“Julie, speak to me—a word—a look!” she ex- 
chimed, as she hung over the still inanimate form of 
ier chifd; “your fears deceive you—it cannot ‘be 
francis that is slain—perbaps he is only wounded. 
There is hope—there must be hope! Run,” she 
siiressing the terrified waiting-maid, “and let me 
jnow the wort! Suspense is more horrible than cer- 

inty!” 

“Th woman left the boudoir, and hastened to the 
wants’ hall, where several of the domestics had 
just brought the bodies of the murdered men. 

Qne was the lover of Julia. He was dead—quite 

d 
“he shot had reached his heart at the moment 
shen it beat high with hope and expectation—full of 
dreams of a happy future. 

Poor fellow ! 

Little did he think when he alighted at the lodge, 
that death lay crouching in ambush in his path— 
thathis welcome would be the blow of an assassin. 

The second body was that of the domestic whom 
Athalie had sent him. Although wounded to death, 
bestill breathed. 

The Earl of Moretown, his brother-in-law, the Duke 
of Ayrtoun, and most of the gentlemen who had been 
dining with him, were in the apartment, gazing with 
pile faces upon the dead and dying. 

“Has assistance been sent for ? ” demanded his lord- 


shi 

ais the footman, informed him that a groom had 
teen despatched to Fulton for a surgeon—also to sum- 
mon the police. 

“This is horrible !” observed his grace, who had 
been acquai = d with the murdered man; “I cannot 
comprehend it! Poor Arlain was a stranger in the 
wutry—how could he have provoked such deadly 
anity? The servant, too?” 

“Poachers!” replied the earl; the place is infested 
with them. 

Sir Thomas Liddle, the Rev. Mark Hathaway, and 
ther of the guests, shook their heads doubtfully. 

“Poachers,” they observed, “seldom fired, unless 
in selt-defeuce; and it was evidert from the appear- 
wes of the bodies, that there had been no struggle. 
Sonear the house, too!” 

This opinion ws confirmed by the arrival of the 

e-keeper with the luggage of the murdered man. 
He stated that the gentleman had not entered the park 
nore than five minutes before he heard the report of a 


gun. 
“Theyhave been shot with ball!” exclaimed Cap- 
tin Ker, an old Peninsular officer, who acted as 
cen of the yeomanry which Lord Moretown com- 
manded, . 

- had examined the wounds, and ascertained the 


Still they could not understand why the servaut 
ld have been slain with him. This Fitine ex- 
jliined by stating that her mistress had sent bim 
tin to meet Mr, Arlain at the gate, and given him 
~ orders to accompany the gentleman to the 


Although there was nothing extraordinary in such 
“ut of attention on the part of Athulie to an ex- 
pected guest, the earl heard her name in connection 
~ the murder with secret terror. Involuntarily 

‘yes encountered those of the old footman, James; 

hastily withdrew them: too well he understood 

ir expressicn—a sickening foreboding struck him. 
shriek was heard. The wretched J ulie, who had 
rary to the full sense of her misery, rushed 
ito the room, followed by her mother. At the 
ht of the body of her affianced husband, she threw 

_ frantically upon it, calling on him by a thou- 
tng names to look up and bless her with a 


. Francis—Francis!” she sobbed, “do you not know 
yewo—~the Voice of your poor Julie? How often 
+ hot vowed to me that its sound would break 
*p of death, A word—only one little word— 

fse my broken heart !” 
Ty remove her, madam!” said the Duke of Ayr- 
addressing the governess. “This scene is terrible 
“ veer] men to witness—it will destroy her! A blow 
» 80 Unexpected,” 


“ Dealt by my own hand,” thought Athalie. 

And bitterly did the guilty woman accuse fortune— 
so in*her impiety she termed the overruling action of 
a just Providence—for having marred her well-planned 
design—converted her intended triumph into confu- 
sion to herself, and misery to the only being in the 
world she ever really loved. 

There was something inexpressibly touching in the 
sorrow, the hopeless misery of Julie, as she sat with 
the hand of her murdered lover clasped in. hers—her 
tearless eyes fixed upon his pale features. 

“He is not dead!” she said, as her wretched parent 
endeavoured to lead her away; “he only sleeps—he 
will awaken soon !” 

“ Julie—my dear, sweet child,” urged the governess, 
at the same time striving to disengage her clasped 
hand from that of the corpse, “come with me—with 
one who loves you.” 

“ And did not he love me?” sobbed the mourner. 

“He did!” replied the murderess, soothingly. “ All 
who know must love you—all feel for you.” 

At the sound of her voice, the domestic, whom the 
attentions of his fellow-servants had succeeded in 
partially recalling to consciousness, opened his eyes, 
and rivetted them upon the speaker. There was a 
mute accusation in his glance which made her trem- 
ble: he felt that his life, which was fast ebbing 
from him, had been sacrificed, and that she was the 
cause. 

“ Poor fellow!” said the duke; “see—he revives! 
Would the surgeon were come—his state perhaps is 
not hopeless.” 

The Rev. Mark Hathaway suggested that, for fear 
of his immediate death, his declaration should be taken, 
a proposal which was at once agreed to. 

(To be continued.) 








GREEN AND KEe.iey.—Richard Green, the champion 
of Australia, is, we are informed, on his way once 
more to this country to contend for the championship 
of the Thames. He has sent £10 to precede him, for 
a match with H. Kelly, of Putney; and the latter 
has, we believe, covered the deposit, and expresses 
confidence in the result. 

Out of twenty-two competitors for the production 
of a challenge vase of the value of £1,000, to be shot 
for annually with the regulation rifle by twenty Eng- 
lish and twenty Scotch volunteers, at Wimbledon, the 
design sent by Messrs. Elkington, of Birmingham, has 
been selected by the committee, composed of Sir 
Charles L. Eastlake, F.R.A., Mr. D. Maclise, R.A., 
Mr. Foley, R.A., and Mr. Layard, M.P. 


SEs 
AVERTING DISEASES 


Pain is a blessing; it is the great life-preserver; 
it is the sleepless, faithful sentinel which gives prompt 
warning that harm is being done. Pain is the result 
of pressure on or against a nerve; that pressure is 
made by a blood-vessel, for there is no nerve without 
a blood-vessel in close proximity. In health, each 
blood-vessel is moderately full; but the very moment 
disease, or harm, or violence, by blow, or cut, or 
otherwise, comes to any part of the body, nature be- 
comes alarmed, as it were, and-sends more blood there 
to repair the injury—much more than is usually re- 
quired; that additional quantity distends the blood- 
vessels, presses against a nerve, and gives disquiet or 
actual pain. In these cases this increased quantity 
of blood is called “inflammation.” Again, if a man 
eats too much, or is constipated, or by some other 
means makes his blood impure, it becomes thickened 
thereby, and does not flow through its channels as 
freely as it should; hence it accumulates, dams up, 
congests, distending the veins, which in their turn 
make pressure on some adjoining nerve, and give dull 
pain, as headache. This congestion in the apteries 
gives a sharp, pricking pain. E 

Pain, then, is the result of more blood being deter- 
mined to the part where that pain is, than naturally 
belongs to it. The evident alternative is to diminish 
the quantity of blood, either at the point of ailment or 
in the body in general. ‘Thus it is that a mustard- 
plaster applied near a painful spot, by withdrawing the 
blood to itself, gives instantaneous relief. Opening a 
vein will do the same thing; and.so, but not as ex- 
peditiously, will any purgative medicine, because that 
by all these things, by diminishing the amount of 
fluid as to the whole body, each particular part is 
proportionably relieved. On the same principle is 
it that a “good sweat” is “good” for any pain, and 
affords more or less relief. Friction does the same, 
even if it is performed with so soft a thing as the 
human hand, for any rubbing reddens, that is, attracts 
blood to the part rubbed, and thus diminishes the pain 
at the spot where there is too much blood. 

1. The instant we become conscious of any unplea- 
sant sensation in the body, eat nothing. 2. Keep 


These are applicable and safe in all cases; some- 
times a speedy result is attained if, instead of being 
quiet, the patient would, by moderate, steady exercise, 
keep up a gentle perspiration for several hours. In 
many cases, this remedy will become more and more 
efficient, with increasing intervals for need of its ap- 
plication, until at length a man is not sick at all, and 
life goes out like the snuff of a candle, or as gently as 
the dying embers on the hearth. 








TRY. 


Lire is like a series of stately and beautiful apart- 
ments with closed doors; honour, wealth, fame, in- 
fluence, are eack apartment, so to speak, in its great 
temple ; and written over each is the motto, “ Try.” 

It isin vain, young aspirant, that you are endowned 
with talents, friends, opportunities, uniess you try to 
win in the race of virtuous endeavour. 

Few blessings fall in the path like ripe fruit, before 
the idle and unworthy. If a thing is worth having, it 
must be laboured for through days and months of 
patient effort. Diligerice, care, energy, must all com- 
bine to smooth the paths of the successful. 

The highest prizes of life lie like buried gems, hid- 
den among the rubbish of hard, common-place effort. 
“ Here a little, there a little,” are the steps which lead 
to honour; and roble hearts are made such, and 
proved such by the slow toil of the ascent. 

How many gifted by nature, perhaps in a high 
degree, have failed of success and died heart-broken— 
their great life-purpose crushed and withered, only 
because fame and fortune did not spring up in a night, 
like the “gourd of Jonah”—because their aim did not 
strike the mark at first, and they were too gifted, too 
elevated, to—try! 

No, the safe, sure path is more beaten. Even genius 
must work—work hard, and show by its all-conquering 
patience, that it has its stream higher than the fous- 
tains of earth, and can afford to ripple on for years, 
ere it reaches the level of its own high thoughts. 

But to those who are placed among the common 
duties and trials of life, still the word applies with 
even greater force—try. Never say what you can do, 
nor what you cannot do, till you have tried, and 
patient effort bas laid stone upon stone in the temple 
of your own duties; until, by imperceptible degrees, 
you have removed the difficulties of your lot, and 
under a guardian Providenee which ever blesses those 
who labour, have watered the field of all your oppor- 
tunities. Then, and not till then, despair, when you 
have exhausted the treasury found in that little word 

M. T. B. 


—Try. 








ALETHE. 


a 
CHAPTER XXL 


Nor till the rapid motion of the horse revived her 
did Melicent Rainbold fully understand that she was 
being carried away from her friends. Her feelings 
were those of terror and despair. Her first impression 
was that she was in the power of the Sepoys—the 
most alarming thought that could have entered her 
mind. 

The suddenness of the transaction had bewildered 
her. It had not seemed possible that a person ‘could 
be caught up and spirited away with so much adroit- 
ness and celerity. 

She had not yet seen the faco of the man in whose 
arms she was held, nor did she dare look over her 
shoulder to see it. He presently slackened his speed, 
and two men on horseback came up with him. They 
were both natives, and Melicent was glad to observe 
that they did not wear the uniform of the Sepoys. 
The painted features of Tilac she instantly remem- 
bered, for they had been too deeply impressed on her 
imagination in that moment of consternation when, 
rushing into her apartment, he caught her in his 
arms. 

The figures on his dark cheeks, the red and white 
stripes across his forehead, the redness of his teeth, 
and the craftiness of his eyes, all served to increase 
her dread and apprehension. 

Feeling her trembling in his arms, the person who 
was supporting her in the saddle now addressed her. 
It was the first time since her seizure that a word had 
been spoken. 

“Do not distress yourself unnecessarily, Miss 
Rainbold,” he said. 

Nothing could have amazed Melicent more than 
that voice. Indignation now mingled with her fears. 
“Mr. Bracegirdle,” she said, after two or three 
stammering efforts to speak, “it is to you, then, that I 
am indebted for this outrage! To you, Raynor 
Bracegirdle, the son of my father’s friend, and the re- 
cipient of my father’s hospitality! ” 

‘“‘How have you treated the son of your father's 
friend, Miss Rainbold?” asked Raynor, with a bitter 








warm. 3. Be still. 


resentment. 
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“ Better than he deserved,” replied Meiicent. with 
hot contempt. ‘You should have been driven from 
my home with scorn and reproaches! Ay, you should 


have been scourged thence! ” 

“What was my crime, Miss Rainbold? I will 
tell you. My love was my crime!” said Rayuor, 
bitterly. 

“T cast back the falsehood! Your heart was full 
of crime. Love had no place in it. But there was 
100m enough there for envy, hatred, and murder.” 

She speke with cool and cutting severity. For an 
instant, Dracegirdle was confounded. 

“T'Le terms you make use of, Miss Rainbold, are 
most offensive and unjust.” 

He tried to assume the air of an injured man. 

“It is a flimsy artifice, that of falsehood,” returned 
Melicent. ‘ Your dark secrets are known, not to me 
only, but to others,” 

Tilac, the tiger-tamer, bent forward in his saddle to 
hear her words. 

“Tell me, sir, where is your Hydrabad? Perhaps” 
—she turned ber flasling eyes upon Tilac—* perliaps 
this is he, disguised to suit your occasion.” 

Tilac shrugged his shoulders, settled into his saddle, 
and showed his red teeth in a laugh so anomalous 
that she could not understand it, 

Bracegirdle himself appeared struck by this obser- 
vation, and glanced quickly at the tiger-tamer. As 
for Melicent, she saw, or thought she saw, a resem- 
blance to Hydrabad in the paiuted face of Tilac. 

“Your allusion to the imposter, Hydrabad,” said 
Raynor, “is to me unintelligible. That he was a 
base villain may or may not be evident to you or me; 
but that I had any connection with him is as false 
as injurious.” 

“Add not falsehood to falsehood!” she retorted. 
“Tt was with that crafty native that you devised the 
death of Neal Kavanagh.” 

Tilac looked steadily at his horse’s ears. His lips 
were fixed, expressivg nothing but stoical indiffer- 


ence, 

“ The death of Kavanagh!” repeated Raynor. 

“Deny it not! I know the method, and the manner 
ef its accomplishment. Hydrabad dropped the fatal 
poison into the wound.” 

Glancing at Tilac, Melicent saw but the whites of 
hie eyes rolled upward. Was there anything like 
Hydrabad about those eyes ? 

She felt a shudder passing through the arms of 
Raynor. His heart beat with sudden violence. The 
certainty that he was revealed to the woman he 
thought he loved, affected him strangely. She al- 
lowed him to suffer a brief space, then added; 

“ Why do you not ask if he lives?” 

“T care not!” muttered Bracegirdle. 

“Then you shall remain in doubt. If he lives, it 
is not by your good-will; if he is dead, it is by your 
hand. It was not really Hydrabad who dropped the 
fatal fluid; it was you who peured it into the wound.” 

“Talk not of this, Miss Rainbold,” he replied, 
gloomily. ‘ Think of yourself, and not of me. What- 
ever I have done, it was for you that I didit. Bear 
that in your memory. Bear it now and ever!” 

“Knowing that you are a hypocrite and a mur- 
derer, what emotions do you hope to excite in me but 
aversion and horror? The hope of winning my es- 
teem has perished for ever. You can extort nothing 
from me to make you happy. Render what atone- 
ment and reparation you yet may. Return me to 
those who love me, and do penance ever after for the 
great crime of your life. I make this appeal earnestly 
and solemnly.” 

Tilac threw an inquisitive glance at Melicent. 

“It may not be, Miss Rainbold! The die is cast. 
My choice is made; my destiny recorded.” 

His brow was lowering, his voice gloomy. 

“An evil persisted in is an evil hourly repeated. 
Your crime becomes thrice a crime; your treachery, 
thrice treachery,” 

She paused, surprised at her own firmness. 

“ The will of the gods,” said Tilac, “must be done, 
though all the p-ople of India oppose it.” 

“There is but one God,” said Melicent. 

“ True!” responded Tilac. “ And we shall not be- 
hold him till the morn.” 

“God,” returned Melicent, “is never visible to 
man.” 

“Your God is never visible, but mine is,” said 
Tilac, sombrely. 

“ A Gueber!” exclaimed Melicent. 

“T worship Heat aud Light. The element of fire 
is eternal.” 

There was a dark energy in his words—a latent 
enthusiasm streaming up faintly from the dead ashes 
of superstition and ignorance, owing its life to the 
natural instinct of worship in man, 

“When the time comes for Tilac to be absorbed in 
the glorious element of fire, he will be absorbed. We 
know when death is near.” 

Struck by something in his tones, Melicent asked : 

“ How do you know when death is near? ” 


” 


“ By the inspiration of my faith,” answered Tilac. 
with energy. ‘ Death is near now.” 

He looked up with an icy smile. 

“Do either of you feel cold?” 

Bracegirdle shivered. 

“‘Coldness is the shadow of death!” 
and muttered to himself. 

“When an icy thrill creeps slowly on one,” he 
added, raising his mysterious eyes again to the face 
of Melicent, “chilling flesh and blood, soul and spirit, 
without known cause or compreliended reason, it is the 
signal of death!” 

Bracegirdle started suddenly, and cried out in a tone 
of horror. 

Melicent glanced over her shoulder, and saw a 
cobra-capello coil itself like lightning round lis neck. 
She did not move, she did not breathe, she did not 
have but one thought, before the venomous reptile 
darted its fangs into the flesh, 

Raynor’s arms relaxed their hold upon Melicent; 
the bridle dropped from his fingers. ‘ 

A stony horior overspread his features. With a 
groan, a moan, and an agonizing cry, he plucked the 
cobra from his throat, tore it asunder, and cast it upon 
the ground. 

During this time the horses had been going at an 
easy canter; now, as if controlled by one impulse, 
they stopped, dilated their nostrils, settled backward 
upon their haunches, and trembled. 

“They feel the death!” said Tilac, in a tone that 
froze the blood in Melicent’s veins. “ Animals often 
know when the divine fire is going out. Dogs 
sometimes sit at their masters’ gates, and howl 
piteously over the prophecy of death{that is within 
them. Animals are the providences of man. They 
are not only his servants, his friends, but his moni- 
tors.” 

Melicent sprang from the horses, and shrank with 
a shudder from the writhing strings of the cobra, tied 
in quiveriug knots in the path. 

Bracegirdle sat for a few dreadful moments in icy 
and mortal dread; then drawing forth a revolver with 
fierce haste, fired six barrels one after the other at 
Tilac, who sat smiling and motionless on his horse. 

“You cannot kill the evil one!” he sneered. 

“T thought so! I thought so!” cried Bracegirdle, 
gnashing his teeth. ‘You have betrayed me, ac- 
cursed! But there may be lope.” 

With these exclamations, he turned his horse, lanced 
its sides savagely with his spurs, and sprang away on 
the backward path. 


Tilac sighed, 


CHAPTER XXIL 


“Let him ride!” sneered Tilac. “‘ He'll not ride far. 
The wound witl turn dark; a black coze will gush 
from it, and he will die in pain.” 

While Tilac gazed after the vanishing form of 
Bracegirdle, the realization of her situation burst upon 
Melicent. She was now in the hands of two natives, 
of whom she had everything to dread and everything 
to suspect. 

She had gained nothing, she feared, by the late 
thrilling event. Seeing Tilac and his companion 
looking after the lessening shape of Bracegirdle, the 
thought of eseape came upon her, and she fled into 
the jungle, which, in that place, was dense. She ran 
swiftly, but not far. 

The attempt to vie with the speed of Tilac, she 
knew would fail ; She therefore dropped down among 
the foliage, and lay motionless, It proved the best 
thing she could have done; for both Tilac and his 
companion passed her in furious chase. 

When their steps sounded far distant, she arose and 
hurried back to the bridal-path, in which the horses 
were quietly standing. 

Taking a stick from the ground, she struck each a 
blow, which sent them galloping away. This done, 
she crept into tse vines on the opposite side, and 
cowered close to the earth. 

In a few minutes, Tilac and the other returned, 
astonished and at fault. Discovering that their horses 
had run away, even the stoicism of Tilac was 
moved. 

“ By the burning sun !” he exclaimed, “ we prosper 
not, Kassim. This grieves me more than the treachery 
of Upas, who tore my sarong and wounded my flesh. 
She must have hidden. I am always cunning, yet 
always baftled.” 

“ Yes,” answered Kassim, “the prey is eversnatched 
from your hand. The English girl did well; for to 
sorrow she would have come at last. Where are eur 
horses, Hydrabad? I had rather have my beautiful 
mare thau your white Englishwoman.” 

This English girl, Kassim, was fairer than the 
dauzliters of earth are wont to be. You have seen 
me charm the suake ; you bave seen me bold it in ir- 
resistible bondage by the simple power of my will. 
So this goddess of a woman has charmed me. ‘The 
charmer is charmed—the tamer is tamed.” 








Tilac paused, and his brown breas 
with palo east rose andl fel) 

“T was fascinated, and I was the sor 
fect. She detested me as such, ae her 
shuddering and loathing from ‘ydrabad, or Til with 
any one with a swarthy skin. - 
arrows, and her hate lilee spears. Ah, had sles know, 
I was one of the Accursed People, she would Sehmetin 
me dragged at the feet of wild horses with a f, sling 
of joy! There was no hope for a black sou of Indix 
Think not that I loved, Kassim. IfT loved, [os 
hated. My passion was like the glimmer of burnieh , 
steel, cold and deadly. She would have withered ir 
my hand. I should have blighted her like the 
vapours that rise in the valley of the Guevo Upas 
Kassim, my joy is in destruction; my pleasure ig 
pain; my happiness in the misery of others,” 

“Do you feel cold?” asked Hydrabad. 

“Yes,” answered Kassim, trembling, "I fo 
cold.” 

“It is the shadow of death!” said Tilae; and 
leaping upon Kassim like a ravenous lion, he slip:el 
anoose over his head, threw him upon his face, stoud 
upon his shoulders, and stranyzled him. , 

When life was extinct, he lifted the body, cast it 
into the bushes, and went his way. 

Mclicent, from her grassy hiding-place, witnessed 
this tervifié scene with sensations of horror too intense 
to be described. 

Her brain reeled and whirled, and staggered with 
awe and dread long after the Strangler had disap- 
peared from her swimming sight. 


. or 
Her Scorn was like 


—— 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Wnhtte Melicent was slowly recovering from the 
shock her nerves had sustained, a pelanquin, borne 
by four natives, came in sight. 

In the palanquin was a European, about thirty 
years of age, of a pleasing countenance, and Wearing 
the uniform of an officer of high rank. That faco 
gave her confidence. 

Her blood thrilled with pleasure. Despair gave 
place to hope, and sickly fear to healthful anticipa- 
tion. She obeyed the first impulse of ler mind, and 
arising, hastened to intercept the palanquin. At the 
first glimpse of her figure, the officer.commanded his 
bearers to halt, and arose from his recumbent position, 
The natural gallantry of his nation was instantly 
displayed. 

“Lady,” he cried, “do I behold the face of» 
countrywoman ? Surely, it is a misfortune alone 
that brings you here. Nay, spe:k not. Your pale 
face, your disheveled hair, your clasped hands, your 
imploring expression, tell me what is the duty ofs 
true gentleman.” 

He sprang from the palanquin, and, advancing to 
Melicent, doffed his military cap, and extended his 
hand. It was his left hand that he offered. 

“ Excuse the left hand, madam,” he said, “ for the 
right has tasted of rebel steel.” 

Melicent took the proffered hand with indescribable 
emotion. 

Never, never had human hand appeared so precious, 
Her feelings overpowered her, and staggering forward, 
she was received unconscious on the brave breast of 
the stranger. 

With not a little pain to his own wound, with his 
own hands he placed her in the palanquin. Her won- 
drous beaufy excited not only his sympathies, but his 
admiration. 

With her respiration apparently suspended, her 

cheeks, ivory white, her loug dark lashes closed over 
her eyes, she presented to him a picture of beauty 
and helplessness which not only appealed to lis 
manhood, but called forth the tenderest feelings of his 
soul. 
Taking from the pocket of the palanquin a flask, he 
bathed her brow and moistened her lips with its con- 
tents. When indications of returning life appeared, 
he ordered the bearers to proceed, and watching her 
countenance unremittingly, walked by her side. 

Melicent went on dreamily. She had but one con 
sciousness, and that was a vague realisation of relie 
and safety. However deep ran the current of ber in- 
ward witldrawal from the external world, that sense 
of rescue was present, imminent, delicious. The 
motion of the palanquin was like the luxuriant undu- 
lation of waves ; the sound of the Englishinan’s voi 
was like @ mother’s lullaby, inviting repose and con- 
fidence. \ 

She drifted on like a living dream: like a fancy 
swimming in a Lethean river ; like a thought divorced 
from care. 

If Melicent sighed, it was not from suffer 
her lips quivered, it was not from fear; if she my 
her whe hands, it was not a prayer for a or 
she knew that an English officer walied beside bet. 
and in her weakness, in the reaction of ler —_ 
wrought sensibilities, she remembered her countty 
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nd had faith in the national honour. She tried 
smile her gratitude, and then, despite her best re- 
tions sank into a state of dreaminess. 
> this tranquil cowdition Melicent was carried a 
long distance, through an unfrequented and narrow 
way, where there was scarcely room to admit the 
age of the palanquin. She revived while being 
jume up @ flight of stone steps. 7 : 
Alarge door was then opened in an antique-looking 
huilding, and the palanquin set down in a wide, stone 
hall. Melicent perceived at once that she was in an 
ddidol temple. The officer assisted her to alight, 
adseeing that she was quite restored, was exceed- 
ingly gratified. He introduced, himself. 
#My name, Madam, is Argent,” he said. “TI hold 
therank of Colonel in the British Army. My regi- 
pentis now in active service, and it ismy misfortune, 
qa not my fault, that I am not at the head of it. 
faving been wounded with the sabre of a mutinous 
sepoy, 1 was considered unfit for duty, and with afew 
musty men, took charge of some English fadies, most 


ped, & 


di than wives and daughters of the offvers in my, 


regiment. Among those ladies ‘was a beloved sister. 
jaecepted this trust as #solemm duty, and have dis- 
charged it to the best of my ‘ability. With infinite 
jificulty, and after manyvestapes and thrilling adven- 
tures, I succeeded in safély renehing this old temple, 
which a devoted servant informed me was a@ place so 
remote and little visited, that we might rémain con- 
pled here, unolested,a long time. ‘The temple is 
huge, with innumerable ‘secret avenues and priestly 
contrivances, which kept one continually making fresh 
disoveries and finding new hiding-places. ‘I'o the 
hdies I have spoken of, Madam, 1 shall now have 
auch pleasure in conducting you.” 

“Colonel Argent,” answered Melicent, joyfully 
fected by what she had heard, “nothimg could be 
noreagreeable than the turn which Providence has 
given my fortunes within the last hour. The particu- 
ls I will tell you when I am somewhat reeovered 
from fatigue and excitement. I am the daugliter of 
\ajor Alexis Rainbold, of whom you may have heard. 
last night, I was suddenly seized, placed on a horse, 
sad hurried away. What transpired afterwards, you 
lall know in good time.” 

Itwas now morning. The sun had not arisen, but 
there was a ruddy glow in the east that betokened his 
cing. It was not yet light enough to see in the 
temple, Colonel Argent rang a bell, and an English 
widier, with a wooden leg, appeared with a lamp. 
looking around her, Melicent saw various niches, in 
sme of which were hiticous idols. 

“Thave heard of Major Rainbold,” said Argent, 
lading the way. ‘He is a brave officer, and has seen 
etviee. Iam most fortunate in being able to offer 
tlelter and safety to his daughter.” 

The colonel never spoke with more sincerity in his 
li. His whole deportmeat bore testimony to the 
interest Melicent had excited in his mind. 

Asthe wooden-lecged soldier went stumping before 
him, and the young lady leaned timidly upon his arm, 
the was a flutter of his nerves and a turmoil of the 
thood that he had never before experienced. 

After many and, to Melicent, inexplicable windings 
ind turnings, opening and shutting of doors, she was 
fully ushered into the presence of the ladies alluded 
t. Her reception was all she could have wished— 
friendly, cordial, and earnest. When she had relatcd 
theincidents of the night just passed, their interest and 
Kindness, if possible, increased. The colonel’s sister, 
aftir-haired, blue-eyed girl, was particularly atientive 
audsympathizing. When it was presently insisted 
won that Melicent should take some repose, this fair 
filet by her till she awoke, soothing her troubled 
\ssings, and watching anxiously her fevered dreams. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘Tar elephant swept on. He seemed an immense 
hissile hurled from a gigantic engine, Although the 

8 laid back their ears, stretched out their necks, 
tad devoured the ground with their advancing fect, 
“ey soon were left behind, and Barnabas was obliged 
Wodlacken the speed of Methuselah. 

It smost exciting!” saidIda, “If Melicent were 
"ith vs, Tconld almost feel happy. This isa royal 
st, M '. Hutton.” 

Well, it’s about as spry as they make. You 
Wnldu't think such a wounded great critter was 
Py, would ye? Spry! Bless your pretty face, 
ory He hasn't scarcely started yet. You see 
ny im partly for the turf, partly for his intelligence, 
wie for his strength. That makes three 

"8; and he’s got ‘em, I vow! He's got the ad 
orem both in speed, sagacity, and power. And as 
. Sze, kum, there isn’t one that can compete with 

in bigness,” 

ve paused, and bending forward, patted one 
rer (lth broad ears with his lance, which he 

ge 6b to take with him. 

be has au elephant,” he added, with pride, 


“the must be an elephant like Methuselah. Ile must. 
Yes!” 

Mr. Hutton pronounced the concluding words with 
the greatest complacency. But he was not a little 
startled just then at hearing Upas—whose muzzle, as 
she sat placidly on the elephant, reached, over his 
shoulder, in close proximity to his cheek and ear— 
emit a most unexpected and astounding roar. 

Barnabas was so astounded by this explosion that 
he plunged forward to Methuselah’s head without 
ceremony. 

Safely lodged on this expansive surface, he turned 
round amd presented a face so full of comical amaze- 
ment, that it excited the risibility of both the girls. 

Hutton brought his lance into warlike position; but 
Upas, with her handsome head in the air, did not in 
the least notice him. She repeated the prolonged and 
singular sound. It was auswered afar off in the 
jungle. y 

Miss Macgregor was looking at Alethe, and ob- 
served that she grew pale; that her lips parted; that 
her eyes dilated. She could not comprehend this 
ehange, but continued to look at her, 

Upas threw her nose in tle air again, and reiterated 
the note that Had produced so much surprise. Tt was 
now neither harsh nor@brupt; but soft, musical, and 
protracted. 

Without the Iapse of‘ moment, the swelling tiger- 
ery was responded to; but it was not a melodious 
wail ; it wesa deep, startling roar. 

“A decoy tigress!” exclaimed Alethe, in great 
‘alarm. 

“A decoy tigress? What do youmean, little ’un?” 
asked Barnabas. 

“Upas isa decoy. She has been trained to allure 
the fierce lords of the forest from their secret lairs, 
It is the work of Tilac! Every male tiger within the 
sound of her voice will be upon us. We may need a 
score of beaters and hunters to repel them, and we 
may need no more than your single arm, aided by 
Upas and the elephant. Heaven only knows! Where 
is my—where is my master ?” , 

She stopped aud ‘strained her eyes on the backward 

ath. 

P “T see him—I sce fim!” she added, clasping her 
hands. “Isn't he a brave, handsome man, Miss Mac- 
gregor? Don’t you love him, Miss Macgregor ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Ida, astonished and bewildered. 
“T love my guardian.” 

“You ‘onght—you ought! You cannot find a 
braver man or a kinder gentleman. Ask him to ex- 
pose you to danger, and he would go into a towering 
raze; ask him to risk his life for you, and he’d smile. 
What can be better than that? Do you know any- 
thing more exalted, Ida?” 

Miss Macgregor, impelled by a kindly inflnence, 
laid her hands on the shining hair of Alethe, and 
looked into her face as she had never done before. 
There was love, doubt, surprise, in that look. 

“ Alethe,” she said, in a gentle tone, “forgive me 
if I have ever called you aught but sister. I knew.” 
she whispered, “there was a mystery in the white- 
ness of your skin aud the Christian sweetness of your 
temper; but your secret never before shone from 
your eyes or spoke to me in the ineffable tenderness 
of your lips.” 

Ida kissed the girl’s forehead. 
weep. 

“You have betrayed me!” she murmured. ‘ You 
have ravished from me my inner life. But your 
eyes and your kisses might betray one wiser than I. 
I complain not, I reproach not, I only ask silence. 
For the sake of Melicent, for the sake of him (see how 
brave he looks !) I ask silence.” 

Those words were whispered most hurriedly and 
most softly into the ear of Ida, which the white lips 
of Alethe touched. 

“Fear not!” responded Miss Macgregor, deeply 
moved. “A bond is established between us that may 
never, never be broken. ‘Trust, my dreamy-eyed, 
trust!” 

“By George! You gals ‘pear tu be meltin’ and 
runnin’ together. I don’t see what's the good of 
kissin’ and cryin’. Letthe varmint roar. Who cares 
for roarin’? I don’t, and Methusélah don’t. Bless 
your little weak bodies, he could kill a regiment of 
‘em! Don’€pe oneasy—don't. Pray keep the watery 
elements in their nat'ral reservoir, and don’t drown 
your pretty eyes. A drownded pair o’ eyes is dim, 
and ain’t the things to look at.” 

Both Ida and Alethe smiled at honest Barnabas. 

“ That's more cheerful like,” quoth he. “ We can 
take care of ourselves, I'll warrant.” 

Upas cried out again, and the masculine voice re- 
sponded much nearer than before. 

“ Can’t you stop her?” asked Barnabas, “Clapa 
break on her organs.” His voice betrayed some un- 
easiness. 

“Tilac has trained her. Habit is stronger in this 
instance, than my influence. Be prepared, Mr. Darna- 


Alethe began to 


| us, and Upas will attack it; but I fear she will not be 
~ to the struggle. Bring your elephant to her 
seLp. 

A tremendous roar shook the jungle. A splendid 
full-grown tizer sprang into the narrow track before 
them. Upas bounded over the head of Barnabas, and 
aliglited on the ground. 

The stranger tiger was not disposed to combat, but 
Upas darted on him like an arrow, and a fierce con- 
flict followed. 

“ Methuselah — Methuselah !” cried Barnabas. 
“Pick him out—pick him out, old boy! Don't let 
mm git the better of the little un, At him, I say, at 

im! 

Animated by the earnest voice of Hutton—and 
Methuselah needed small incentive when a fight was 
in view—the elephant rushed to the whirling and 
mixed mass of tiger, and darting out his trunk, 
seized the new-comer with unerring certainty, and 
lifted him into the air; but both tigers were so 
closely and so savagely interlocked, that they ruse to- 
gether in the omnipotent grasp of Methuselah. Upas 
guided by her instincts and her training, and seeing 
how the battle was being decided, struggled free, aud 
dropped lightly to the earth. 

But the wild, princely, and hitherto unmatched 
male writhed hopelessly in the coil of the elephant; 
his ribsyiclded, his bones cracked like glass, and his 
proud life was extinguished. 

Methuselah carried the quivering and unresisting 
weight a short distance, then dropped it with a shrill 
Whistle of disdain and triumph. 

Upas watched its conquered foea moment, and then 
flew back to Alethe with the lightness of a bird, and 
put up its head to be caressed. Alethe could not 
resist the eloquent appeal. 

However mistaken the action, the motive was of 
the best, and in harmony with her education. Her 
eyes sparkled like the fire of a forge. Her mouth 
was open, her tongue thrust out, and her cliest 
heaving with recent exertion; but there was a per- 
ceptible and compreliensible expression and glow of 
pride in the dumb face of Upas. It would have been 
cruel not to respond to it. 

Alethe threw her arms round her neck, kissed her 
soft head, and spoke kindly to her. 

The creature seemed ready to die with pride and 
pleasure; for it is the same. with man or animal, a 
sense of duty done brings happiness. Every grada- 
tion of life is governed by its instincts or its wislom. 
Upas was governed by her instincts and her wisdom. 

Barnabas Hutton witnessed this, not only with 
wonder, but admiration. 

He really believed that Alethe never did and never 
would do anything that was not entirely warranted 
by the circumstances of the case. 

Barnabas trusted in Alethe and Methuselah. He 
knew what these had done. He had been an eye- 
witness of the courage and devotion of the first, and, 
as for the latter, long companionship had assured him 
of his fidelity and friendship. 

“By Jove,” the major cried, spurring up, “ the 
jungle is full of tigers!” 

“There’s one of ’em I'll make you a present of,” 
answered Barnabas, pointing to the lifeless animal that 
lay in the path. “if any more on’em come, they'll 
git the same reception.” 

“Dead!” exclaimed Kavanagh. 

“ Dead !” said the major. 

“ Dea!” quoth Barnabas. 

He looked humorously at the major 

‘“‘Tlave bard work to keep up, don’t ye?” Then to 
Alethe: “You'll: have to tie a string round that 
kitten’s neck, if it’s goin’ to make them noises. We 
can’t stop to fight with tigers every few minutes. If 
we're goin’ on a reg'lar hunt, I'd rather take daylight 
for'’t.” 

“T'll try and keep her quiet, Mr. Barnabas,” replied 
Alethie. 

“T wonder what’s comin’ now 2” said Hutton, who 
was ever on the alert. 

This query referred to a sound resembling the rapid 
gallop of a horse, and which soon proved to be such. 
While all eyes were fastened in the direction of 
the clattering, a man on horseback suddenly appeared, 
whom they recognized. It was Raynor Bracegirdle. 
Ue drew up his horse, and with every sign of intense 
excitement. . 
“Tam bitten! I am bitten!” he cried. His pallid 
face, his despairing voice, and the general agitation of 
his manner, showed how terribly he realised his 
situation. 

The party looked at him with dismay. Barnabas 
was the first to speak. 

“ What's tle matter of ye?” he asked. “ You look 
like a ghost a-horseback.” 

““T have been bitten by a cobra-capello! Will you 
sit looking at me like statues? Caunvot something be 
done? Will you see me die miserably before your 
eyes without lifting a hand?” exclaimed Bracegirdle, 





bas, for a conflict. The male tiger will soon be upon 
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“Don’t know what we can do for ye,” answered 
Barnabas. “ The bite of one of them snakes is deadly 
poison. Shouldn’t want one of ’em to tackle me, not 
by no means. Folks never get over them kind o’ 
hurts, I’ve heerd.” 

Alethe slid down from the elephant. The move- 
ment was so quick, that Hutton was not aware of it 
till he saw her standing on the ground. 

“Shall I save him, Mr. Barnabas?” she asked, as 
if arrested by a sudden thought. 

“T don’t know! He don’t seem scarcely worth it. 
Howsomever, if you’ve got that antidote about ye, 
you'd better try it. I don’t like to see a fellow 
critter die.” 

“T thought you’d say so, Mr. Barnabas,” answered 
Alethe. She turned to Bracegirdle. ‘Get off your 
horse. Be quick, for the venom of the cobra is 
8 ” 

“I know not what you mean,” said Raynor; “ but 
in heaven’s name try what you will.” 

He threw himself from his horse, and baring his 
neck, kneeled at Alethe’s feet. 

“There! there is the wound!” he gasped. “Do 
you not see it? I feel death already in my veins. It 
is stealing upon me. There is ice in my blood!” 

“Keep still. Do not tremble. You can die but 
once. Even good men must die once,” said Alethe, 
producing the serpentine vial, and preparing to apply 
its contents. 

“Good men,” groaned Bracegirdle, “can die easier 
than I. Save me! save me!” 

She dropped the sparkling elixir into the wound. 

Bracegirdle shivered and writhed. 

“ It scorches,” said he, “like fire! It thrills through 
me as lightning. Girl! girl! I fear you have deceived 
me. You excite hope, that my despair may be more 
dreadful.” 

“Look at him!” replied Alethe, pointing to Ka- 
vaoagk. 

Bracegirdle raised his eyes, and seeing the young 
officer, was greatly amazed. 

“The dead comes to reproach me!” he muttered. 
“Tam surely dying, for phantoms flit before my fail- 
ing sight. All things reel; all things stagger ; all 
things fail! The earth slips from beneath my feet; 
I slide off; I go down into the vortex! Oh, for some 
human hand to grasp!” Bracegirdle spoke in agony 
and bitterness; in fear, in remorse. He saw his sins 
overtaking him ; he saw his hypocrisy rolling upon 
him like billows of the sea, ingulfing him for ever. 

“Take my hand! take my hand!” said Alethe. 
“ Hold it fast! hold it fast! It will keep you on earth. 
It will keep you from darkness.” 





[THE ABDUCTION OF MELICENT.] 


Bracegirdle clutched ner hand like a drowning 
man. He pressed it to his forehead; he held it in 
both his; he clung to it as to his life; he sobbed upon 
it piteously. 

There is nothing like a friendly human hand in 
the hopeless hour of the soul’s dread and darkness. 
It is more than gold—it is more than houses and 
lands. 

“You will live, Mr. Bracegirdle, you will live,” 
said Alethe, allowing him to crush her little hand in 
his, to bruise it, to moisten it with his tears, and to 
kiss it. 

He believed himself dying. Inthe hour of dying 
one must have something tangible to grasp. Uncer- 
tainty will not do. Dying flesh and blood clings to 
living flesh and blood with inexpressible yearning. 
No matter whether the dying be good or bad, it is the 
same. 

“ You will live, Mr. Bracegirdle, you will live,” re- 
peated Alethe. “This is a sovereign antidote for 
poison. It saved him.” 

She pointed to Kavanagh. 

“It saved him!” said Bracegirdle, somewhat 
wildly. 

“ A single drop, Mr. Bracegirdle.” 

“But there is a difference!” moaned Raynor. “He 
deserved to be saved; I do not. I, the betrayer, have 
been betrayed. By the hand of Tilac I perish. Rain- 
bold—Kavanagh, should you ever find this Tilac, 
slay him as you would a venemous reptile! ” 

“How do you feel?” asked Alethe. “Ts there 
not a burning in the wound, and a thrill in your 
blood ?” 


“T can almost think so,” said Raynor, slowly. 

“ Think again.” 

“It is true. There is a glow in my blood. The 
ice changes to fire. I swelter—I burn!” 

“Tt will pass,” said Aletlie. 

“Hear me!” exclaimed Raynor. “If I live, my 
life shall be at your service. I freely lay it at your 
feet. Tread on it as you would on a serpent, or use 
itas you please. Itshall be no longer mine.” 

“Vows made in peril are incipient lies. The man 
who is bad, is bad from his own nature, and bad he 
will ever remain. Arise, Mr. Bracegirdle, mount 
your horse, and go whither you will. You are 
snatched from death, and for that be thankful. That 
which saved him saves you.” 

She again pointed at Kavanagh. 

“Had he died, you also would have died. That 
which thwarted you also saves you.” 

“Tseverybody listenin’ to this?” asked Barnabas, 
aglow with honest, earnest enthusiasm. “For the 
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sake o’ human natur’, I hope your fakilties are lively. 
The way I look at things, nothin’ can be more in- 
structive nor this, Look at that small gal, will ye” 

Barnabas poiuted his arm at Alethe. 

The major looked at him very affectionately 
indeed, and as he had never before looked at hin 
He appeared to have made an important discovery. 
What could it have been ? 

“ There’s a girl,” continued Barnabas, “ that don't 
perfess to be a Christian; that don’t perfess nothin’; 
and yet yeu see she’s done it. Not everybody would 
have done it. But, major ”—he turned to Rainbold— 
“she isn’t so dark as some o’ the natives. There's more 
white in her than there is of t’other. Now, major”— 
he raised his right hand, which had the lance in it- 
“that colour’s superior to any other. I like it better, 
and it is better!” 

“ You're a fine fellow!” vociferated the major. “I 
should like aregiment of such lads, and if I had ’em, 
I’d march to the relief of Lucknow without loss of 
time.” 

“ He glanced again at Hutton, then at Alethe; but 
his eye dwelt longest, and apparently with most 
pleasure, on the latter. 4 

“Mount your herse, Mr. Bracegirdle,” repeated 
Alethe, and go your way. The danger, as I have 
told you, is past. Trust not, in future, the friendship 
of bad men.” 

“ Accursed Tilac !” muttered Bracegirdle. 

He arose from the earth upon which he had sunk 
after the application of the elixir. He did not think 
he had strength to stand, or recover his seat in a 
saddle; but upon making the trial, he found himse 
stronger than he had thought. A pleasant languot 
stole over him. Despair was succeeded by calmness, 
and fear by confidence. 

“ Where is Melicent ?” whispered Alethe, fally per- 
suaded that he had been the cause of her disappeat 


ance. 3 

The face of Bracegirdle became suffused with shame. 

“ You require of me,” he said, ina subdued = 
“a humiliating confession. I see before me — e 
looked at Rainbold and Kavanagh—“ two again 
whom I have sinned deeply. Spare me the o— 
of confession till I am stronger. I left Miss Rainbe 
in the hands of Tilac. If you hasten, you ra 
able to overtake them. Do not delay. ‘ell Hut 

vance with all speed. 

+0 While Barnabas one assisting Alethe to bangers 
the elephant, she communicated the information ve 
had received, and they set forward at a rapid rate, 
Towed at a slower pace by Bracegirdle. 





(To be continued) 
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THE 


SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Warning Voice,” “ Man and his Idol,” “ Mrs. Larkall's 
. Boarding School,” &c. 
‘ ———@——————— 
CHAPTER XXV. 
THE UNEXPECTED MEETING. 
“Tell us,” they said, “ fer you have older years, 
What is this love that each of us has found ? 
Is it a thing for laughter, or for tears?” 

Tue uplifted weapon did net sweep downward into 
the heart of the intended victim. 

While a cry of terror rose to the lips of Constance 
Lomax, she saw the arm of the strange being who 
stood over her drop powerless, as if paralyzed, while 
the hand with which he still grasped her wrist re- 
lixed, and he tottered back, overcome with horror at 
his own act. 

Pas me,” he gasped, “for heaven’s sake, leave 

e! 


Anon 


But the girl could only gaze at him with a white 
md rigid face. Terror had deprived her alike of the 
power to move or speak. 

“Go, I tell you,” said the other, savagely. “ Why 
don't yougo? Why do you stand there, freezing the 

ood jm my veins? I’ve forgot myself once, and 
nay doit again; and if I do, heaven help you!” 

He put out his hands as if to thrust away the sight 
er, or to save himself from some temptation which 

Was fearful of his power to withstand. 

0 his dismay, Constance fell upon her knees, 

; #88 of the wet flags—heedless of the heav. Y rain, 
“ raised her hands toward him. 
tts lease me from my oath! ” she cried, in tones of 
= St nnestnees. “Tf you are innocent, nothing 
wet you! If you are guilty, I must not, I dare 
fe red you at the cost of Arthur’s life! I did not 
eaves to anger or provoke yeu; but because the 
Y 1on which Havering’s cruel death has awakened 
i. y er has grown a torture too great for endur- 
ies mi Pity you, my heart bleeds for you; but I 
omhey » to shelter the guilty at the cost of the 
She cai nd I will not. I came here to warn you 

’ ; to tell you that henceforth my lips are un- 
Withont . Would have been wicked had.I spoken 

wor 'st warning you? it would be worse if I 
oy OY fear of consequences to hold me silent 

Exasperated 

» Tather than moved, by these word 
Me man repeated his former dinclaeuntions i 
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“Go!” he said. “I hold you to your oath.” 

“ But Arthur——” she pleaded. 

“You have chosen between him and me,” was the 
fierce rejoinder. ‘You are sworn to keep my secret, 
at all risks, till I release you from your obligation. 
Take care how you trifle with your oath and me. 
And now, in heaven’s name—begone !” 

Repeating that former action of his, he seemed to 
fling her from him, and turned away. 

Constance struggled to her feet, and appeared asif she 
would again address him; but if this was her inten- 
tion, it was frustrated by the imperative tone in which 
he bade her begone, while he himself moved slowly 
away, and was soon lost in the darkness. 

The wind blew in sharp, cutting gusts, and the 
rain fell heavily ; yet for some moments Constance 
Lomax remained on the spot on which she had knelt, 
urconscious of both—unconscious of anything except 
a conflict of emotions raging in her mind. 

“What is my duty?” she ejaculated at length. 
“ Oh, that I could see the path, and had the power to 
follow in it! It cannot be a sister’s part to stand 
mute and see a brother perish; yet if I should be 
mistaken? If this oath should have been imposed to 
cover some venial fault only, and a word of mine 
should set the hounds of justice on a false scent—no, 
no! I dare not think of it! My brain whirls, my 
heart sickens! Oh, would that I were dead!—that 
I were cead !” 

Alas! death —from whose approach the happy 
shrink in terror—comes not at the longing of the 
wretehed! It was in vain that this despairing woman 
prayed in her bright youth for the repose of the 
grave. Life, not death, was before her; existence, 
with its sorrows and vicissitudes, was to be her por- 
tion, not the oblivion for which her heart yearned. 

Overcome with the scene through which she had 
just passed, yet rousing herself to the necessity of 
returning home as speedily as possible, Constance 
hurried from the paved court, near which she stood, 
and which at that hour was desolate and silent as a 
tomb, isto the thoroughfare adjoining it. 

That was little more cheerful, and she was just 
awakening to the imprebability of obtaining a cab 
there at that hour, when she was startled by the ap- 
pearance of a man, who stepped abruptly from the 
gloom beneath a solitary lamp. 

“ Hamnet Tresillian!” she exclaimed, in dismay, as 
she recognized a familiar face. 

“ Yes,” replied Hamnet, for it was he; “if you are 
returning, I shall be happy to escort you to where a 
vehicle may be obtained.” 

Her lips framed some gracious acknowledgment— 
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she scarcely knew what—so great was her agitation 
and embarrassment. For some moments she could 
neither overcome her surprise, not unmingled with a 
thrill of pleasure, nor regain her self-possession. 

“It—it is strange that we should meet thus,” she 
faltered, at length. 

“It would be,” was the young man’s reply, “had 
our meeting been purely accidental.” 

The words filled her with alarm. 

“What? Is it not by mere chance that you are 
here?” she ventured to ask. 

“ No,” was his reply. 

“T have been followed, then ?—watched?” she 
asked, with terror. 

“‘T cannot deny it,” was the answer. ‘“ But——” 

“Hamnet!” interposed Constance, warmly, “ think 
what you are admitting. It is a disgrace to act the 
part of a spy; it is mean, pitiful, unmanly. And yet 
you plead guilty to that ?” 

“Hardly to that,” replied the other—they were 
walking side by side as they conversed—“ hardly to 
that, as, I believe, you will own. A few words will 
explain what brought me here, and, I hope, will 
serve as my justification in coming. You are aware 
—I think you are aware—that for some time I have 
regarded your sister Ada with a feeling to which I 
can give but one name, that of the most devoted 
love.” 

“ Love!” 

The word was echoed so faintly that it did not 
reach Hamnet’s ear; but he paused and turned to his 
companion, half conscious of some convulsive thrill 
passing over her. 

“* You are cold?” he asked, thinking she shuddered. 

“ No.” 

“You are tired—may I offer you my arm ?” 

His arm? No! He offered it as ke spoke, but she 
drew back, and refused it firmly. 

“You were speaking——” she said. 

“ Of my affection for your sister. As I was saying, 
you, no doubt, knew of this, and believed, as I be- 
lieved, that it was reciprocated. Within these few 
days that illusion has been dispelled. She does not 
love me, Constance.” 

“No?” the girl demanded, eagerly. 

“Or, if she does, her affection is overruled by con- 
siderations which render my fate hopeless. You know 
to what I allude? No? Is it possible? You do 
not know that the banker, Garmeson, has supplanted 
me, if not in her affections, at least in outward con- 
sideration ?” 

Again Constance shuddered. 

At tiie mention of the banker’s name, her thoughts 
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flew back to the interview in which she had learned 
the dreadful secret f the forgery, and there flashed 
across her mind the suspicion that the hapless Ada 
had compromised herself by some fatal promise, as 
the price of Arthur's reputation. 

But, dismissing the idea as soon as it was eniter- 
tained, she said: 

“T was not aware of this.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Hamnet. “TI, at least, can 
bave no doult as to the truth, I have learedit 
from herself, and from—from her accepted suitor,” te 
added, bitterly. “I need not explaix, nor need I 
dwell upon the anguish the discovery has causedame, 
I mention it only to justify, in some degree, the step 
I have taken to-nig lit. and which it may seem, insome 
degree, to extenuate. Upen this blow tomy affections 
there has followed the tragedy which involves 
Arthur's life. He is my oldest and dearest friend. I 
would answer for his innocence with my life, and, in 
spite of what has happened, 
and to offer my services in her brother's behalf.” 

“ You are so good!” Constance murmured. 

“ At all events, Iam not so brave as I thought my- 
self. When I reached the house to-night, I had not the 
courage to enter. I loitered about in the closigg 
darkness, uncertain how to act, when, as I stood 
opposite, the door of the house opened, evdsome one 
stole forth. ‘It is she,’ I thought, and my heart 
swelled with emotion. Then I ‘perceived that she 
was disguised, and that her movements dmdicated 
secrecy and a fear of detection. Then jealous mis- 
giving seized upon me. ‘Sle is? ing an assigna- 
tion,’ I thought, and I felt that Ivcenld kill my 
wealthy and favoured rival. I little thoughtdt was 
the resemblance of your face to her’s whith iamade me 
do Ada this injustice.” 

He little thought that! 

As little did he think that his words were piercing, 
like daggér-points, the heart of his listening com- 
panion. 

“ And yeu followed me ?” 

It was with difficulty that she could shape that 
question on her lips. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I own it. My first impulse 
was to seize the opportunity of saying what I had to 
speak of Arthur;.but when J saw the secrecy with 
which you secured a cab, and noticed the whispered 
direction given, the demon in my heart overcame me. 
I resolved to follow, and see tlie adventure to its close. 
My cab kept yours in view, and when you alighted I 
was but a few yards distant. And it was then that I 
perceived the mistake I had made. A turn of the 
head, a movement of the hand, a nameless something 
—not the face—revealed the twin-s'ster.” 

“And, your jealous fears quite gone, you still did 
not return ?” said Constance. 

“Is curiosity ever justifiable in our sex?” the 
youth asked, with a smile. “If so, it surely was io 
this case. Your disguise, the secrecy of your move- 
ments, the questionable character of the neiglibour- 
hood to which you had come, the lateness of the hour, 
and your tetally u: protected state, all impressed me. 
I persuaded myself that what I had to say of Arthur 
was fitter for your ears, and satisfying my conscience 
so, I waited the opportunity of speaking with you. 
As I dia so, the noisy revellers passed, and I saw you 
shrink into the doorway, and when I looked for you 
again, to my surprise—will you pardon my saying 
so ?—you were not alone.” 

Constance had been terrified before, but it was as 
nothing to the feeling of that moment. 

“ You saw the—the person who accompanied me ?” 
she faltered. 
“T did. 

moment.” 

“ You saw his face?” 

“Yes. At first I thought it was Arthur himself.” 

* Arthur?” 

“Of course, a moment’s reflection showed me that 
that was impossible; but there was something in the 
features so like r 

“No, oh, no, Hamnet, you mistake!” interrupted 
the girl, with an eager, impatient manner. ‘“ Indeed, 
you mistake!” 

“Tt was my fancy, then. I had been thinking so 
much of Arthur that I might have been mistaken. 
At all events, a second look convinced me, and-as I 
saw you move off together, I was surprised at my 
own mistake.” 

“ You followed us?” demanded Constance, in an 
injured tone. 

““With my eyes only. I saw that you entered the 
street, from which you afterwards emerged alone, and 
1 waited where you found me.” 

“The sound of our voices reached you?” 

“Faintly.” 

“You beard us in conversation ? ” 

“T did, but did not catch a word of what passed. 
I waited because I was both surprised and alarmed, 
and because I wished to express to you how anxious 


I canglt sight of him, but only for a 


I resolved to see Ada, ! 


‘she was in quest, name‘y, a railway station. 


As he ceased, Constance reflected for a moment, then 
said: 
“ What you have seen to-night, Bamnet, has natur- 
ally surprised you, and you havea i:ght to expect that 
I should offer some explanation of it. Unbappily, I 
cannot do so, I can only hope thatyou will keep what 
you have seen a secret—will think the best, and not 
the worst, of my strange conduct. “Your good opinion 
is‘more to me than that of the whole world”—she 
Stopped abruptly ; themwdded, “for Ada’s sake.” 
What could a gallant youth do, but promise invio- 
lable secrecy, and declare himself more’ than satisfied ? 
Yet the distracted girl knew, with’therrare instinct 
of her sex, that this night’s chad added in 
Hamnect's mind to the suspi withwwhieh he must 
have regarded -her,—suspicions “of « amature fatal to 


woman. 

“This brief conversation had brought'them toran open 
and populous thoroughfare, where, late~ws it was, 
vehicles were constantly: One of these was 
secured, and Constance took r-seat. Then the 
young man wished hera safe journey home, raised 
his hat, and disappeared. 

“ His words were -¢old and formal,” exclaimed Con- 
stance, as she sank back in and burst into 
tears; “he did not offer me histhand. ‘He thinks me 
wicked, degraded, unworthy of his regard. Hamnet, 
of allothers! And I thought he loved me, asI have 
loved, have worshipped him. Fool that I have been 
notto:see that he has only tolerated'me' for Ada’s sake. 
Andmow—now he despises me!” 

She buried her face in her hands, and wept piteously. 
The events of the night presented themselves to her 
mind in a hideous phantasmagoria. Ayainst the dark 
background of Havering’s murder and Arthur's peril- 
‘eus'situation, there'stood out, in maddeniag intensity, 
the thought of the-stranger’s cruelty, and of Hamnet 
Tresillian's indifference and mistrust. 


CHAPTER XXVL 
CONSTANCE FORMS A DESPERATE RESOLUTION. 


Bewildered and amazed she wandered thence, 
But where, she reck'd not. 

Tne immediate effect of the step Constance Lomax 
had thus taken was to increase the difficulties of her 
position, 

So far as the murder was concerned, she had set out 
with a torturing suspicion, and had returned with that 
suspicion a tlhousand-fold confirmed. 

A few words will let the reader into her confidence 
in this matter. 

It will be recollected that after the scene at Wood- 
bine cottage, on the day of the murder, Constance had 
succeeded in making her escepe. She was a stranger 
to the neighbourhood, and was afraid of encountering 
Havering, who was pretty sure to start in pursuit of 
her, as he in reality did. Under that double disad- 
vantage she could only follow the instinct of self-pre~ 
servation and take the most secluded road which pre- 
sented itself as likely to lead to the object of which 
The not 
unnatural result was that she wandered some miles 
out of hey way, and found herself at nightfall on the 
open common, with anything but a clear notion of the 
direction in which she should next bend her steps. 
Darkness was coming on, and the mists rose, fold on 
fold, from the low-lying and marshy ground, stretch- 
ing away before her. Nota living being was to be 
seen; not even a shepherd, though the faint tinkle of 
a sheep-bell was sometimes audible. That she had 
lost herself by taking a road which wound in a direc- 
tion contrary to that she had expected, was clear to 
the belated girl, aud the only help fur it was that she 
should retrace her steps. 

Disheartening as this was, it seemed the only course 
open to her, and acting on the idea, Constance had 
already turned and proceeded some distance, when she 
was stn ‘ed by a footstep,—a light, hurried step on the 
grass «. xe beside her. 

Looking round she saw a marhurrying forward, and 
apparently anxious to pass her without observation. 
Where he had sprung from she could not conceive; 
why he should avoid her was equally inexplicable. 
But all she thought of at that moment was that here 
was some one who might know the locality, and be 
able to point out the way to her. 

Full of that idea, she stopped. 

The strangerstopped also, and looked furtively round, 
as if prepared to dart off, across the open country. 
But if he had any such idea, le promptly abandoned 
it, and came forward, fixing a searching glance on the 
girl’s face, just visible io the waning light. 

“ What are you doing here?” he demanded, 

Instead of replying the girl uttered a faint cry, and 
sorunk from him. 

“You know me ?” he cried savagely. 


“Yes.” 
You never—what? As I 


He was so startled at the upturned 
stagvered back a step or two. 

“ Not Ada—Constance,” was the 
his question. 

“Pshaw! nonsense !” cried ‘he strange . 
himself with an effort, yet still greatly agitated 
know nothing of you, or you of me. jt Was 4 cha 
guess of mine as to—what name did | gay ? = 
matter. And, look you, you're deceived by al 
likeness, some idle fancy. Faces alter in the a my 
Good night! good night!” ” 

He waved her off, and took a stride 
then returned. : ae 

His manner was excited; there was a nervous 
twitching of the lips, and as he raised hig right hand 
it trembled as if with palsy. 

“'You call'd me?” he asked. 

“No,” was the faint response; “ but —but—_» 

“You persist in your delusion. As you like, be- 
tween us—between us, mark me—but not to others 
Nota word of this meeting toa living soul, or by 
the heaven above us, you'll rue it. “I’ve reasons—an 
good ones, as\you know—for keeping my movements 
close. And wiatever you may hear, whatever may 
come ‘to liglit, no blabbing, mind. No chattering, 
‘Nota-syllable of this meeting. Promise me!” 

Constance hesitated, she scarce knew why, except 
that the manner of the man terrified her. 
The hesitation seemed both to alarm and exasperais 


face that he 


faint rejoinder to 


“Promise me, I'say !” he gasped. 

“ a wish it, I will,” the girl replied. 

“Tf T wisa it? Ido wish it. Promise me. No, 
you'll break a promise—sivear to me that not a word 
of this-escapes your lips. Swear that you will main- 
tain inviolable secrecy. Come! upon your knes 
‘swear it—so help you, heaven!"’ 

He seized her hand, as if to force her to kneel; but 
shrinking from him, she dropped upon her kuees, 
*Soukelp me heaven !” she murmured. 

“Good. Rise! Someone comes. Remember!” 


darted off, and was soon lost in the darkness. 
This was the scene which dwelt in the mind of 
Constance Lomax, and which had derived peculiar 
significance from subsequent events. It was the re 
collection of this which prompted her to scek out the 
stranger in the manner we have described, both for 
the sake of her own peace of mind, and in order that 
she might decide on her future course of action. 
“Tf,” she had argued with herself, “this oath was 
forced on me for any trivial putpose, or to serve any 
passing object, I may induce him to free me from the 
obligation of it. If not—if it was dictated by a sens 
of danger, as the result of crime, he will hold me to 
the terms of it. In any case, by refusing to regarl 
myself as any longer bound by an enforced promise, 
I shall satisfy the torturing doubts which now drive 
me to the verge of distraction.” 
She was right. 
The result liad proved that. 
She had satisfied herself thatthe oath she had taken 
had been imposed on her, with some real and tangible 
purpose, and that this purpose still remained in force. 
Was it difficult for her to understand the nature 
of it ? 
Rather was it possible for her to doubt that the maa 
whom she had encountered thus strangely had bound 
her to secrecy, under an oati, to conceal the fact of 
his being on the spot or which Leonard Haveriug 
met his violent death ? 
That conclusion could not be withstood. 
It forced itself upon her whether she would or D0. 
And with it came the inevitable question—Whit 
ought she todo? What was her plain, clear, im- 
perative duty? e 
All the weary night after her return, she lay tossing 
and turning upon her couch, tortured by the pressure 
of this thought, and by the recollection of the inter- 
view with Hamnet Tresillian. Morning found 4 
pale, haggard, and unrefreshed, still thinking, st 
endevouring, with a throbbing brow and fever 
brain, to shape out the course she ought to pursue. 
“The innocent must not suffer for the guilty, _ 
repeated, to herself, again and again, as if are’ - 
only decision which she could place clearly belo 
her. 
But who was innocent?—who guilty? 
The manner of the man who had over me 
the common had, from first to last, been most ha 
picious, more especially in the fact that, in 4 al . 
of desperation, he had been driven to the vets 

PT carat 4 hand, whet aa 
personal violence; but, un the other hand, © et 
overwhelming force of evidence weighed pen 
brother Arthur! Not alink was wanting 1U t ween 
of evidence tending to jis conviction. at ‘bis 
thouglit of this, andshaddered. Sie thonzht ¢ dee 
and the dreadful conseqtences of any word rec “ 
hers, came upon her with overwhelusug ar 
“I might seal ‘the doom of the innocD 








I am te be of service to Arthur in this dreadful crisis.” 


“No! It’s a mistake! 
live—'tis Ada!” , 


thought, and the idea was intolerable. 
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Assbe lay, writhing under the effects of it in the 


my dawn, her sister Ada stole in and stood by her 


adside. - : 
« You are not s-eepin 

; » «i 
«No, darling. 
Ada put her hands to her brow, and sighed de- 


g ?” she asked. 


” 


dingly. 
shal we ever again know what happy, peaceful 


rest is?” she murmured, more as if communing with 
jer own sad heart than addressing her sister. 
«You have passed a ~ epless night?” Constance 
i with x y sympathy. 
ed, with ready sympa 
° Yes—oh, yes. How can I sleep and Arthur where 
heis? Arthur in prison, and on such a charge ?” 
«And the evidence against him is so strong,” said 
Constance, pursuing the line of thought which had 
poccupying her own mind, : : 
cae even now they are not satisficd,” re- 
tamed Ada. “The police are busy adding liuk to link. 
be . 
Donot be alarmed, dear, but only last night an officer 


same here to inquire the nature of tho evidence you 
¢ : ; 
were prepared to give F 


4«]J—against Arthur ?” ? 

“Unfortunately it seems inevitable. I would not 

in you for the world; I know that Lady Severn 
spd all of them are uvjustin their suspicion of you; 
but think, dear, how prominently your name las come 
forward, and how natural it is that you should be re- 
quired to give your version of the events in which you 
lave taken part.” 

Constance buried her face in her hands. 

“What shall Ido? Oh, what shall I do?” she 

bed. 

“T ignorance of what had happened, and of the 
nental struggle through which her twin-sister had 
that night passed, Ada strove in vain to console her. 

“It is but to speak the truth,” Ada said. 

“The trath ?” 

“Yes, It is hard that your lips should breathe a 
yord that may imperil Arthur, but 

Constance put up her hands imploringly. 

“Nomore!” she cried. “The thought kills me. 
Nomore, darling! But tell me, this man, this officer 
whe came last night—he returns ?” 

“Yes, To-day.” 

“And I must see him ?” 

“There isno alternative.” 

“No,"—she reflected a moment—‘ None, none. I 
nust see him, I must tell him all. Arthur must be 
avedorhe must perish by my lips. Oh, it is hard! 
Itis very, very bard !” 

There was an incoherence in these words to -Ada, 
Which alarmed her. She feared lest grief, and a sense 
df shame,combined with this fresh appeal to her forti- 
tude, was telling upon her sister's brain, With gentle 
love and tenderness she strove to soothe and consoie 
her, and the morning was advanced—the gray dawn 
lad given place to the strugglivg sunlight—before she 
quitted the apartment. 

They parted with a tender embrace, Constance 
tgain and again clinging about her sister's neck with 
pusionate warmth and affection, while her fervid 
“God bless you!” rang in her ears as she went. 

Direetly the door closed Constance sprang from her 
uch, and hurriedly assumed the garments which she 
lad thrown off. on the preceding night. 

Her cheeks were flushed, and there was an unnatural 
Cupression of the lips as she proceeded. A sudden 
twolve possessed her. Desperation dictated a line of 
tnduct from which ina ca!mer moment her timid 
ualtre would have shrunk in alarm. 

“This determines me,” she burst out, unconsciously 
jyaking aloud. “My path is clear. I must go, I 
ust quit the dear homme which my presence pollutes. 
lcan vemaiu here ouly as au instrument of evil, The 
fager of calumny points at me; high and low regard 
deas a fallen, adegraded creature. Even those near 
mein blood shrivk from me, and from those I have 
aolved in my fall, Mother—sister—you shall be 
wed this shame, this disgrace !” 

paused; tears were in ber eyes and choked ber 

Werance, Her bosom heaved with convulsive throbs. 
arte way is clear, quite clear,” she resumed 
. Dgth, _“ Were I gone there would be no obstacle 

Hamnet's love for Ada. As it is, I stand between 

ue has surprised the secret of my heart. She 
ws how fondly, how devotedly I love him, and 

“ generous nature shields from me the pain whieh 
~ eiconragement of his edvances. would inflict 

me. Iknow it, I have watched it day by day. 
i$ Sactilicing herself, and sacrificing Hamnet who 

a a for my sake, And shall I bo less gene- 
te Shall I for ever thrust my hopeless love be- 

~ them and happiness ?” 

mean ae to ask that question, but, oh, the happi- 

“ aoe @ hung on the answer, and if she paused, 
“x ‘int ere she uttered it, it was because she 
 ) Wollan, not a hervine,—a gentle loving, suffer- 

% heari-Lroken Woluan, 

Light aan, is—to yo.” That was her resolve. “I 
ay to disgrace and injure those I love; but I 


dare not utter the words that may confound inno- 
cence and guilt, and involve them in one common 
fate. If I should remain to answer the questionings 
of the man who comes here to-day, heaven alone 
knows the wrong that I might do. I might seal 
Arthur’s doom, or saving him, I might condemn one 
who, whatever his failings, may be guiltless of bloed. 
I cannot tell, At least itis not for my voice to de- 
nounce him. And unless I take this step, how can I 
help myself? A hard, relentless fate drives me from 
my home, and from those whose love has made the 
happiness of my life. It is cruel, cruel, but inevitable. 
It must be.” 

That was her decision. Or rather it was the deci- 
sion she was compelled to accept. 

The relentless logic of circumstances drove her 
to adopt a step which her instinct told her was rash 
and perilous, but which seemed inevitable. 

Even while she argued out the case as against her- 
self, she hesitated, as one pursued by savage denizens 
of the forest might hesitate at leaping into a yawning 
abyss. 

But that hesitation was not for long. 

Her decision had been made, 

In these simple words “it must be,” she had sealed 
her own doom, and plunged into the gulf of the 
awful, but unknown future. 

When, later in the morning, Ada Lomax stole on 
tiptoe to her sister’s door, and listened in hope thatshe 
might have sunk into a gentle slumber, no sound met 
herear. She softly opened the door, and peeped in. 
The bed was deserted ; the room was empty. On the 
dressing table lay a note addressed to herself in a 
hurried and unsteady hand. The envelope contained 
a sheet of note-paper covered with writing, and a 
second envelope, with the name of her mother upon it. 

Before she had read a word, Ada turned deadly pale, 
and the paper trembled in her hand, 

She had a presentiment of what had happened. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
VERIFYING A SUSPICION, 
Heis a bold and reckless gentleman, 
Fearing nor man nor devil: what ke will 
He will—and so no more ado, 
German Play. 

A park, inclement night succeeded the short winter 
day. 

It wanted a few minutes of one, and the repose 
which had been for an hour past creeping over the 
metropolis, began to be felt in that choice locality— 
Poulter’s Rents, 

The Rents was.a late place. 

Its inhabitants “ took no note of time” as regulating 
their movements; but were in and out at all hours of 
the day and niglit, just as it suited them. What 
regularity there was in their movements resulted 
pretty much from the regularity attending those of the 
Poulter’s Arms, and the public-houses generally, Such 
a thing as a clock was unknown in the Rents, and a 
watch only came there at long intervals, and then 
only remained there until it could safely be shuffled 
out of sight. But everybody knew that when the 
Arms opened in the morning it was breakfast time, 
and when it closed at night it was time for bed—see- 
ing that there was.no more drink to be got that night. 
And this was about all the Renters knew, or wanted 
to know, of time. 

About one o'clock peace began to descend on tlie 
Rents, and the miserable court was given up to the lines 
of drying garments, which were never removed; and 
which had a half-human and ghostly aspect in the 
feeble and uncertain light. 

At the upper end of the Rents, farthest from the low 
arch by which the place was entered, dwelt the man 
who was called Rowdy. Cooter—the father of Madge. 

The house was a wretched hole, in the last stage 
of hopeless dilapidation. Only a great bulk of 
timber—itself black and rotting with the years it 
had acted as a prop—prevented its coming down 
about the ears of those who inhabited it. ‘The roof 
was leaky, the walls bulged, the windows were all 
askew, the doorway bad warped out of ali relation to 
the door, andso throughout; nothing aboutit wasas it 
should be, nothing about it had ever been so, for that 
matter, since the days that the scamping builders, 
working under contract, declared it finished. 

Yet each of the twelve rooms in this house, herded 
its separate family. 

The Cooters were the fortunate holders of the 
ground floor. On this night a dim light illuminated that 
room, partly concealed hy a patchwork curtain bang- 
ing at the wiudow. 

It was only the light of a fire, burning in a ricketty, 
unfixed grate, with a good many loose bricks about it, 
—two under each leg to keep it from falling forward ; 
four or five arranged in front to constitute a fender, 
and two in the grate itself, which, never large, was 
thus rendered so narrow that it presented to view a 





mere slice or streak of fire. 


Over this a man crouched eagerly, amusing himself 
by picking cinders from a basket on his riglit, and drop- 
ping them into the red embers one hy one. 

In this way he at length obtained a cheerful 
flicker, enourh to reveal himself, and the place in 
which: he sat. : 

For the place, it was of the poorest description, 
with yellow-washed walls, a, sodden brick floor, and 
no furniture to speak of beyond a bed in a far corner, 
covered with patchwork, like the curtain at the win- 
dew, a sort of carpenter's bench by way of table, two 
chairs, and a three-legged stool, worn with years of 
hard use, 

As for the man, his face bore a striking resemblanco 
to that of Madge Cooter. he features were as goud, 
the eyes as fiery and restless, and there was the sullen, 
defiant expression about it which spoilt the girl’s 
beauty, and made the man utterly repulsive. A 
tangled mass of hair, like oakum, which concealed his 
forehead, gave him a villanous aspect. Nor was his 
attire prepossessing. He had on an old weather- 
stained monkey-jacket, open in front, and disclosing 
a ragged blue shirt, with a suspicion of blood on it— 
not unusualin that fighting locality—and his trousers 
were old and patched. He had kicked off a pair of 
clumsy ancle-jacks, and was sitting bare-footed. 

Such was Rowdy Cooter in private life. 

Pausing in the act of shoavering a handful of dust 
on the flames, and watching the sparkles, he abruptly 
raised his head and listened. 

“Hear anything ?” he whispercd turning towards 
the bed. 

There was a faint rustle of the’ patchwork quilt, 
and then a feeble voice answered. 

“No, John,” it said. 

“Lay snug,” Cooter whispered. 
the prowl.” 

The occupant of the bed did not seem to breathe. 

The man, too, held his breath and listened intently, 
and with the cunning and patience of an anima} 
rather than a man, 

Presently his sagacity was rewarded, 

There was a distinct footstep. 

Then, with a movement as noiseless as that of a 
tiger, the fellow bent his lithe body till he could reach 
a short thick barof iron, which had been used as a 
poker, and lay on the ground. This he picked up, 
and dexterously passed into the pocket of his coat, 
Having secured this weapon, he took a st»p or two 
towards the door, his bare feet makiag no noise on 
the brick flooring, and waited, his head thrust forward, 
his eyes lurid, his teeth firmly set, 

On a sudden the door sprang open, and the face 
of a tall man was just visible in the fire light. 

“Who are you?” growled Cooter. 

“ All right, Cooter, all right,” said the intruder, 
briskly. ‘ Not a policeman—not a detective—nobody 
from Canterbury.” 

“ Canterbury 2?” 

As Cooter echoed that word, he grasped the iron 
bar in his pocket, furtively, and his face assumed a 
fiendish expression. 

“You're cool,” he said, “deuced cool, coming 

into a feller’s place, without with yer leaf or by yer 
leaf, and talking a pack o’ stuff about peelers and 
sneaks aud—whiere was it ?” 
“ Where you've just come from, my excitable friend,” 
remarked the other, advancing a step ortiwo. ‘No, 
no, ko! don’t fly out in that way. Be calm, be col- 
lected; let’s close the door and get to business, at 
once—I say, at once.” 

“And what I ses is this,” returned Cooter, not 
moving an inch, and still keeping his hand suspi- 
ciously in his pocket, “lf you don’t hook it out o’ my 
place, whoever you be, out you ge, neck and crop. 
Come!” 

But the stranger was not at all alarmed. 

“ A moment, my friend,” he replied, “You and I 
have met before. Oh, yes we have. Fact. You 
don’t believe it; but L’'ll convince you of it to your 
satisfaction in a moment. You may recolloct—really 
I think we'd better shut the door.” 

“No.” 

“ Well, as you like, just as you like. I was saying 
you might recollect a little affair about a stolen por- 
trait-locket? You do? Isee you do?” 

His manner had, indeed, suddenly changed. 
**Well—what of it?” he growled. 

“ Nothing, only that Jstood your friend in that mat- 
ter. IJsquared the police. It was J who prevented a 
prosecution, and you know what that would have 
meant for you. It would have meant penal servitude 
for you, my boy.” 

A faint groan camo from the bed hidden in the 
gloom. 

“ What was that ?” demanded the stranger, startled. 
“Nothing. Rats. Come in, and shut tat door.” 
This was Cooter’s gracious form ofinvitation. The 
other, who evidently had his motive for coming 
there, obeyed with alacrity, closed the door, and 
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walked towards the fire. Cooter kicked the three- 
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legged stool towards him, and, availing himself of it, 
the stranger promptly sat down, and contemplated 
his companion to as great an extent as was possible, 
seeing that he stood with his back te the handful of 
tire. 

“There are men who would think this a rash step 
on my part,” the intruder began. 

“Git on,” interrupted the other. 

“T believe I am getting on,” was the reply. “I am 
saying that there are those who would accuse me of 
rashness in venturing here alone, at night, and for 
the purpose for which I come. Rash! Yes, that’s 
the word, but I’m used to that. I suppose I am rash. 
But of this I’m certain—I risk nothing in coming to 
you?” 

He put it as a question, and paused ; but the fellow 
deigned no reply. 

“ And now to the point,” he resumed. “You have 
done work—your sort of work—for an Italian noble- 
man, the Count Rosario?” 

Cooter, leauing his back against the mantel-picce, 
spraog up 

“No,” be said. 

“Nay, my dear sir 

“ It’s false !” vociferated Cooter. 

“Oh, man, man!” cried the stranger, skaking his 
head, “how shall we be able to get on if you will 
admit nothing?” 

“T will admit nothing,” was the fierce retort. 

“Very good. Weshallsee. Let us say you were 
not engaged by the Count Rosario, or those about him? 
Let us say that it was of yourown accord that you 
hocussed a young fellow who was drunk enough to 
follow you into this court, believing it a short cut 
home, and that you, of your own accord, bribed a 
recruiting-sergeant—an old prison comrade of yours— 
to swear that he had taken the Queen's shilling. Shall 
we say this ?” 

Though Cooter’s back was to the fire, which, left 
untended, was gradually burning low, it was possible 
to see that a scowl distorted Lis hard features, as he 
growled : 

“T’ve said as I admits nothin’, and denies nothin’. 
And I'll stick to that.” 

“Oh, that you stick to?” 

Tes.” 

“You decline to say whether it was on the Count’s 
vehalf or your own that you next huuted up Leonard 
Havering: Why do you start ?” 

“Start! What dy’e mean?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing. Only you didn’t seem to 
‘ike the vame, that’s all. Sensitive nature, I daresay 
—affected at the mention of murdered mens’ names. 
And so you decline to say how it was that you were 
hurrying towards Havering’s house on the night of 
the great fog—when you picked the pocket, you 
know——* 

“ Curse you!” interrupted Cooter, fiercely, and half- 
drawing the iron bar from his pocket. “ What right 
ia’ you to come into a ceve's ‘ouse, and blaguard him 
as vou've been a-doin’? Get out with you! Hook 
it, 1 say, or as safe as my name’s——" 

“Cooter? Exactly. Pm not alarmed, Cooter. 
And if you'll let me finish and then reply—-—” 

“Never.” 

“ As you please; but T must finish. We've got to 
Havering’s house, and now for our next step. Our 
next step is—Canterbury. You shvuldn’t start. Bad 
habit, I assure you. We get to Canterbury, and there 
we are, with one eye on our hocussed young friend, 
and the otheron Havering. What happened there we 
know right well; Havering dies, and our hocussed 
young friend is arrested on suspicion of his death. 
But the great question still remains? We, Covter, 
decline to say why we were on the spot; why we left 
it and went further afield till it was safe to steai back 
to London, and why our daughter, Madge, does uot 
tell the coroner a word about our being near the 
place ?” 

Again, at the mention of Madge’s name, there came 
a groan from the direction of the bed. 

“ We interrupt some one ?” asked the stranger. 

“ Yes,” shouted Cooter, with an imprecation. “You 
interrupt me. It’s all false, from end to end. And as 
for you, why, you must be a born fool to come here 
thinking I’m gein’ to criminate myself, and get myself 
into hot water all along o’ my own tongue. "l'aint 
likely.” 

“No,” said the other, placidly, “’taint. I didn’t 
think it would be. I assure you that I had not the 
least idea of getting anything from you; but came 
here prepared to be satisfied with what I didn’t get.” 

“With what you didn’t get ?” 

“Exactly. Cooter, I argued with myself, isa clever 
man. He’s a sagacious, knowing fellow, is Cooter. 
He will admit nothing —until he sees that, by admitting 
nothing, he puts himself in a worse position than if 
he had made a clean breast of it.” 

“Hang me if I understand——” Cooter was burst- 
ing out. 

The other put up his hands to motion him to silence. 
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“Just what I say!” he exclaimed. “ You don’t! 
But you will! When an honest man is accused of 
suspicious conduct, he resents the accusation, and 
says: ‘All that I do is fair, square, and above board, 
and I'm prepared to explain and justify my conduct in 
every particular.’ That's what an honest and inno- 
cent man says. But a rogue—a guilty man, answers 
very differently. His answer is: ‘I’m not going to 
get myself into hot water through my own tongue.’ ” 

“He ses tha*, does he?” shouted Cooter, greatly 
exasperated. ‘“ Heusesmy words, does he? Making 
me out to be a rogue and a guilty man, I s’pose?” 

“Well, I'm afraid that’s what it comes to. I’m 
afraid that my suspicions are justified, and that I shall 
leave this place——” 

it No ” 

As he shouted out the word, the half-savage strode 
across from the fireplace to the door and placed his 
broad back against it. 

“You mean that I shall not leave this place ? ” said 
the stranger, rising. 

“ That's about the size of it,” was the sullex answer. 

“ You have a disused well under the bricks of your 
backyard, haven’t you? ” 

“We ’ave.” His eyes flamed as he answered. 

“You have also a communication by means of a 
trap with a sewer flowing under tlie house ? ” 

“Yes.” His glance grew still fiercer. 

“I thought so. You were kind enough to mention 
the fact in the hearing of the police. I have a note of 
it; so have they. As I was saying, I’m afraid I shall 
have to leave this place with my worst suspicions 
justified,—that you and your employer know more of 
this Canterbury affair than anybody else. Now, open 
that door.” 

“ Never!” 

The right hand of the speaker, which had tempor- 
arily strayed from the coat-pocket found its way back 
again. 

“You'd Lest ;” said the other, “it'll save me the 
trouble, and you tuo.” 

“T dessay,” sneered Cooter. 

“ Hark you, Rowdy,” cried the other, a little excited 
for the first time during the interview, ‘“* when I came 
here, [knew I should meet a coward. So you see I was 
quite safe incoming. Yes—I repeat—quite—safe—in 
—coming. And as my reception has confirmed my 
worst fears, I've stayed long enough. Stand aside !” 

But Cooter did not move. 

“ Let me out, I say.” 

The answer came ina gruff, savage whisper: 

“ Not alive!” 

It had hardly passed the fellow’s lips before the 
stranger had seized him by tke collar and was in the 
act of swinging him round toward the fire. But 
Cooter was strong and desperate, and in an instant the 
iron bar was out, was waving aloft, and had descended. 
Fortunately, the intended victim had his hat on, and 
that broke the violence of the blow. Still he dropped 
his hands and staggered back. Cooter, with tne 
savage instincts of a dog, followed up his advantage. 
Reckless of consequences, he again raised his weapon 
~—a fearful one in those brawny hands—and it would 
have descended fully on the face of the intruding 
stranger, had rot a fearful shriek caused him to pause, 
and look round. 

It proceeded from the bed, where the face of a 
woman, and an upraised, imploring hand, were faintly 
seen. 

“No murder! No more murder, John!” cried the 
feeble voice which had before spoken. 

. “Silence!” shrieked Cooter, making a spring toward 


er. 
f But before he could reach the bed she had answered 


im. 

In low and distinct tones she had said: 

* Lay a hand on me, and T’'ll tell all.” 

The words were simple; but they had their effect. 
Cowed by ther, the savage threw his missile toward 
the grate, and turniug with suppressed fury to his 
unwelcome visitor, bade him begone. 

Half-stunned, the other muttered some defiant 
words, and passed out of the room and the house into 
the night. The Rents was as quiet as a graveyard, 
and as deserted. As he siagyered over the broken 
paving, the man put his band to bis head and looked 
about in bewilderment. 

“Jack, my boy,” be murtterea, “Jack Thorn, my 
boy, you've got a knock you tidn’t bargaix for.” 

It might have been oniy the echo vt his own words, 
but he looked back sharply, fansying ho heard a sound, 
and fearing pursuit. 

(To be continued» 





QvEEx's Suirs.—The usual annual return made by 
the controller of the Navy shows that, ou the Ist of 
February, there were in the royal navy 445 steam- 
ships afloat, 357 of them screws, and 26 screw steamers 
building ; there were also 69 effective sailing ships 
afloat, 54 of them mortar vessels and floats. These 


numbers make 540 in all. Of the steamy 

are armour-plated screw ships—namely th 
iren ships and 6 wood, two fourth-rate iron shi ten 
one wood ; four cupola ships, fourth rates. a he 
corvette, sixth rate; two sloops, three iron floatin . 
batteries, and two of wood. There aro 55 shi > 
the line, screws; and 43 frigates, 37 of them te 
There are also 37 gun vessels and 10J gunboats, i 
screws. The rest are block ships, corvettes re 

mortar-ships, small vessels, tenders, &, (f "the 26 
steam-ships building, 8 are armour-plated—namel 

8 third-rate iron ships, and 1 of wood; 1 wood corvell: 
sixth-rate; and 3 iron gunboats, Of the other 18 
steam vessels building, the building of 12 is suspended 
and only a frigate, 3 sloops, and 2 gunboats, all’ 
screws, are proceeding. The return of the 1st of 
February, 1864, showed 592 vessels afloat, and 38 
building. There are seven more armour-plated ves- 
sels afloat now than there were then, but fewer 
paddle-ships, fewer gunboats, and fewer sailing ships 








THE LOVE OF A LIFE. 


Tu soft sunshine of an April day was fitfully 
lighting up the turrets of an ancient castle that stood 
on the green banks of the beautiful Rhone. It was 
indeed, a “stately hall, with its donjon keep and 
moated wail,” this half ruined palace of the Tala 
fiero. Here dwelt, iu saduess and seclusion, Blanche 
Talafiero. 

A remnant 2f a tong ling of vassals that had served 
the family for ages past still lingered around their 
young mistress, who, bereft of ali her relatives, had 
only these faithful adherents of better days to shar 
her altered fortunes. 

In the days of her earlier youth, when father, 
brother and friends remained to her, Blauche was 
sought by more than one gallant knight. As sve was 
the last of the family, so, also, was she the most 
beautiful, if the long picture gallery told the truth. 
Not a face there, save hers, that would seem likely ‘0 
enchant the hearts of men. Not one in al! that ary 
of female ancestors that even resembled the beautify! 
Blanche. 

Her golden locks and soft blus eyes were an inhevit- 
ance from her English mother, for the last Talafier 
had wandered far and wide, and had at last brought s 
wife from merry England. 

The fair girl had faded and drooped in that stately 
castle, pining for the green fields and sunny streams 
of her native land; and when sho had looked upo 
her youngest and fairest child, she meekly gave up 
her own young life. The eldest, a son, lived to man- 
hood, but lost his life soon after in one of the petty 
wars in which two provinces were contending for s 
small principality. 

Some months after this, the father was ghOt, while 
riding near some woods. No one ever knew whether 
it was by design or accident. He was found dead, 
from a deep wound in the heart. Blanche had been 
wooed by many of the neighbouring lords; but her 
affections were in the keeping of a young nobleman, 
Gaston Montani, whose attentions had excited the 
wrath of her father and brother. Their deaths set 
her free; but her lover was far away on the plains of 
Syria, with the Red Cross Knights. : 

Before he left home, he had sent her his portrait—s 
full-length picture, clad in the garb of the Knights 
of the Red Cross. This she had succeeded in con- 
cealing in her oratory, where no one but herself evet 
entered. After her father’s death, Blanche had it re- 
moved to the inhabited part of the castle, where she 
could gaze upon it undisturbed. ; 

Then came the dreary hours in the girl’s life. Year 
by year went by, and still he came not. She had long 
ago given up all society ; she lived but upon the oa 
idea of Gaston’s return. Her present life was the on 
long, dark winter ; his coming was to unfold the glad 
beauty of the spring. Sometimes, as she Ww 
“sad, solemn, thoughtful,” by the Rhone’s ere 
banks, she would fancy that she heard the tramp ¢ 
returning armies, and could see the waving of a 
plume afar off. Then, wearied and disappointed, she 
would return to her dull, monotonous life—sleeping, 
dreaming, wondering if he would ever come Me 
weeping when the thought arose that he mg 

ot. 
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It was singular, that, althou 
face whiter and paler, as the year: 
she felt her eyes grow dim with age, 
hard blue veins show themselves in her 0 
hands—she never — that her lover co 
subject to the same influences. | 

No her, he was ever the youthful knight i 
handsome features looked forth from the canvas, W! . 
the love of @ faithful heart beaming out sweetly up? 
her. 4 

Her servants, too—young, bright, cheerful men #00 
women at ~ time her father died, were now g'eJ 
haired and bent with age. 
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Bren this did a ented her nem one “rom be the 
ure of Gaston uyea the plains of Syria. 
1 orient occurred, after many years, to break 
the monotony of her life. Some English travellers 
ne their names one morning, with a petition to be 
sito behold the Rhone from the battlements of 
the castle. And in that list of English names, she 
reonguized one the same as that of her mother. 

That morning, she almost forgot to gaze on Gas- 

's portrait, 
ne young girl, bearing her mother’s name— 
Margaret Russell—and wearing a look so like the 
jittle miniature that had Lg re nyhone — 

her to ask questions; and then she learne 
that repre mother = — i her of : — 
ive of her own who ha n carried of to the 
= of the Rhone, married and died. 

There was a warm welcome in the heart and on the 
lips of Blanche. The girl was an orphan, alone and 
dependent; and was easily persuaded to stay at the 
picturesque old ome - — pow by Vs manent 
rty. She was, therefore, ind; an noche 
band a new joy in preparing rooms for the new 
“cousin,” and fitting them up with every luxury. Now 
there would be some one to talk with, of Gaston— 
sme one io watch his coming, and help her prepare 
for that wedding which was such a sweet delusion to 
the faithful-hearted Blanche. They became insepar- 
sble friends—Bianche never seeming to think herself 
der than the young girl herself. 

it was some months after her coming, that she en- 
tered Blanche’s chamber one morning, and besought 
her to rise and dress herself quietly, for some one had 
arived with a message for her. Trembling in every 
limb, the poor old woman suffered her “cousin” to robe 
ber, until she came to the last garment. 

“Not that morning-dress, dear Margaret! Bring 
ne the white lace robe that hangs in the waadrobe. 
Perhaps it is Gaston !” 

And in spite of all Margaret could say, she put on 
the lace robe, and had some white flowers placed in 
ber lair, now nearly as white as they. When she 
descended to the hall, she was met by a noble-lookisg 
man, seemingly about seventy years of age. His hair 
was still profuse, but quite grey, and his face showed 
the scars of battle wounds, The stranger was trem- 
bling too; and in an agitated voice he announced 
thet he was from Syria. 

“Then you must have seen Gaston !” exclaimed 
Blanche, going up to him, and placing her withered 
bands upon his shoulders. “That is he!” she added, 
— his glance to the portrait. ‘Tell me, sir, if 

lives 2” 

“I know him well,” he answered, “and am com- 
nissioned to ask first if Lady Blanche is faithful to her 
lover. Otherwise, I can speak of him no more.” 

“Say on!” she cried, impatiently, “and believethat 
I could never change while that picture hangs there 
before my eyes. ‘T'ell me, I implore you!” 

“I will do your bidding, lady. Gaston lives—is 
hithful; but, on one point, he still fears to return. 
He bade me say to his lady-love that his heart is the 
vu pa ce he has grown old and shattered in 

e, and bears a scarred and wrinkled brow, and 
fears you will hardly recognize the young warrior wo 
kit you in the heyday of his youth.” 

“Goaway!” she exclaimed. “You have not seen 
Gaston! Think you that he whom you describe is 
like youder glorious being ? I will not welieve you : 
Gaston will come to me like that! You are an im- 

r 


“Hush, dear Lady Blanche!” said Margaret’s sweet 
oie. “Do you not remember how the hardships 
wi privations of war must heve altere? that beautiful 
tye the sun and wind must have darkened his 

", and——” 

“Cease, Margaret! You and thie anworthy stranger 
ust have conspired to drive me mad.” 

“Oh, beaven!” caine from the white lips of the 
trnger, ““belp me to make this last appeal? Lady,” 
be coctioned, “your tover has suffered soreiy in zaind 
ni bedy, bnt, through all, he has been trae and 
hithful. Bright eyes have shone upon him, and 
muceful beings have sought for his love; but to all he 
lis said that there was one whom alone le loved, 
waiting and watching here. He knew that long years 
~ change them both, but he believed in her so 
moe he knew her heart would be the same for 
aTancte had fallen forward upon the table by which 

€ sat, and seemed unconscious that the stranger 
~ tisen. Margaret glanced at him, and then at the 
ool A thought came to her, and when he went 
ivy: she followed him. In the hall, she said to hiu, 

“ are the lover she waits for. Go back and tell 
vil ve ri does not dream that you are he—but she 
ahem . en to the consciousness that yeu are 80, if 

“And but allow her to know you as you are.” 
eal you~a stranger—know me, and she did 


“True, she did not recognize you—while I, who 


never saw you, traced the resemblance to that picture, 
which she has gazed on so long that she cannot sepa- 
rate you from that glowing canvas. Ge back, and 
tell her that you are Gaston himself.” 

He did so, but without success. She would not be 
convinced; and Margaret, weeping with regret and 
vexation, saw him walk away beneath the trees. He 
was gone for ever! 

In that grim old castle, where the Alpine shadows 
fell heavily, two women sat long years, in solemn 
vigil for the Red Cross Knight. It was the fancy of 
Lady Blanche that Margaret should watch with her. 
The former still wore her gay-coloured garments, 
unconscious that they: hung loosely upon her, and that 
the jewels dropped from her shrunken fingers. 

Sometimes, when the warm firelight glowed brightly 
upon the portrait, she would say, ‘ He will come to- 
night, I think, dear Margaret. Bid them light the 
great lamp above the gateway, and let the maids 
warm up the blue—ne, the red chamber, for his 
sleeping-room. Haste dear, and call Paulo and the 
girls!” 





Alas! poor Paulo had died of old age many yea:s 
before, and “the girls” wore out their lives in vain 
preparations for thecoming of Lady Blanche’s lover. 

Poor, good, patient Margaret ! 

Her youth was spent beside her, unmurmuringly ; 
and when, at last, the long tried heart carried its bur- 
den to the grave, she mourned her with the true and 
sincere grief of a heart that feels only its own loss, 
and its own loneliness. 

7 * * * 

On a distant shore there stood a cross of crimson 
hue. Long years ago that cross was planted there ; 
and, only that it was tended by careful hands, the long 
grass would have obscured it from mortal view. But 
every day at twilight, an aged man, in the costume 
of the Red Cross Knights, came out from the ancient 
and honoured building where the Templars held their 
councils, and, as he walked by the grave, he cast 
upon it a spray of crimson flowers and a bunch of 
evergreen. 

No sound of prayer or benediction came from 
those lips. 

Even when the passer-by asked him who lay there. 
tended with such loving solicitude, he ouly pointed to 
a stone beneath the cross; and the stranger, pusiing 
away the tangled weeds, beheld inscribed on its buse, 
in quaint old letters : 

“Gaston Moytayi.” RF, 
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OHAPTER C¥.VIIL 
AMY PAYS HER CREDITORS, 

The night is mother of the day, 

The winter of the spring; 
And ever upon old decay 

The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight fark, 

Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who /oveth all his works, 

Hath left his Hope with ati Whittier. 

Earcy the next morning active preparations were 
commenced for the removal, 

Amy was obliged to confine herself to her sewing 
and to the care of the two children. 

But Nancy went vigorously to work to wash up 
everything that could be washed in the house, so that 
al! that was to be ieft behind, and all that was to be 
carried away, should be clean. 

And Owen set to upon the shop, and took down and 
dusted every pot and jar, and gave alla thorough reno- 
vating to make it more attractive to the young doctor, 
who might be the purchaser of the stock, And in 
the evening they gathered around the one candle, 
Amy sewing, Nancy ironing, and Owen polishing the 
metal tops of the jars, and all discussing hopefully the 
new home. 

And the next day passed very much in the same 
manner. 

And in the evening of the third day their prepara- 
tions were nearly concluded—so nearly that they were 
all as usual sitting around the candle, and, not as 
usual, resting from their labours, when there came a 
ring at the shop-door bell. 

Owen went out to answer it, and returned ushering 
in Mr. Miller. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Wynne. I have a letter here 
from young Doctor Meadows. He writes that he 
thinks he may take the stock and fixtures off your 
hands, if they arein good condition and you will let 
him have them at a reasonable rate,” he said, as he 
shook hands with Amy. 

“Qh, thank you, sir, very much! Indeed I will. 
He shall have everything at his own valuation. The 








medicines are quite fresh, for medicines. My dear 


lost husband selected them, not a yearago. And if 
Doctor Meadows will give me even so much as half 
what they cost, I shall be entirely satisfied,” said Amy, 
eagerly. 

“Oh, I dare say he will do that. Perhaps he might 
give you more. But, at a forced sale, you know, 
things must be sold at a great sacrifice. And my 
advice to you is, to take what you can for the stock 
and fixtures of the shop, because, in fact, you have 
but ene possible purchaser, and, unless you sell them 
to him they will be a dead loss on your hands.” 

“T know that, sir. Ishall follow your coansel, and 
I thank you very much for giving it.” 

“Not at all. But now another thing. What day 
shall I send the cart to take your goods and chattels 
to Forrest Lodge ?” 

“Any day you please, Mr. Miller. They are quite 
ready for removal.” 

“Then let it be on Saturday morning, as we first 
arranged.” 

“ Certainly, if you please.” 

“T fancy Dr. Meadows wii! arrive to-night or to- 
morrow night. If sv, he will pay you a visit before 
you go. If not, you cau leave the shop just as it 
stands for his inspection. 1 belisve that is all J 
have to say for the present. Good evening, Mrs 
Wynne.” . 

And, wit a bow, the landlord went away. 

Amy had scarcely finished breakfast the next morn- 
ing when she was startled by a visit from the vouny 
doctor. 

He had arrived the night before, and he had vome 
this morning to inspect the shop, and possibly t¢ wake 
an offer for it as it stood. 

He was a tall, thin, spectral-looking young man, 
whose appearance of ij!-health ratarail!y tempted the 
beholder to advise him. 

“ Physician, heal tayself.” 

With the permission uf Mrs, Wynne, te entered 
upon a careful examination of tlie medicine, and also of 
the books. 

This investigation occupied him abont four heurs, 
at the ond of which time ke came into the little back - 
parlour, where Amy sat sewing beside the cradle of 
the children, and said : 

“ Mrs. Wynne, I understand the stock and fixtures 





of this shop cost the late Doctur Wynne about one 
hundred and fifty pounds ?” 

“ Yes, sir, about that.” 

“T find that very little of the stock has been dis- 
posed of, and that what remains is in a very excellent 
condition.” 

“T think you are right, sir.” 

“Tam willing, therefore, to pay you one hundred 
pounds for it as it stands.” 

Amy fairly sprang at this offer. She could not 
conceal her surprise and delight. They were beam- 
ing from every feature of her face. 

“ That is very liberal indeed, sir,” she said. 

“Tt is more, perhaps, than another would offer ; but 
I like to be fair. I will pay you half down at once; 
and fifty pounds more at the end of six months. Will 
that be satisfactory ?” 

“ Perfectly so.” 

“ Then we will conclude this business at once,” said 
Doctor Meadows, taking out his pocket-book, and se- 
lecting from it two notes, which he handed over to 
Amy. 
“L thank you, sir! I thank you very much indeed,” 
said Amy, earnestly, for she almost felt as if this un- 
expected money was a donation. 

Owen ran into the shop and brought writing ma- 
terials. And Amy wrote an acknowledgment of the 
money. And Doctor Meadows gave her his note for 
the balance due, payable in six months after date. 

When these papers were exchanged between them, 
the young doctor arose and took leave of the widow. 

As soen as he was gone, Amy sprang from her 
chair with joy irradiating her countenance. She had 
never in her whole life before had half so much 
money, or half so much need of it as now. 

But it was not the money in itself as much as the 
use she was about to put it to that made her so 
happy. } 

“Oh, Owen, love!” she exclaimed, “ now run and 
get your hat and cloak. We will go directly and 
pay our debts. Ob, thank heaven, thank heaven, 
that we can now setile with everybody, and they will 
know that we are honest.” 

As Owen scampered off to obey her, his mother 
flew up stairs, as fast as her failing breatl would per- 
mit, to prepare herself for the walk. 

She soon came down quite ready, and smiling with 
delight ; and as Owen was waiting for her they set 
out. 

It was a sunny winter's day, warm and brilliant for 
the season; and Amy felt so exhilarated by the new 
sense of freedom that the means of paying her debts 
had given her, that she almost ran along. 

Her manner became sobered, however, as they 





drew near the establishmeut of Mr. Durkie, the un- 
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dertaker, for it was to that place they were going 
first. 

Amy entered, and walked through the gloomy shop 
to the dar Mr. Durkie sat 
alone, bending over some account books. 

“Oh, Me. Durkie! I have come to pay you the 
balance I have owed you so long, and to thank you 
for your kindness in trusting me so far. And, oh! I 
am so glad to have the money to give you at last !” 
she said, excite:ly. 

And without waiting for him to speak, she trem- 
blingly opened her purse and took out one of the 
notex, and laid it before him. 

Mr. Durkie, who had bad no moro expectation of 
getting that money than of falling hoir to an earldom, 


tle back office, where 








looked up in bewilderment. 

“Please give me the change and a receipt in full, 
Mr. Durkie, as I have several other places to call at, 
and a great deal more to do,” said Amy, eagerly. 

3ut Mr. Durkie looked from her to the note and 
scratched his head, as if he did not understand. 

Amy impatiently tapped the note with her finger, 
as if to call his attention to it. 

“ What's this for?” he then inquired, taking it up. 

* To pay you, Mr. Durkie.” 

“Oh—ah! But—is this quite convenient now, 
Mrs. Wynne ?” 

“Ob, quite—entirely! and I am so glad to have it 
to give you!” 

“ But I never pressed you for it.” 

“Oh, no, I know you did not. 
écience did.” 

Mr. Durkie seratched his head harder than before, 
slowly referred to his dooks, deliberately made out his 
account, receipted it in full, and handed it to Amy 
with the change of her note, saying: 

“T thank you, Mrs. Wynne, and TI shall be very 
happy to receive your orders on any fature occasion 
when you may require my services.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” gasped Amy, under her breath, 
as she raised her startled eyes to the face of the 
undertaker. 

Poor Durkie had had no idea of shocking her. He 
had but used the tradesman’s stereotyped form of 
thanks without considering the terror that underlaid 
his words. 

But Amy soon forgot them. 

When she was once more out in the sunny street, 
the exhilarating atmosphere, the cheerful scene, and 
the pleasant errand all eombined to raise her spirits 
to that degree that she again walked on with the 
springing step and animated countenance of her 
happier days. 

““Now I shall never be afraid to pass his door, or 
ashamed to look him in the face again, Owen, dear. 
Oh, what a bondage was my debt, and what freedom 
to be ont of it. Ah, how delightful to be able to show 
the people who were so good as to trust us in our need 
that we were worthy of their confidence. And to 
walk freely through the streets of the village without 
holding my breath and hurrying past some houses ; or 
crossing the street to avoid meeting some people ; or 
dropping down my veil to keep from being recognized 
by others. Ah, Owen, what liberty this is! Oh, my 
dear boy, this is the most blessed day I have seen since 
your dear father went to Heaven!” she said, as she 
hurried along. 

“T knew this day would come, mother. But I did 
not think it would come so soon,” said Owen, as they 
stopped before the door of Mr. Lacy, to whom Amy 
still owed a very small balance for her moarning. 

“T congratulate you, Mrs. Wynne,” said Mr. Lacy, 
coming tomeet her. “I hear that young Doctor Mea- 
dows has bought you out.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. And the sum he gives me ena- 
bles me to pay all my debts. Here is what I owe you, 
Mr. Lacy. ‘Take it with my thanks for‘all your kind- 
ness,” said Amy, laying the money before him. 

“ But—really now—I am not in any hurry, Mrs. 
Wynne. You may have other uses for this,” said Laey, 
hesitatingly. 

“Qh, no, indeed I haven’t. Oh, co takeit. If you 
only knew what a pleasure it gives me to pay my 
debts! I used to beso much afraid I should never be 
able to pay them. But, thank Heaven, a way bas been 
unexpectedly opened for me to do so !” 

Mr. Lacy took the money and gave her a receipt in 
full. And Amy and her little son left the shop, and 
walked away towards the other end of the village, 
svlere was situated Mr. Spicer’s large grocery. 

As they drew near, they saw Mr. Spicer standing 
sunning himself at his front door. 

It was now high noon, an hour at which the primi- 
tive inhabitants dined, and consequently it was not 
the hour at which eustomers “mostly did congre- 
gate” in Mr. Spicer’s grocery. Amy was fortunate 
in finding him disengaged for the time being. 

A tall, portly man, somewhat past middle age, with 
a full face, brown hair and eyes, and with a most 
kindly expression of countenance, was William Spicer. 


But my own con- 





the shop, and making the fires in the very establish- 
ment of which he was now the head. A Christian man 
who carried his religion into his business, and did 
| everything as a Christian should. 

Ile smiled on Amy and her little sen as he saw 
them approach; and he came forth a step to meet 
them, and held out his hand to welcome them. 

“Oh, Mr. Spicer,” began Amy, “I have not had 
an opportunity before, of thanking you for your 
great x 

“Come in,” said Mr. Spicer, gently interrupting her 
expressions of gratitude by drawiug her into the shop 
by the hand that he had taken. 

“ For your great kindness,” continued Amy, “ to me 
and my P 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Spicer, dusting a chair and 
placing it for her accommodation. 

“And my children,” persisted Amy. “We shall 
never cease to be grateful, Mr. Spicer.” 

“ Tat, tut, it is not worth mentioning.” 

“Indced I do not know what ever we should have 
done tiiis winter if it had not been for you.” 

** Nonsense my child!—my dear lady I should say.” 

“No itis not nonsense, Mr. Spicer. It was our 
salvation. If you could have seen me——” Amy 
spoke out of the simple frankness and warm gratitude 
of her guileless heart—“if you could have seen me 
waiting for that basket every Mondey evening, and 
blaming myself for having sent it at all; and yet 
fearing all the time that it might come home empty 
—you would understand how great was our need, an: 
how much your kindness was to us. But the basket 
never did come home empty. As regularly, yes, and 
as graciously as came the daily sun to brighten our 
world, came that weekly basket to comfort us. It 
never, never failed us!” 

While Amy spoke, the big grocer fidgetted and 
fidgetted, and finally sidled himself behind the counter, 
and began to make a feint of business by fumbling 
with the scales and weights. 

“ And do you think that we can ever forget such 
kindness, or esteem it lightly? Oh, no. But I did 
not come here only to speak tlese words, although I 
was obliged to utter them; they were swelling in my 
heart. But I come here not only to say, but to prove 
that Iam not ungrateful for your kindness, or un- 
worthy of your trust,” said Amy, rising and going to 
the counter, where she opened her purse, took from it 
her remaining note and laid it before her creditor. 

Mr. Spicer gently pushed it towards her. 

Amy looked up at him in surprise, and took up the 
note and handed it to him. 

“Put it up—put.it up, my dear child—my good 
lady, I should say !” said Mr. Spicer. 

“But, sir, I wish to settle my Dill. Don’t you 
understand that I do?” 

“T—hem! TI really do not know the amount of the 
bill, Mrs. Wynne. I have not made it out yet,” said 
the grocer, in confusion. 

“T do not care to have the items. If you will only 
let me know the sum total, I will settle it at once,” 
persisted Amy. 

“T—upon my word I do not know the sum total! 
Nor have I time now to examine the books. Some 
other time, my dear Mrs. Wyune. In fact, I wish 
you would allow the account to run on to the end of 
the year, dating from the time you began to deal with 
me.” 

“Mr. Spicer, you are very good, and I understand 
what you mean. But you are quite mistaken. I am 
really very well able to pay you now. IL have sold 
out my stock this morning to the mew doctor, who is 
going to settle here.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Spicce, asif he was glad to 

change the subject. “Sold out, have you? 1 hope 

you got good terms.” 

“Yes, very good,” said Amy, and in the simple 

caudour of her soul, she told him.exactly. what those 

terms. were, 

“ Two-thirds of the original cost, and one-half down, 

and one-half at the end of six monihs. Pretty fair, I 

suppose, for a forced sale,” said Mr. Spicer. 

“And now you see, sir, how well able I am to pay 

you,” said Amy. 

“ But—you had other liabilities.” 

“Oh, yes, but I havesettled them! And see I have 

this left!” And with child-like confidingness, she 

opened her purse and displayed its contents. 

“ Yes,” said Mr, Spicer, thoughtfully. “And now, 
my dear Mrs. Wynne, I have a favour to ask of you. 
Would your grant me a favour if you could? ” 

“Yes, a thousand if I could !" said Amy, fervently. 

“Well it is this: It would really inconvenience 
me very much to make out your account just: now. 
Therefore, I must entreat you, as a favour, to let it ran 
on for six mouths longer, until, in fact, that second 
fifty pounds that is owing to you, fallsdue. Then— 
if you insist upon it-—you may pay the bill.” 

“Yes! Lsee through itall,Mr. Spicer. And I see 
your great kindness in it all. I see, also, that you are 
resulyed to have your own way in the matter. And 














A self-made man, who had begun life by sweeping out 
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so. I will agree to your plan, on condition 4 
| end of the time named, you will certainly ae at the 
| pay without demur. She ie. 
“I will promise yon to do so, Provided, whe. 
time comes, you still insistypon it,” said Mp a — 
And with this compromise, they parted oe 
satisfied. — 
When Amy and Owen had left the shop, Mr. Spi 
remained ruminating, with his head upon lite ha is 
his elbow upon his desk. : 
“Yes, ‘provided when the times comas she still 
insists upon it,’” he thoughtfully repeated—* that vi 
bring the first of Aucnst. Poor little hee! pen 
poor little thing, how fragile sheis, And it is 
upon such slight creatures that the heaviest bur —_ 
life oftenest fail. Why she is as much of a oii ia 
her own little son. More, indeed, for he is a m: . 
little fellow for his age. 























: Now wirat shall I do?” “" 

“Let me have one of those sugar-cured hams, if yoq 
please, Spicer,” said no less a person than the fer 
Mr. Morley, coming into the shop, and cutting short 
the meditations of the grocer by practically ansiverine 
the question in an unexpected manner. ~ - 

Mr. Spicer, still in a dream, waited on his customer 
and then returned to his ruminations, : 

William Spicer was emphatically a good mu 
Honest and truthful in his dealings with his {allo 
men. Kind and compassionate to all who needs 
sympathy and help. And especially so to the pox 
young widow, whom chance had brought to his a 
quaintance. Her sorrows, her helplessness, ie 
beauty, and more than all, the innocent frankness, a 
fervour of ber nature, all powerfully attracted the big 
grocer, and filled his honest heart with the pang 
sentiments of pity nnd admiration. 

But what he should do with all this sympathy h 
hardly knew. He wished to do her good, but how? 
He would have been delighted to make her comfortab 
and happy, but in what manner? If she had lve 
his widowed daughter, now, or his young sister, ly 
might have been as good to her as he wished to be, 

And it would have been the greatest pleasure of hi 
life to. have cherished her life, and eatered for heg 
until she grew strong and well. 

He thought of the rich port wine, and the lnsciou 
meats, and rare delicacies with which he would ha 
nourished her strength—for the big grocer, witho 
being the least bit of a glutton, was a goo fects 
himself, and hada saving faith in food and drink, aud 
a holy horror of physic. 

He thought of tie warm furs and velvets thet 
would have wrapped her in—had she been his widor 
daughter, you know! And he thought how pret 
she was even -with her thin cheeks, and in her rusty 
black dress; and how very, very pretty she would 
if she were well and becomingly dressed; and what 
pleasure it would be to see her smile—and when) 
came to this point, he said—* Bother!” and began 
turn over the leaves of his day-book as if he we 
bent upon business. 

His young shopman returned from his dinner. An 
seeing his employer app:rently busied in accoutl 
books, made himself very basy waiting on tf 
customers, who now began to come in. 

But Mr. Spicer was thinking only of Amy—he 
beauty, her patience, }er artless candour and ine 
cent fervour; and last, but not leasi, her great neo! 
of every sort which had taken such pessession of th 
honest grocer’s soul that he could not | ave shaken 
them off even if he had been inclined to do so, Thea 
came the ever-recurring question, What could! 
do to help.her? What, indeed, would she let hia 


















































do? 

He had filled her little basket every Monday, 
making its contents a free gift, uuder the veil of filing 
her order. 

He had always given her full weight and overflow: 
ing measure of everything that she ordered, and 
had ‘never charged them on his books. 

He would have been glad if she had ordered mora 
than that small quantity a we-k ; but she never did 
He would have been glad to have sent her more "pt 
his own responsibility ; but he was afraid that s! 
would detect the gifts under their disguise of salesy 
and that she might consider them as alms, aud feel 
wounded; and, in her pride or delicacy, cease to send 
for the provisions, and thus suffer want. That ¥ 
the reason Mr. Spicer never sent more than the things 
she ordered each week; but all in heavy weight a 
overflowing measure. Hie was very glad pear 18 
Christmas holidays gave him the privilege of sending 
herva gift. F 
But now: she wanted to pay him. ; 
off for the present ; but how should he manage to } 
so for the future? and, in the mrautume, ce 
he do to make ler.more comfortable and happy if 
looked around his large shop—almosi a ware — ; 
might be. ealled—piled from cellar to rool pe ase’ 
and. butts, hogsheads. and barrels, chests * t ever) 
pots and jars, all filled with family provisions 0 
















He had put he 




















description, and be sighed with a feeling of pain a 
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—_———— 
eowpanction to think that he had so much and she s0 | 


ee. I mixht send every week enough of the 
very b + in this house to keep ber poor, iittle family, 
pot only in the necessaries, but in the comforts and 
jaxuries of the table, and never even miss it! Miss 
+! I shouldn't miss ten times as moch s have such 
saperfluity aud she such need! Ah! these inequali- 
tirs must be equalized somewhere, some time, in this 


yorld or the next, now or in the future! 


CHAPTER CXIX 
OWEN'S PLAN. 


So in those winters of the soul, 
By bitter blasts and (rear, 

O'erswept from maemory's frozen pole, 
Will sunny Gays appear. 

Reviving hope and faith they show 
The soul its living powers, 

And how beneath the winter's snow 


Lic germs of summer flowers. Whittier. 


Winx Mr. Spicer ruminated over the best way of 
helping Amy against her wil] and without her know- 
kedze, the young mother avd her little son walked 
homewards—Amy with a satisfied and happy counte- 
yance, and Owen With a thoughtful brow and down- 
cast eye's. , ale he ‘ 

“What is my little lad thinking of?” inquired his 
mother. 

“Qj—a plan—for beginning to make our living and 
perbaps our fortune,” answere d the boy, slowly. 

“Qur fortune, Owen dear?” repeated Amy, with a 
guile, 
“Yes, mother. How much money have you got 
kit?” 

“Twenty-five pounds.” 
“Well, then, mother, don’t let us spend it all; let us 
invest a part of it.” 
“In—vest a part of it?” echoed Amy, turning 
sround and gazing into the face of her little son with 
as much amazement as though his childish lips had 
just proposed a plan for paying the national debt. 
“Why, Owen, dear, what do you know about invest- 
nents? You can scarcely be supposed to know the 
meaning of the word.” 
“Oh! don’t I know it neither, mother? You better 
believe I do, mother dear! I haven't been minding 
our shop, and running in and out of Mr. Lacy’s and 
asking him questions about business for nothing! 
And Ihave thought about it a great deal, mother 
dear.” 
“Well, now tell me what you mean by investing 
money.” 
“Why, doing something with it to make it bring 
more mouey, mother. I have found out this much 
by talking to Mr. Lacy, that there are two ways of 
making money—one is by work and the other is by 
tmde; and trade requires capital. Now, mother dear, 
Uyou will give the capital, I'll give the work, and we 
Will begin to make our fortunes.” 
_Any stopped short in the street and gazed at her 
litleson. And then she spoke indulgently, as though 
lumouring the boy’s whim, and said: 
“Well, Owen, if you liad a litle ‘capital, as you 
all it, what would you do with it?” 
“Oh, mother dear, I know! I thought it all out, 
hst nigit, as: I lay on my bed. I said to myself, if 
you only had twenty pounds to spare after paying 
Jour delits, what I could do witi it.” 
“What, Owen?” 
Well, I-will tell you, mother. You know Mr. 

¥ is going to London to buy his spring goods. 
dui I thouzht if I had the money I would ask him to 
uisit with Lim, and when he bought his own goods 
lobuy me some and bring them home. And then I 
tuli make up a pack and go through the country 
tiling them. And I should make @ great deal of 
pay that way, I know I should.” 

= peddier, Owen ?” said Amy, with asmile. 

ants Mother dear, to begin with.” 

A You are not strong enong! to earry a pack.” 

It need not be a big one at first, mother. And 

0, you know, I shall grow stronger every day.” 
owe Point of the conversation brought thom to the 
bodinner Aud Amy went in to: buy something 

And then they walked hon e. 
pe would not give u p his plan. ‘His heart 
ve - upon commencing lifeas trader, After 
“ane Mapas was sitting in her lew. ehair be- 

a a aud the work-stand, sewing busily, 

Xo} snewed the sul} ct. 
vat a Sey if you only knew how much I 
Rane,” 80 into it! I feel so sure I could make 


’ 


” * r 

“Don't think 60 much: about money, my little son.” 
me — how can I help it, when you want so 
ity Gg? it would get; and the two poor little 





Rste " 
too! Itis not for myself I wish to make it.” 


“T know it, my Cear, unselfish boy—I now it 
well.” 

“Then you'll Jet me try to make it, mother dear.” 

“T don’t know, Owen.” 

“ Look here!” said Nancy, who was busily engaged 
in taking from the cupboard all the crockery ware that 
was not in immediate use, and packing it into a case 
preparatory to the removal,—“ Don’t you go giving 
that boy money to fling away—don't !” 

“Oh, mother dear, don’t listen to Nancy! She is 
very good, but she don’t know anything about busi- 
ness, and I do.” 

“You! Oh,my! what a man you must think your- 
self, to be sure.” 

“No, Nancy, not a man—only a little boy; but 
still, I know what I am talking about. Mother dear, 
1 should not lose your money; I should increase it. 
Do let me, mother !” 

Amy turned again and gazed at her boy—at the 
large, well-shaped forehead, the clear, bright eyes, 
the firm, sweet mouth—and she felt that there was 
intelligence, self-reliance, and singleness of purpose, 
that sooneror later must ensure success in whatever 
he might undertake. 

“ Owen, love,” she said, “you may take your hat, 
and run over to Mr. Lacy’s, and ask him to come over 
here as soon as he has closed his shop. I will talk this 
matter over with him. If he thinks well of it, I will 
agree to your plan. For you know, dear, he has much 
more experience than you or I.” 

You may depend upon it that Owen lost no time. 
He hurried over to Mr, Lacy’s shop, and delivered his 
message. 

Not content with that, he waited until the cus- 
tomers with whom Mr. Lacy was engaged had left the 
shop, and then he opened the whole subject of his 
visit. 

Mr. Lacy listened to Owen's scheme with more 
favour than the boy had expected; and he promised to 
go over to Mis. Wynne as soon as he should close his 
shop. 

Owen went home full of hope. 

And that same evening, while Amy was still sewing 
by the light of the solitary candle, Mr. Lacy came in. 

Amy, half ashamed of what she feared her little 
son’s boyish presymption, told Mr. Lacy of Owen's 
wish to invest £20 in pedlar’s waves to hawk through 
the country. 

“T only speak of this, Mr. Lacy, that as an expe- 
rienced man of business, whose opinion must carry 
conviction with it, you may assure my eager boy here, 
that his scheme is altogetlier impracticable,” she said, 
in a deprecating manner. 

“But suppose I do: not consider it impracticable, 
Mrs. Wynne,” inquired Lacy, with a smile. 

Amy looked up in surprise. 

Owen’s eyes danced. 

“T tell you, Mrs. Wynne, that you must not judge 
Owen by any ordinary standard of boyhood. I have 
talked with him, or rather, he bas talked with me, a 
great deal lately. And he has asked me more ques- 
tions about wholesale, retail, and finance, and capital, 
credit, aud business generally, in one day, than I could 
have answered in two years;.more questions, in fact, 
than I ever thought of putting to myself, or to any 
one else.” 

“Yes, his thoughts run on those themes with a 
pertinacity that is perfectly amazing tome. I should 
have thought it would have been his ambition to fol- 
low his father’s profession. I cannot imagine what 
could have put trade into his head.” 

“What, madam? Why, what puts it into the head 
of one boy of talent to read law, and nothing else, as 
if the world was filled with nobody but criminals and 
litigants? Orinto the head of another to study medi- 
cine, as if the world were one great lazar house? Or 
makes a third a theologian; a fourth an artist; and 
so forth, and so forth? Some special gift of Divine 
Providence, Mrs. Wynne, that fits the boy in question 
for the one career that he aspires to, and for no other— 
that would ensure him success in that career and in 
no other! Most of the failures in lifeare made by 
men who have been turned aside from the career for 
whic! nature had fitted them.” 

* But about Owen ?” 

“ About Owen, dear Mrs. Wynne. Help him if you 
can; but do not hinder him, whatever you do. I 
would be willing to give him the little start that he 
desires. Your son is no ordinary boy, Mrs. Wynne. 
He unites in himself three of the greatest elements of 
the highest suecess—wonderful acuteness of intellect, 
integrity of heart, and steadiness of aim. Trust in 
him; try him; give him the chanze toshow you what 
he can do,” said Mr. Lacy, rising to leave. 

“One moment, if you plcwse, sir,” said Amy, de- 
taining him. “You perfcctly understand the scheme 
in all its bearings ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Wynne.” 

“ And approve it ?” 


“Thank you; there is no need of that. But,” 
added Amy, smiling, “we must ask your help in 
another way.” 

“Certainly. Owen explained that. He wishes me 
to purchase some goods for him when I go to London 
to lay in my own stock. I need not say that I gill 
do so with great pleasure.” 

“Thank you again, When do you go to London?” 

“On Monday.” 

“ Then, as we leave here to-morrow morning, we 
had better settle this business to-night,” said Amy, 
taking out her purse and handing her note to Mr. 
Lacy. “I wish you to take half of that. I do not 
wish to risk more. I do not feel so sure of the success 
of this enterprise as you and Owen do,” she added. 

Mr. Lacy smiled. And as he happened to have 
taken the whole contents of his till and put them in 
his pocket to be carried home, he was able to give 
Amy her change. And then he arose and took leave. 

“T hope you will succeed, Owen,” said Amy, 
thoughtfully. 

“1 know I shall, mother, dear,’ 
confidently. 

Amy was still very thoughtful. At length she 
said: 

“Tt is our last night in our little home, Owen love 
—a home made doubly sacred by grief and joy; by 
death and by new life. Let us pray together, dear, 
that the Lord’s blessing may rest upon the home that 
we leave as well as on tlie one where we go.” 

When these acts of devotion were over, Amy drew 
her little son to her bosom and tenderly embraced 
him, murmuring: 

“ Heaven bless you, my dear boy. Oh, Owen, how 
my heart swelled with joy to-night as Mr. Lacy spoke 
of you!” 

* Mother, dear, mine didn’t!” said Owen, solemnly. 

“How, my child? What do you mean?” 

“My heart didn’t swell; it shrank!” 

“Why, Owen? I don’t understand you.” 

“Oh, mother, it was because I knew he thought I 
was a better boy than I was; and it made my heart 
shrink !” 

“ But, Owen, dear, you are a very good boy.” 

“Oh, no, mother. I can’t help it! I must tell you 
the truth. You know we said we would tell each 
other all our secrets, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, darling,” said Amy, speaking very gently, 
though her dark eycs dilated with a vague uncasi- 
ness. 

Whiat confession was her little son about to make? 

“Mother dear, you don’t know what a bad boy I 
sometimes feel myself.” 

“Feel yourself, Owen?” repeated Amy, with her 
eyes growing larger and larger with amazement. 

“Yes, motier. I try to keep tle badness down 
all I can.” 

“ Tell me all about it, darling,” said Amy, gazing at 
him with a queer blending of perplexity, amusement, 
and anxiety in the expression of her face. 

“ Well, then, mother, firs-—sometimes on Sunday I 
feel as if I would rather go sliding on the pond than 
go to church to hear Mr. Morley preach.” 

“ That is bad, dear.” 

“ But then I never do go sliding, but always go to 
cbureh.” 

“What else, Owen dear.” 

“Why, when the ladies you work for hurry you 80 
much and pay you so little, I feel ny angry passions 
rise, and 1 would like to—I don’t know what I 

woudn't like to say to them, and sometimes I can 

scarcely help saying it,” 

“Ts that all, dear.” 

“Oh, no, mother, not half. I covet my neighbour's 

goods whenever I go near the market and see the fine, 

fat poultry and the plump beef and mutton, and I 

grumble to myself to think that there should be so 

much there and none for you.” 

“ Go on, dear.” 

“ And now for the worst of all. Only to think of it, 

mother dear! It hardly seems to be my own self that 

Was so near doing such a thing!” 

“What—what, Owen?” asked Amy, in breaililess 
anxiety. 

“Robbing a poor, little bird’s nest, mother. Oh! 
But I didn’t do it! No, thanks be to goodness I didn’t, 
I was just agoing tu do it, to prove to the other boys 
that I could climb a tree av get a nest as wellas any 
of them could. But I thou,lit of the two poor little 
sisters in the cradle at home, and how I should feel, 
if I should come back awd find somebody had been 
and stole them while I was gone! And soI let the 
poor little tiny birds alone.” 

‘* What else, Owen ? ” 

“That is all, I believe, mother dear. You won't 
think me a good boy, now. And Iam sorry for that; 
but still,” said the child, smiling brightly,—“ I feel 
better now L have told youall about it! 

Amy drew him to her bosom, aud while she held Lim 
there she said: 


o) 


answered the boy, 





“Heartily! I would myself advance the money 
for the boy.” 


“It seems that you have been tempted but you have 
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not sinned. ‘To suffer temptation is not to fall into 
sin, my darling. But to resist temptation is the 
noblest effort of the soul. Always tell me your little 
inward trials and difficulties Owen.” 

“ Indeed, I will, mother dear.” 

** Always, Owen,” she said. 

And she kissed him and sent him off to bed, and 
she thanked heaven, oh! how fervently, for her dear 
boy, of whose purity of heart and nobility of mind, 
every day gave a new revelation. 

The next morning was a very busy one in Amy’s 
little household, 

As soon as breakfast was over, Nancy washed and 
packed up all the remaining pieces of crockery ware, 
cutlery, and so forth. And Amy dressed herself and 
the children for their ride. 

At eight o’clock Mr. Miller’s cart was at the door. 
And Mr. Miller himself walked into the shop. 

‘Mrs, Wynne,” he said, “ the cart will have to make 
two trips before it can take all your furniture, I am 
sure. And I think that you had better send your 
servant and your son on with the first load, to light 
fires and air the house and make it comfortable before 
you and the little ones go. You and they had better 
stay here until the cart comes back, and go with the 
second load. 

“ Tbank you,” said Amy, hesitatingly. 

But Nancy spoke up. 

“ You do as the gentleman advises you. I daresay 
that the old barn is as cold and as damp as Siberian 
icebergs! which I make no doubt you might scrape 
the mould off the walls witii a gardenrake. You stay 
vere till the afternoon, abd let me and Owen go first 
and make the place comfortable for you.” 

“‘ Do, mother, dear,” said Owen, adding his voice to 
the urgings of the others. 

And Amy took off her bonnet and sat down to wait. 

The cart was soon loaded, and with Owen and 
Nancy perched high on the top of the furniture, it 
started gaily for Forest Lodge. 

Amy mended her fire; sat the two children down 
in the cradle; and took a small roll of the everlasting 
needle-work from her pocket, and sat down to sew to 
pass away the time while waiting. 

It was a desolate scene enough. More than half 
the furniture was gone; and the house looked very 
bare; there was nothing left in the reom except the 
sewing chair and the cradle. And Amy quite dreaded 
the three or four hours that she would kave to wait. 

But she had sat there only about fifteen minutes 
when she was startled by the sound of a carriage driv- 
ing up to the shop door. 

When she hurried out to see who was there, she 
was surprised to behold Mrs. Potts, the landlady of 
the Elm ‘l'ree Inn, who had driven up in her gig. 

“T can't leave the horse, my dear; but Mr. Miller 
has just told me that you are here all alone in this 
empty house waiting till the cart comes back for you. 
And so I have come to say that you must bring the 
babies, and get right in here, and go home long o’ me to 
spend the morning and take dinner. And by that 
time the cart will come for you. Now bring the babies 
out and give me one of them to hold—I can hold a 
baby and drive a horse at the same time—and you can 
hold the other, and we shall get along quite comfort- 
able. Hurry now, my dear.” 

Amy thanked her kind neighbour, and hurried ac- 
cordingly. 

The doctor’s man was in the shop, engaged in re- 
arranging the shelves. And wit): him, Amy left word 
that as soon as the cart should return, she should be 
sent for from the Elm Tree Inn. 

Amy spent a very pleasant morning in Mrs. Potts’s 
cosy private parlour ; and she had a comfortable din- 
ner of roast chicken and rice pudding, with a good 
glass of wine. 

And about four o'clock in the afternoon she was 
summoned by Owen—Owen looking so rosy, happy, 
and active. 

“Come, mother dear,” he said, “the rest of the 
things are all packed in the cart, and we are only 
waiting for you. It issuch a jolly old house, mother! 
And your room is all ready for you. The carpet is 
down, and the curtains up, and the five is made, and 
the kettle is on and the table is set. And oh! 
I think we shall be so happy there mother! 
so very happy.” All this the eager boy poured forth 
breathlessly as he was ushered by the waiter into the 
little parlour where Amy and the children remained 
with their hostess. 

“Don’t you see Mrs. Potts, my dear?” said his 
mother, admonishingly. 

Owen turned iu a moment and he made his bow. 

“ And now, my little lad, have you had any dinner, 
out there ?” asked Mrs. Potts. 

“We didn’t have time to think about it, ma’am,” 
answered Owen. 

“ Ah! then I think the cart must wait a few minutes 
until you get some.” 

And Mrs. Pétts spread a cloth, and brought in the 


which, with the aid of the driver, he lifted upon the 
cart. 


asking whiat this could mean, 
it, my dear lady. 


late baby-talk, as she fought and struggled to get out 
of her nest and climb up to the bosom of the big gro- 
cer, with whose kind face she had fallen in love. 
Lily May gazed on in utter amazement. And Owen 
laughed. And Amy smilcd. 


shook hands all round, prayed God bless them, and 
went back to his shop. 


and was jolting along the rough country road that led 
through the forest. 


and wouldn't be entreated, because they had not let 
her go over to that kind face that had smiled on her 
like sunshine. 


metion hurt you?” inquired her little son. 
me good.” 

me feel grave to think of it. 
for it couldn't make me unhappy—but grave; for I 
ask myself, how should it be?” 


to you—darling mother, when you are so g 
self?” 


such an awful sorrow. 


Lily Gay, who evidently thought that her pouts 
was the cause of all, suddenly ‘relented, and fell to 
crowing, and laughing, and caressing her mother with 
all her heart. 


set them on the table, flanked by a loaf of bread and 
a pitcher of milk. 

She then placed a chair for Owen, who, with an- 
other little bow of acknowledgment, seated himself at 
the table, where he did credit to his own appetite and 
and the lady’s hospitality. 

While he was cating, Mrs. Potts was packing a 
hamper, in doing which she rolled about continually 
between the bar, the parlour and the dining-room. 

And when Owen had finished his dinner, and Amy 
had put on the children’s cloaks and her own bennet 
and shawl, and they were all about to start, Mrs. Potts 
called her waiter and bade him put that hamper into 
Mrs. Wynne’s cart. 

And then turning to Amy she said: 

“T know, dear, when people are moving, it is in- 
convenient to have cooking done. And so I have 
taken the liberty to put athing or two into that 
haniper, already cooked. Well, good-bye, dear! And 
God bless you,” she said, stopping with a kiss the out- 
pouring of the widow’s thanks. 

The cart, with the remnant of the furniture, had been 
drawn up before the inn, and Amy and the children 
were lilted into it and comfortably seated in a nest 
made of the pillows that had been left for that 
purpose. 

Owen took his seat beside the driver, and the cart 
started, followed by the cheers and good wishes of all 
the people of the inn. 

In passing their own old home, Amy looked fondly 
upon it, and prayed that a blessing might rest with it. 

On the opposite side of the way, Mr. Lacy stood in 
his door, waving adieu. 

Amy nodded andismiled. Owen took off his hat; 
and even lively Lily Gay clapped her hands and 
crowed. 

When the cart got opposite the parsonage, Amy 
looked up; but there was no one at the window to 
see her pass; so kissing her hand in adieu to the in- 
visible friends within, she went on; and some time 
before they reached Mr. Spicer’s shop at the end of 
the village, they saw the dig grocer standing in his 
door with his head turned up the street, watching for 
them. 

As the cart was passing, Mr. Spicer hailed it and 
rar out to stop it. 

All a-glow with his haste, he shook hands with 
Amy, who, in her innocent gratitude, retained the 
big hand in both her own fer a while before she let it 


go. 
He shook hands with Owen, and patted Lily Gay 

upon the head—Lily Gay, who made friends with 

him immediately, and insisted on climbing out of her 

nest and going over to him then and there, 

And all this time “Good afternoon” had been the 

only words that passed between them all. 

The grocer turned and beckoned to his young man, 

who now came from the shop lugging a huge box, 


Amy looked from ene to the other, as if silently 
“A parting gift Mrs. Wynne. You cannot refuse 


It is—it is for the children.” 
“Oo—oo! um! aa!” cried Little Gay, in inarticu- 


Mr. Spicer patted the child gently on the head, 
And the cart started and soon left the village behind, 


Amy was very thoughtful. Lily Gay was sulky, 


All the rest of the little party were happy enough. 
“ Mother, there are no springs to this cart. Does its 


“Oh, no, dear! I like to be jolted; it seems to do 
‘* What is the matter, then?” 


“ People are so good to me, Owen dear! It makes 
Not unhappy. mind you ; 


“Oh, mother dear, how can people help being good 
your- 
‘Hush, my dear! It may be because I have had 
» 


And Amy’s face suddenly became so serious that 


—S=—=—= 
February afternoon, and in due time cq 
the open space, in the midst of which, 
shrubbery, stood the old hall. 
(To be continued) 


_— 


HOW TO AVOID COLDs. 


Prrstovoaists have said that if a few drops of 
blandest fluid in nature are injected into a blood- vessel 
against the current, death is an instantaneous result 

Millions of eanals or tubes from the inner portions of 

sae. 0 
the body, open their little mouths at the surface and 
through these channels, as ceaseless as the flow of 
time, a fluid containing the wastes and impurities of 
the system is passing outwards, and is emptied out on 
the skin; ordinarily, it is so attenuated, so near like 
the air, that it cannot be seen with the naked eye 
but extraordinarily, under the influence of increasaj 
natural or artificial heat, as from exercise or fire, this 
fluid is more profuse, and is seen and known as “the 
sweat of the brow "—perspiration, 

This fluid must have exit, or we die in a few hours, 
If it does not have vent at the surface of the body, it 
must have some internal outlet. Nature abiors 
shocks as she does a vacuum. Heat distends the 
mouths of these ducts, and promotes a larger and 
more rapid flow of the contained fluid. On the otler 
hand, cold contracts them, and the fluid is at first 
arrested, dams up and rebounds. 

If the purest warm milk, injected against the cur- 
rent of the blood, kills in a moment, not from any 
ehemical quality, but from the force against tho 
natural current, there need be no surprise at tho ill- 
effects of suddenly closing the mouths of millions of 
tubes at the same instant, causing a violence at every 
pin-head surface of the body. 

If these mouths are gradually closed, nature ha 
time to adapt herself to the circumstances by openin; 
her channels into the great internal “ water-ways” of 
the body, and no harm follows. Hence the safety 0 
cooling off slowly after exercise or being in « heated! 
apartment, and the danger of cooling off rapidly, unde 
the same circumstances, familiarly known by the ex- 
pression “ checking the perspiration.” 

The result of closing the pores of the skin is vari 
ous, according to the direction the shock takes, and 
this is always to the weakest part. In the little child 
it is to the throat, and there is croup or diphtheri 
To the adult it is to the head, giving catarrh in th 
head or running of the nose; to the lungs, giving 
bad cold, or, if very violent, causing pneumonia.0 
inflammation of the lungs themselves; or pleurisy, 
inflammation of the covering of the lungs, causing 
profuse or sudden diarrhea. . If the current is deter 
mined to the liver, there is obstinate constipation, 0 
bilious fever, or sick headache, Hence a “cold” i 
known by a cough, when perspiration is driven ip 
ward, and is directed to the lungs; by pleurisy, whes 
to the lining of the lungs; by a sick headache 0 
bilious fever, when to the liver, &. 

To avoid bad colds, then, it is only necessary 
avoid closing the pores of the skin, either rapidly, b 
checking perspiration, or slowly, by remaining sill 
until the body is thoroughly chilled, that is, until the 
pores are nearly or entirely closed by ination 10 
cold atmosphere or room. In the matter of health 
these suggestions are of incalculable importance. 
—_—_— 


Tux extraordinary disclosures that have been lately 
made public connected with the City and Strand 
robberies, wonderful as they are, are not without pre- 
cedent, as may be gleaned, from the following nam 
tive, founded on fact. Some few yearsago the director 
of the Bank of England received a written commun 
cation saying that the writer, who did not give his 
name, would meet them any evening, and at avy or 
they named, in the bullion room of the bank, and br 
was considered as impregnable as the Rock of Gibral tar, 
or the Citadel of Quebec. No notice was at first a 
the anonymous scribe, but as the letters were contin 
a few of the directors agreed to answer and ae 
the invitation to mect the mysterious writer in tle 
stronghold of the bank. At the hour and night vf 
pointed they entered this auriferous sanctum, a 
their great surprise and consternation, ion < 
were not alone, as a man_in the garb of a labour 
with lantern in hand, stood before them. The oe ‘ 
was soon solved by the stranger pointing to = oa 
in which was an aperture large enough to 4 ‘d he 
any mam ascending. “This, gentlemen, = toad 
“communicates with a drain, and having po oh mf 
called upon to repair it, I discovered how easy? gly 
be to make an entrance into this otlerwise — : 
protected room.” The directors congratulate ra 
selves on the diseovery, took every precaution ot 
a recurrence of the circumstance, and — ‘£500. 
man who had, given the information W! caberl 
Fortunately the man was honest; had he apne 
wise, he might have obtained thousands by ¢ 
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remnant of the roast chicken and rice pudding, and 





And the cart went on through the forest that bright 





cating the secret to those who live by plunder. 
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SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO 


ey 
CHAPTER XX 
Afriend? I give you here my hand! I’ : 
With all I Rt Not men, > Nenad moar 
Will the count want. The Piccolomini. 

Waex Count Garcia, otherwise Captain Menaldo, 
beard the retreat of his late captives with Juan Montes, 
beltirly writhed in his bonds, turning over and over 
poo the green sward, working his mouth to rid him- 
wifofthe gag, and finally ceasing his exertions and 
boming livid and ghastly. 

. “I swear a fearful revenge!” he exclaimed, furiously. 

Pobbed of Syria, cheated of her father's wealth, 
wercome by him! Oh! he shall suffer!” 

Butas the night waned, and the morning breeze, 
lilof freshness, came to herald the dawn, his thoughts 
anged, and 4 new fear came upon him. 

‘e he should be rescued by one of his men, as was 
eg a tee and the gay clothes he 
eveal his late disgui i 
vould be known to them. eee ees 1. er 
* camapen be in their power,” he thought. “ They 
welled as the king’s chamberlain! I am 
on he struggled frantically with his bonds, but 
oo not yield or break, and he finally lapsed into 
Se maiog the morning beams as they broke 
leis u@ Scene, hearing the morning songs of the 
‘ sane him, and watching, with unblinking 
—— as he appeared and began to climb the 


. Bat what abyesses were in Garcia’s soul as he lay 
What — and exhausted! 
Vents! earful hate arose within him against Juan 


en api 
nal early morning when he heard footsteps, 
Wither fe? Singing @ bandit’s song, near him ; 
“Ah these words came to his ears: 
‘ eae hitched to a tree. This is odd. ‘Bhe 
Wiper : somewhere near. The horse, is good, 
Wook fey) ay Pick up a little something for myself. 
Gate note Owner! ” 
a tna. the voice of Bartelomo, his second 
ol a of hope came to his face, but the next 
inthe, ‘ied to move himself away iato the 


The rast; 
~ Tustling he made in the leaves reached the 


laing of Ba : : 
Wiame fo hig oie” and he sooa discovered him, 











[THE PIRATE'S PROPOSAL TO JUAN. |] 


“Here’sa mystery!” exclaimed the lieutenant, 
kneeling beside hisgaptain. ‘A man with the com- 
plexion and eyes of Monaldo, but beardless and bound. 


Ah! Itis Count Garcia, the? king’s chamberlain, as 
Ilive! And here is the captain’s beard. What on 
earth, your Excellency, does this mean ?” 

His puzzled look recalled the count to himself. 

He mumbled feebly, and Bartolomo, discovering the 
gag. speedily removed it, and then Garcia said : 

“Unbind me quickly, Bartolomo, and name your 
reward! Hasten!” ; 

“He knows me!” exclaimed the lieutenant, his 
puzzled look deepening. “ That is the captain's voice 
too. How singular! There he was in the cave all 
night, or most of it, and this morning, the guard says, 
he went out in the night by the water-outlet, and I 
come out to look around, aud find his counterpart, 
with a false beard and hair, lying on the ground, 
gagged and bound, who turns out to be the king's 
chamberlain!” 

“T am your captain! ” declared the count, his anger 
rising. “ Release me——” 

There was no mistaking the gleaming eyes now 
glaring upon him, and Bartolomo hastened to undo 
his leader’s bonds, and assist him to his feet. 

“So Count Garcia and Captain Monaldo are one!” 
exclaimed the lieutenant, as his superior proceeded to 
shake out his damp garments and fasten on his wig 
and beard. “The king’s chamberlain and the pro- 
scribed outlaw are the same person! What a little 
romance! How the men will stare when I tell them! 
What would not the government give for the in- 
formation!” and a scheming look came into his 
eyes. 

Count Garcia turned fiercely upon him. 

“This little affair is to be kept secret,” he said. 
‘* Remember !” 

‘“‘ My memory sometimes needs assistance,” reterted 

the lieutenant. “The glitter of gold is sure to help 
it.” 
“TI will pay you, then,” said the count, in a voice 
that trembled with anger at his compapion’s insubordi- 
nate manner and tone. “And now let us go to the 
cave. My clothing is damp, and I am hungry.” 

“Hungry? After that huge tray full of food you 
ordered into Ben Israel’s cell last evening?” 

Almost choking with his rage, Count Garcia briefly 
related the trick that had been played upon his fol- 
lowers by Juan Montes. 

“Smart fellow, that sword-maker,” commented, 
Bartolomo,, fixing a furtive gaze upon his compauion’s*| 
face “He came out a little ahead of you, your excel- 





lency—or captain, I suppose t sivald say.” 


Garcia gave a wrathful look at his companion, and 
muttered, inaudibly : 

“ And I am in the power of this wretch? He can 
even have me executed if he chooses to turn evidence 
against me! He has long been jealous of my power 
over the men. I am unsafe—unsafe! ” 

With the latter thought came a sudden wish that 
Bartolomo was dead—bhis voice hushed for ever. 

The wish was father to a resolve that he should not 
return to the cave alive. 

When they were in the wildest part of the gorge, 
Garcia suddenly turned upon his lieutenant, with the 
spirit of murder flaming in his eyes, and said: 

“You mean to betray me, Bartelomo—you know you 
do! You are mistaken in me, that’sall! Ha! Ha!” 

With that hoarse laugh bubbling though his lips, 
Garcia drew his sword and rushed upon his lieutenant. 
The latter was wholly unprepared for the assault, but 
made a blind resistance, and begged for merey. 

“Mercy!” cried Garcia. “ Never!” 

As he spoke he plunged his sword into the breast of 
Bartolomo, and the next moment the eyes of the lieu- 
tenant were glazed by death, and staring at him with a 
horrified look. 

“Dead!” ejaculated the count, wiping his brows. 
“ And now my secret is safe from my band. To save 
it from the knowledge of the world, I must also kill 
that Juan Montes. If Jewish friends of his are still 
in the country I shall have to deal with them too. 
They have taken our swiftest horses and gone to 
Valencia. I must follow them immediately. They 
have a good start, and I cannot overtake them, but I 
doubt their having left the country.” 

He drew the body of his late lieutenant aside into 
the bushes, covered it carefully with leaves, and sticks. 
and stones, and then arranged his disordered dress and 
hastened to the cave. 

He found the men engaged in discussing his myste- 

rious supposed departure with his prisoners, and he 
said : 
“Tt does look strange, boys; but I came to the con- 
clusion that they had no money, and so took them 
away and sent them on the road to Valencia. I° did 
not wish to disturb you about it; but now I wish I 
had. The old Jew must have money. Letus startin 
pursuit!” 

“But they will reach Valencia first,” objected some 
of the men. 

“We can arrange all that without imperilling our- 
selves,” responded Monaldo. “I have heard that the 
king’s chamberlain, Count Garcia, is now stepping at 
the little house’in the woods, five miles this side of the 
eity, and Lalf-a-dozen of you can go there to see him, 


eee — 
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and he will conduct you in perfect safety through 
Valencia. He will help you find these Jews, and you 
will help him find a certain Juan Montes, sword-maker, 
whom he is sent by the king to arrest.” 

“And you want us to put our heads into the lion’s 
mouth?” demanded one of the men. “The king’s 
chamberlain will have us arrested! ” 

“ Not so. I did him a favour once, for which he 
will befriend you. Go! I will be responsible for 
your safety while with him. I shall go part of the 
way With you, but I am well known, and do not wish 
to venture too far.” 

The men had faith in Monaldo, he having already 
enriched them. by his: skilful leadership, and half-a~ 
dozen reekless fellows soon offered to set out in search 
of Ben Israel, provided half of the wealth they might 
gain skould be equally divided among them. 

This was agrecd to by Monaldo. 

“ This is a queer freak of the captain’s,” commented 
a grey-haired brigand. ‘How curious to take pri- 
soners away in the night, slily by the water-outlet, and 
send them off, and then change his mind about it, and 
send after them. But it is not my business to say 
anything—of course not!” | 

The words of the man making some impression 
upon the others, Monaldo hastened to say : 

“See here, Pepe, I met Bartolomo on my returns 
little while ago, and dispatched him to Toledo, on my 
horse, which is the swiftest, yon know, to learn«what 
trains are leaving by other roads, and what hope of 
plunder there is. ‘These government officials: are 
getting so particular now that the Jews are beginning 
to bave hard work to brirg away their valuables: with 
them ; but we can’t fail to make something out of them; 
and, if there are any larger or richer companies going 
by other routes, we want to know the fact. What I 
have to say to you is this: You are a brave manand 
well liked by your comrades. If agreeable to all of 
them, I will constitute you my lieutenant while Barto- 
lomois gone. Whatdo you say, boys?” 

The proposition was greeted with applause. 

“Oh, thank you captain!” cried- Pepe, in delight, 
sis suspicions al] thrown to the wind. 

“T am proud to serve you!” 

“You will remain here, lieutenant,” said Monaldo, 
giving Pepe his new title, “ while the six men are gone 
to Valencia. The road will be thronged to-day, and 
yon will have a fine chance to plunder. Jews en foot, 
on mules, and on horses, will fill up the roads, for they 
have come to ahard pass now, Not a Spaniard will 
give them food or shelter. They are leaving Spain by 
every avenue. Thousands have fled and are fleeing to 
Portuyc]. Thestirring timeshave come. There’s no 
knowing but you may be permanent lieutenant, Pepe. 
If you are faithful to me, you shall be.” 

Pepe assured his captain that he would be faithful; 
and, highly gratified by his manner, Count Garcia 
partook of a hot breakfast, changed his garments, and, 
taking a little bundle of clothes in his hands, went 
away with his six followers, first mentioning to Pepe, 
that he had seen a horse in the road below the gorge, 
and it had better be put with the rest. 

Monaldo and bis six men clattered all day along the 
road toward Valencia, but at nightfall they stopped at 
a lonely wayside inn ‘to rest. And there the captain 
renewed their directions, and then left them on pre- 
tended business to the northward. 

But instead of proceeding to the northward, he kept 
on toward Valencia, riding all night, and arriving the 
next day, resting the following night, and arriving at 
the house in the woods where he had appointed to 
meet his men, on the morning of the third day. 

This dwelling was small and deserted. It had been 
used several times as a rendezvous by the brigands, 
and was surrounded by trees that made a dense 
shade. 

Here Garcia dismounted, placed his hcrse under an 
adjoining shed, and then entered the house. His first 
movement was to remove his false hair and wash his 
face of the powder upon it. He then changed his 
garments for those he had brought in the bundle, and 
was soon himself—the wily chamberlain of the king. 

He then concealed the articles he had removed in a 
little closet, opening into the wall, and proceeded to 
take care of his horse. 

“The boys must not recognize the animal,” he 
muttered, “although they would never suspect me if 
they should know him!” 

He brouglit out a couple of bottles from the same 
closet, in which |\e had deposited his clothes, and began 
to dye his horse’s hair in spots, and he next placed an 
entirely different saddle and equipments upon him. 

“That will do!” he muttered, with satisfaction, 
concealing the bottles and the accoutrements his horse 
had brought. “That dye will was!) off with water, 
and no one would know the animal. And now I can 
take a little sleep, I suppose. The boys won't be 
here for some time yet!” 

He drew out a be«r-skin from a corner, and having 
fastened the dvor, tlirew himself upon it, and was soon 


asleep. 





He slept for several hours, but was awakened at 
last by a thundering knock upon the door. He arose 
and opened it, finding himself face to face with his six 
followers. 

“Are you Count Garcia, the king’s chamberlain ? ” 
inquired Otoro, the leader of the gang. 

“T am!” he responded, “And you come from 
Captain Monaldo, I suppose ?” 

“We do,” said Otoro, with a breath of relief. ‘ He 
sent us here, saying we were to help you fiud a young 
sword-maker, and you would assist us to detain cer- 
tain Jews 

“Very well. I'll be ready in a few moments. Rest 
yourselves, senores'” 

Garcia donned his cloak and hat, and, witha satisfied 
smile, brought out his horse, and declared his readiness 
to depart. 

They were soon on the road together, hastening to 
Valencia. 

It was quite late in the day when they arrived, and 
the streets were crowded with Jews aud Spaniards, 
the former of whom were continually crowding in 
from all parts of the:adjacent country. 

They were noble-looking men and women, with 
beauty and stateliness, but with sad faces and weary 
movements. 

Count Garcia immediately began an examination of 
the various inns, to discover the stopping-place of the 
fugitives; but eveming had closed in and his temper 
was exhausted, when he reached thewight place. 

“Have a couple of Jews; one elderly, the other 
young, accompanied by «a meidem and a Spanish 
youth, been here to-day ?” he demanded. 

“ A good many Jews have been here,” replied the 
man—* more tlian we've had room for. Let me see. 
Accompanied by a maiden and # Spanish youth? 
Did this: youth look like a princein disguise, with a 
gentle, yet haughty, manner? ” 

“ Yes, yes!” responded impatiently. 

“Well, they’ve been here. The maiden, I took it, 
was the girl he loved. But they have gone!” 

“ Where? ” demanded the count. 

“That I can't tell you. Whether they went off in 
a vessel, or are wandering about the street, I do not 
know. They set off in search of a vessel. The young 
Spaniard came back alone and sold me three of the 
horses, and I paid him in good gold too—if I did get 
them cheap!” 

The money received for these horses was that applied 
by Juan for the purchase of provisions for the voyage 
of the fugitives. 

Having a slight trace of those he songht, Count 
Garcia took his men and proceeded on foot down to 
the wharves, where he male inquiries and discovered 
that a ship had sailed a few hours before, having 
on board hundreds of Jews. 

“ They're in ker, I don’t doubt!” he muttered, furi- 
ously. “Montes probably remained behind, as the 
landlord spoke of having bought only three of the 
horses. I must look for him.” 

It was a glorious night—brilliant with moonlight 
and starlight. 

The narrow streets, shaded by their gloomy moor- 
ish buildings ; the wharves and the spectral-looking 
shipping, all were flooded in the soft moonlight, that 
seemed almost as bright as day. 

The river stretched away towards the sea like a 
mirror, save that tiny ripples kissed the shore, and 
the evening breeze played upon its surface. 

There were people on the wharves, mavy of whom 
had no other lodging-place fer the night, prefering to 
save their scanty funds to pay some ship captain to 
carry them away; but Count Garcia did not discover 
Juan among them. ‘ 

‘We must scour the city, boys,” he said; “ but first 
I mean to try to follow the vessel those Jews left in. 
It is possible that we can overtake her. In that 
case we can seize young Montes at any time.” 

He looked abont, and soon succeeded in hiring a 
small fishing-boat, which its owner was tying up for 
the night; and in this the seven took their seats, and 
the owner seized the oars.” 

“‘ Which vessel does yourexcellency wish to visit ?” 
asked the boatman. 

“T want to overtake the Santa Maria that left to- 
day. Can you not recommend a vessel ?” 

“They are all loaded down,” returned the man, 
dubiously. ‘“There’s only one lying here that is at 
all swift, and slie’s a suspicious character. She came 
in here yesterday, and fitted up to-day ; so I suppose 
she is ready for an instant departure. That is she, 
lying yonder.” 

He pointed to a long, dark vessel near them. 

“ Row us alongside of her,” commanded Garcia. 

It was done. 

Before they could mount her side, a dark-visaged 
man looked over, and demanded their business. 

“That I will communicate to the captain,” re- 
sponded the count. “I wish to see him.” 

The captain, a sinister-looking man, was called, and 
came to the side, looking upon #uem. 


“T wish to see you on private businoss® a+) ., 
count, addressing him, “ in your cabin,” Sy" said the 

“Come aboard then,” was the reply, 
can stay where they are.” 5 

Count Garcia climbed up, and was conducted by t] 

captain to the lighted cabin. dies 
“The Santa Maria left here to-day,” beran the 
villain, plunging directly into his business “and I wish 
to pursue her, I have authority to de tain some ke oa 
.? ews 

who are onboard of her. I will pay you liberally if 
you will run her down.” ¥ 

The captain shook !.is head. 

“ The Santa Maria has hours the start, and a good 
breeze to carry her along, he said, “Wo couldn 
catch up with her. ‘The Jews you speak of are 
beyond your reach.” 

**T wonld pay any amount——” 

“No use, senor. I can’t do it I would try it if 
there was any hope.” 

Count Garcia: bowed, and was about to take his de- 
parture, when. his feytile brain originated another 
villainous plawy and he said: 

“I hear; captain, that your vessel is @ suspicious 
character. By that, I suppose, is meant that you are 
one of the pirates who have taken to the seas to 
plunderthe fugitive Jews of what they have left?” 

He hadétaken akeen glance around the cabin, and 
noticed that it was: half-filled with weapons, and had 
made a sudden guess at the character of the vessel 
from those-indicatiens. 

The captain's faeeflushed and paled, 

“ Pirate!” heejreulat: d. 

‘ Yes, pirate, Your manner confirms my sus- 
picions, But yow:need have no fears from my dis 
covery: I won't betray you. In fact, I'm one of 
your sertof men.” 

The-captain brightened, but regarded his visitor 
suspiciously. 

“T suppose you'll be leaving port soon?” went on 
Count Garcia. 

“ This. very night.” 

“*Good!” exclaimed Garcia, in a tone of satisfac- 
tion. “I have an enemy on shore—a low-born 
fellow—whom I am anxious to rid myself of. If I 
will bring him aboard to-night, will you take him 
with you?” 

“What would you want dono with him?” asked 
the captain. 

“Oh, anything,” Jaughed the chamberlain. “ Any- 
thing but letting i:im come ashore. Sew him upina 
blanket, and drop him into the sea. Sell him to the 
Algerines, or put him to work.” 

“T ama little short of men,” mused the captain; 
“and one reason I ran in here was to get mor. 
Yes, I'll take him, and be glad too, if he is young aud 
active. I'd like twenty more just like him.” 

Garcia smiled, and took pains to express some of his 
private sentiments upon pirates, and their trade, in such 
a manner as to convince the captain he lad nothiug 
to fear from him, and he then admitted that he be- 
longed to that fraternity. 

“T knew it,” returned the count, quietly.“ People 
don’t carry cannon and so many weapons for notling. 
I'll bring the fellow xboard some time in the nigiit. 
He’s somewhere in the city.” 

This being agreed to, they separated, Garcia re-en- 
tering his boat, and gging ashore with his men. He 
paid the boatman libefally, and eagaged him to re 
main at the same spot until his return—even if it 
were not until moruing—and then he said: ; 

“Boys, I believe tle fellow has gone back to his 
inn. It’s almost bed-time, and he won't be likely to 
be out late. We'll go there. Otoro, have your rope 
ready to bind him.” 

They hastened to the inn, and just as they entered 
the door, Count Garcia brushed againsi Juan. 
Our here had remained about the wharves, or walk- 
ing about the city, ever since Syria’s departure, and 
now, exhausted by his griefs, he had returned to tie 
inn with the hope of seeking forgetfulness in sleep. | 

“ Ah, here you are,” said the count, soitly, while 
a hideous, malignant smile curved his lips. “I am glad 
to see you, Don Juan.” 

Juan regarded him as t , 

The count paled with rage, and making a 
Otoro, which the latter understood, Juan was instantly 
seized and pinioned before he had perceived ee sar 
companions, a scarf was stuffed in his ee “ 
prevent his calling for help, and the snccessiul vi - 
then looked about him to see if mers operation 2 

ttracted attention—but it had not! 
. “We'll take Lim to the vessel,” he said, in a tone of 
exultation. 

Two of the men supported Juan, 
of the party closed in around them, au 
they gained the ~~ oe 

They were quickly rowed to 
Juan oo coe into the cabin, and then ungagee’ 

“Here he is, captain,” said Couut Garcia, pres . 
to the yourg swort-maker. “ Make a sailer of him, 


“ Your men 


hough he had been a viper. 
ng a sign to 


and the remaiider 
d in this manner 


the pirate ship, and 
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pat never Tet him step upon the soii of Spain 
erhecaptain assented, with ill concealed satisfaction, 
r dull eyes marked the noble form, the alert, 
vure and keen eyes of Juan, and it was easy 


fi . ‘ ; ae 
t “A he was delighted with his acquisition to his 
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Pen dnow, young man,” said the chamberlain, in 
ston that Was inaudible to the captain but distinct 
tothe hearing of Juan, “let me tell you that I have 
RS my revenge upon you for your late trick. 
om this moment you are an outlaw, and, if caught 









‘ . y one, ave liable to be executed. In fact, you 
ze on board of a pirate.” 
"Juan involuntarily shuddered, but his proud, cal 


1 pot blanch before his adversary’s keen gaze 
gp triumphaut smile. ‘ AM a ‘ 

‘Well, captain,” said Garcia, in a raised tone of 
as he turned to that officer, “I suppose you will 
on? " 

“Immediately —the moment you have gone ashore.” 

«] would aid one word to what I have said to 
rou,” remarked the count. “ This fellow is high- 
sjitited, though low-born, and you will have to break 
jim down. Bo harsh with him. Don’t stand any 
irs from him.” 
ge that,” said the captain, darkly. “I 
how how to manage reffactory seamen. He'll soon 
iv one of us, or be under the sea, T'll venture that 
Ti] break bis spirit.” 
gy here ns a parting gift from me,” observed 
Garcia, drawing outa full purse. “ It is to recom- 
you for any violence you may do your own 
“tin breaking his.” : 
“The captain leered, and took it, 
Count Garcia bade a mocking adieu to Juan, but he 
ist quaited before the stern look he encountered, 
witi a constrained laugh. he left the cabin and re- 
tuned to his men, and they all went.ashore. 

Dismissing the boatman, they stood upon the wharf, 
mi the chamberlain watched with gleaming eyes the 
allen activity that. reigned aboard the vessel. The 
was lifted, the sails set, and the ship sailed 
duva the riveron her way to the sea. 

“He is gone!” said Garcia, in a tone of gratified 
revenge, “Gone for ever! And now, boys, we will 
leave the city. My revenge on lim is beguu. He has a 
liviag death before him!” 










































CHAPTER XXL 
Fate hath no voice but the heart's impulse. 
Iomall his! J/is present—his alone! 
Is this new life whiclt lives ine? He. hath 
Aright to hisown creature. What was L 
Ure his fair love infused a soul into me? 
Schiller. 


For along time Juan remained alone in the cabin, 
bound and heipless.. He did not grieve or mourn over 
e, his thoughts. of Syria and his foster-father 
ccupying his whole mind. He wondered what Senor 
Yoates would think of his non-return, and how he 
wil get along in his business without his assistance, 
Hepictured Syria as lying upon the deck of the vessel, 
tl her troubles forgotten in sleep, and perliaps 
ireing of him. And then he thought of Rafael Ezra, 
» whom her loving thoughts were now due, and Lis 
leit sank despairingly within him. 

but when the captain returned to the cabin, his face 
"8 as calm and quiet as though no torturing fears 
wee eating at his heart. 
| “Bulky, eh?” was the officers’s greeting. We've 
eit the river far behind us, and we are now out upon 
We Open sea, so you may as well make the best of 
uit situation. 1 need hands here, and if you're of a 
uial to obey orders and do your duty, why you may 
lure your liberty. What do you say?” 

The temptation was strong within Juan's sou! to 
- ily refuse doing anything about the vessel, but he 
tected that he might be kept confined, or killed, if 
lerelusel, while on the other hand, he might have 
ime chance to escape. 

“You may unbind me,” he said, briefly. 

You are sensible,” responded the captain, “ taking 
‘ hnife from the wall, and cutting Juan's bonds. 
“What is your name?” 

“Juan Montes.” . 

Aud Lam Captain Belte, and your master!” said 
Geotcer, “You will find me a bard one if you are 
Wt particularly eareful.” 

a eyes flashed, but he controiled his spirit, and 

Qo. hing, 

“Aud now sit down,” sail Captain Belte. “ This 
: been rather asingular occurrence this evening— 
ore here. It seems strange that a gentleman 
re fe ote who brought you here should be so inter- 
odd low-born fellow, as he says you are. Not 
thins lieve that, though,” he added, speaking more 
| imself. “I'd like to hear your story.” 

Pn oa that the man was actuated only by curi- 
and that nothing would tempt him to restore to 

“a8 Olerty, so he replied, coldly: 












































“T have no story, Captain Belte, to relate.” 

“No story, and brought aboard bound. I under- 
stand you. You do not wish to tell me. Doas you 
choose; butremember that your refusal will only make 
your own case harder.” 

Juan took refuge in silence, 

“Since you are so gruff,” continued Captain Belte, 
‘“‘you may as well go on deck and see about going to 
work. Report yourself to my lieutenant.” 

Juan bowed coldly and left the cabin, going on deck. 
There were plenty of seamen attending to their duties, 
and the lieutenant stood gazing over the sides of the 
vessel into the water. 

Juan felt a choking sensation in his throat. As he 
glanced upward at the glorious sky and downward at 
the shining water, which seemed another sky with the 
reflections of the stars upon its surface. 

He inquired of one of the seamen, and discovered 
the whereabouts and identity of the lieutenant in ques- 
tion, and then advanced to his side saying: “Captain 
Belte wished me to report to you i 

“Oh! yon’re the new sailor,” exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant, curiously. We've heard of your adveat on 
board. You want work? I'll give you work, and 
plenty of it, but not to-night. You can keep your 
eyes about you till it's time to turn in, and whatever 
you learn to-nigiit may save you treuble to-mor- 
row.” 

Thus warned, Juan applied himself to the study of 
seamanship, keeping a keen eye upon every movement 
of the sailors, giving heed to every order and its exe- 
cution until he was ordered to turn in, and then one 
of the seamen showed him to his berth. 

The next day brought with it work; but Jnan’s 
quickness and activity disarmed ‘the lieutenant of al) 
impatience, and he declared to the captain that never 
such a ready haud had been seen on the Tiburon (sea- 
shark). 

On Mais fourth day out, when Juan had began to win 
more consideration from the officers on acccunt of his 
quickness and reticence, they came in sight of a ship 
that lay at anchor, and headed directly for it, sure that 
they had found prey. 

This ship Juan recognized with horror as the Santa 
Maria. 

She was strangely silent, not a form moving on her 
decks, her sails furled, and she looked lifeless and de- 
serted. 

Captain Belte and his officers gathered on deck to 
look at her, and tle former asked: 

“Can this be a trap for us?” 

“T think not,” replied his lieutenant. 

“Don’t you remember seeing her in port and re- 
marking upon her great load of passengers? This is 
the same vessel.” 

“T remember,” said the captain, with more anima- 
tion. “It's the same ship that mysterious gentleman 
wanted us to chase. We shall have a chance now to 
get hold of ‘his Jews. I wish I’d asked their names. 
I wonder,” he added, “why she lies so still and de- 
serted? We will sce.” 

They came nearer and nearer to the anchored 
vessel, until they lay alongside, the grappling irons 
were thrown, and Captain Belte, his lieutenant, half- 
a-dozen men, and Juan went on board. 

What a sight met their gaze! 

The dead and dying lay about the decks, some just 
heaving their last sigh, others helplessly prostrate in 
the sunlight and heat. 

There were young and old lying there, the 
beautiful, innocent, and noble, aM alike stricken and 
dying. 

rhe intruders paused in amazement. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Captain Belte of a 
dying man, whom Juan recognized as Rabbi Benja- 
min. . 

“The plague—the plague!” he gasped. “We were 
stricken on the very first day out. The ship had been 
visited by the plague on her way to Valencia, and the 
infection lingered. Help—help !” 

Juan looked wildly around the deck, but he saw 
nothing of Syria, nor her father, nor Rafael Ezra. 

What if they were already dead! 

He reeled with the thonght. 

Some of the pirate crew begar to demand their de- 
parture, fearing infection ; but the glitter of a neck- 
lace upon the throat of a dead maiden tempted the 
captain to remain, and Juan seized the opportunity of 
crossing the deck and descending to the cabin. — 

Although the small windows were open, the air was 
laden with a foxl odourthat almost stifled bim, and he 
feared to enter lest he should find none but the dead 
within. 

On entering, he saw that the floor was covered 





with blankets, on which the sick reposed. and tbat | 


the hue of death was on nearly every iace he beleid. 
“Syria!” he cried, with irrepressible anguish. 
“Syria! are you here ?” 
As his voice rang sliarply through the cabin, a 
state-room door opened, and Syria, pale and wan 


appeared. 








| were probably looking for him. 
| are searching for me.” 








Ile sprang forward, and she fell fainting iv his 
arms. 

“Thank God!” he articulated. 
feared ——” 

Without completing the sentence, he carried her into 
the state-room where Ben Israel was seated by the 
bed-side of Rafacl Ezra, whose ghastly face attcsted 
that he too was stricken with the plague. 

“Juan Montes!” ejaculated Ben Israel. “ Again 
in our need you have come to us! Heaven is merci- 
ful!” 

“Hush!” whispered Juan, hearing the sound of 
voices in the cabin, and realizing that his enemies 
“Say nothing. They 


I feared--ah! I 


He laid the insensible form of Syria beside Rafael, 
and crept intoan upper berth, pulling the sheet over 
his face, and waited. 

(To be continued.) 





VALUE OF LIVINGS. 

A RETURN has just been laid before Parliament of the 
sales effected under the Lord Chancellor's Act for the 
Augmentation of Benefices. It appears from this 
return that the satisfactory progress which was com- 
menced in the first year of the operation of this act 
has been completely maintained in the twelvemouth 
just concludel, The total number of livings of 
which the advowsons have been sold is 63, and the 
total amount of purchase money is £113,129. 

In introducing the return to the House of Lords the 
other day, the Lord Chancellor explained that the 
amount of money received in the course of the year 
was £57,829. The sum received in the last twelve 
months, therefore, was larger by xbout £2,500 than 
the amount which had been realized during the 
fifteen months which immediately followed upon the 
act coming into operation. A considerable portion of 
this sum, however, is in fulfilment of contracts pre- 
viously agreed upon. The amount would, no doubt, 
have been larger but for the unfavourable condition of 
the money market during the past year. This cause 
has somewhat checked fhe sale of livings for a time, 
but the Lord Chancellor stated that there was constant 
inquiry for them, and he thought there was every 
appearance that the act would continue to work satis- 
factorily, An exmnination of the details of thereturn 
amply bears out this impression. 

The amounts realized have greatly execeded Lord 
Westbury’s anticipations, and they are certainly very 
satisfactory. The average number of years’ purchase 
for which the livings have been sold appears to have 
been about ten. It has varied, of course, according to tlie 
age of the incumbent. Where this has been great, the 


advowsons have often sold at a very much higher 
rate than ten years’ purchase: where it has been 
low, the price has been naturally fallen considerably 
below it. 
wich, of which the nett annual valve is about £261 
has sold for no less than £5,000 ; but tle age of the 
incumbent is 91 years. 
which the nett income is about £400, has been sold 
for £6,000, the incumbent being 71 years of age ; and 
another in Leicestershire, of which the income is £176 
and the incumbent 67 years old, has been sold for 
£2,900. 
nett value is less than £17 a-year, las rcal'zed as much 
as £550, the incunbent’s age being 72. 


For instance, a livimg in the diocese of Nor- 


A living in Wiltshire, of 


Even a little living in Sussex, of which the 


On the other hand, a living of rather more than 


£200 a-yearin Suffolk, the incumbent of which is 
only 82, has been bought for as little as £850. 
however, is an exceptionally low price even in the 
case of this class of incumbencies. 
example, in Pembrokeshire, of the nett annual value 
of less than £150, and the incumbent of which is only 
80, has been sold for as much as £1,100, or at more 
than seven years’ purchase. 
after such instances, that these advowsons fetch their 
full value. 
applied, in one way or other, to the augmentation of 
benefices, and the income of the Church has, there- 
+ fore, been already increased by the operation of this 
act to the amount of little less than £4,000 a-year. 


This, 


One living, for 


There can be no doubt, 


The whole of the money thus received is 








WEARING FLANNEL.—In our climate, fickle in its 


gleams of sunshine and its balmy airs as a coquette 


with her smiles and favours, consumption bears away 
every year the ornaments of many social circles. ‘lhe 
fairest and loveliest are its favourites. An ounce of 
prevention in this fatal disease is worth many pounds 
of cure, for when once well seated, it mocks alike 
medical skill and careful nursing. If the fair sex 
could be induced to regard the laws of health, many 
precious lives might be saved; but pasteboard soles, 
tle low-neck dresses, and Liliputian hats, sow, annually, 
tle seeds of a fatal harvest:—“ Put it oh at once; 
winter and summer nothing better can be worn next 
to the skin than a loose red woollen shirt; ‘loose,’ for 
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it has room to move on the skin, thus causing & 
a titillation which draws the blood to the surface, and 
keeps it there, and when that is the case, no one can 
take cold ; ‘red,’ for white flannel fills up, mats to- 
gether, and becomes tight, stiff, heavy, and imper- 
vious, Cotton-wool merely absorbs the moisture 
from the surface, while weollen flannel conveys it 
from the skin and deposits it in drops on the outside 
of the shirt, from which the ordinary cotton shirt 
absorbs it, and by its nearer exposure to the air it is 
soon dried without injury to the body. Having these 
properties, red wool flannel is wern by sailors even 
in the midsummer of the warmest countries. Wear a 
thinner material in summer. 


——- 
A BATTLE WITH A BEAR. 


One pleasant day, in the autumn of 1833 (said an 
old hunter, who kindly related his story for our 
amusement and edification), I was out looking for 
game, and becoming tired with my long ramble, I sat 
down on a rock to rest myself. 

It was a beautiful and romantic spot, in a deep, 
secluded valley, with a pretty little stream tumbling 
over a rough bed, and forming a delightful cascade 
within a few feet of me; and giving myself up to the 
enjoyment of the scene, I soon became absorbed and 
lost in a very pleasing reverie—the steady flash and 
musical roar of the waters acting upon my mind like 
a charm. 

The waterfall might have been thirty feet in height, 
and I was sitting on the projecting point of the ledge, 
some ten feet lower down, and directly over the bed 
of the stream, with the hill rising steep behind me for 
a hundred feet to a plateau of several acres, which 
was covered by an open wood, and was clear of 
underbrush. 

Between me and this plateau were a few rocks and 
bushes, and here and there a shrub, but no regular 
trees; and below me the descent was perpendicular 
for at least twenty feet. In fact, I could not descend 
without leaping or falling, for the upper portion of 
the ledge I was on completely overhung the lower, 
and all around the base were sharp, angular rocks, 
that would have broken every bone in my body. 

This was my position, sitting on the edge of the 
ledge, my feet hanging over it, my right arm thrown 
around a shrub, my left grasping my rifle, which lay 
across my lap, my eyes resting upon the waterfall, 





within a hundred feet, and in effect daring me to do 
my worst; but I reflected that my shot, if not sud- 
denly fatal to him, would probably result in my own 
destruction ; and so I wisely reserved my fire, and 
waited with what patience I could for him to move off 
or commence the attack. & 

At last he got up with a growl, showed me his 
teeth again, snuffed the air, walked along the edge of 


the plateau a few paces, stopped, took another look at 
me, growled and grinned again, and so kept on doing 
as long as he remained insight. I did not change my 
position till he had disappeared, and then I made 
a> al quick time up the hill, muttering to my- 
self: : 


“It’s my turn now, old fellow, and it is my private 
opinion that you will pay pretty dearly for your im- 
pudence.” 

On reaching the plateau, I saw him at the distance 
of, perhaps, a hundred yards, deliberately making his 
way across thecentre of the level, open wood. Had 
he not shown such a disposition to fight, I should 
have been very careful not to make amy noise to alarm 
him ; but, as it was, I shouted toattract his attention, 
thinking that would be the shortest way of getting 
nearenough fora shot. I was right. No sooner did 
he hear my voice, than he stopped, turned round, and 
sat down on his haunches, as much as to say: 

“Who's afraid? If you want anythiug of me, come 
on and I'll wait for you!” 

Well, I did want something of him, and I went for- 
ward, but with a good deal of caution, for I knew I 
had an antagonist that was not to be despised. This 
time I intended to shoot; but that I might not be at 
his mercy in case of failing to kill him outright, I 
prepared myself for re-loading in haste, and also se- 
lected a tree which I could quickly elimb in the event 
of finding myself hard pressed. 

Being thus prepared, as I believed, for any emer- 
gency, I continued to advance slowly and steadily 
till not more than twenty yards divided us, when the 
bear rose upon his hind feet, with a savage growl, 
and a very angry, wicked look. I stopped, thinking 
myself quite near enough for safety, and took ade- 
liberate aim at his head, between the eyes, with the 
view of piercing his brain and killing him on the 
spot. I fired and he fell—fell like a log, and Jay still. 
I re-loaded my rifle, and then went up to him. He was 
large—very large—in fact, one of the largest bears I 
ever saw, and he seemed to be a cross between the 
common black bear and the grizzly. I felt proud of 
st, and congratulated myself on having 





and my thoughts wandering off to I do not r 
where, when I was suddenly recalled to myself and 
startled by a low, savage growl. I turned my head, 
glanced up the hill, and saw a large bear, sitting on 
his haunches, looking sharply down at me, swaying 
to and fro, and evidently debating with himself whe- 
ther to venture down and attack me or not. 

In almost any other situation in the world I think 
I should have felt some degree of pleasure in seeing 
Mr. Bruin within such an easy, certain range; but, 
under the circumstances, I confess I did not. 

The fact is, I was ia something like a trap. I could 
not descend directly without dashing out my brains; 
I could not keep along the hill half-a-dozen rods either 
way, without first going up very near the top, where 
the bear was—which I did not care to do while he 
remained in such a menacing position, with such an 
attacking advantage—I dared not venture en a shot 
from where I was, and so there appeared nothing 
better for me to do than to wait and watch. 

The old bear was in no hurry to leave. It seemed 
as if he knew he had matters all his own way, and I 
could almost fancy him saying to himself: 

“Well, I have at last got one troublesome hunter in 
asnug place, and I intend to keep him there as long as 
it may suit my conveniencé and pleasure.” 

And his beastly pleasure was of serious duration to 
me—for he remained there for more than an hour, 
keeping me a vexed and anxious prisoner. I got up 
and moved up the hill a few feet to a large, stout shrub, 
where I would be in a better condition for defence, 
and hoping my change of position would alarm him 
and cause him to beat a hasty retreat; but instead of 
this it only appeared to excite his anger, for he 
growled more savagely, showed his formidable teeth, 
and more than once seemed on the point of coming 
down to me. In fact, he did once actually descend the 
hill some five or six feet, and I brought my rifle di- 
rectly to bear upon him, though determined to reserve 
my fire till I should find myself in deadly peril, well 
knowing that if my shot should not at once prove fatal 
he would rush upon me, and both of us would go over 
the ledge together; but he seemed to think the risk 
was greater than the necessity for it, and-finally turned 
back and resumed his former position. I confess I 
was several times tempted to fire and risk the conse- 
quences—and once I actually had a dead sight upon 
the region of his heart, with my gun cocked and finger 
on the trigger—but I allowed prudence to get the 
better of me at the critical point. Tt was so provoking 


my “ +. —~ 

killed him at the first fire, since, if only dangerously 
wounded, he might have given mea good deal of 
trouble. 

I walked around him, surveying him with delighted 
satisfaction, and pictured to myself the triumph with 
which I should carry heme the trophy of his shaggy 
hide, and exhibit it to my friends with a feigned non- 
chalance, as if it were one of the most common results 
of my hunting adventures. Then I set my rifle 
against a tree, drew out my knife, and prepared my- 
self to take off his skim. 

But I had made a mistake—a terrible mistake. The 
beast, unfortunately for me, was not dead, only 
stunned. As I was on the point of stooping down 
near his head, he suddenly sprang upon his feet with 
a savage growl, and instantly reared upon his hind 
legs to take me in his embrace, and hug the life out of 
me. 
I was so startled at this unexpected turn of affairs 
as to be almost paralyzed. I raised myself as quick 
as I eould, and half jumped, half staggered back a 
couple of paces, when my foot slipped, and I came 
down upon one knee. 

By the time I had regained my feet again the 
ferocious brute was upon me. There was no time 
then te run, not even to spring behind the nearest 
tree, against which my rifle was leaning. It was life 
and death now, and the horrid struggle instantly 
began. 

With one terrible stroke of his right fore paw he 
raked down clothes and flesh from my left side in one 
or two places, tearing the latter almost to the bone, 
and then threw both paws around me, drew me u 
against him, and hugged me so that my breath left 
me, my tongue protruded from my mouth, my eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets, and I fancied 
every rib'in me was crushed, Fortunately, both my 
arms were free, and in my right hand was my long 
bunting-knife. 

Instinctively—for I cannet say whether it was the 
result of instinct or design in that awful moment—I 
grasped his throat with my left hand, and choked him 
in some degree, while with my right I vigorously and 
repeatedly plunged my knife into him. At the criti- 
cal moment—the moment when, had all his streugth 
remained, I am certain he would have squeezed the life 
out ef me—I felt the muscles that bound me like hoops 
of iron begin to relax. I gota portion of my breath 





with a sensation of pain that made me shriek, and I 


to see the great, lazy fellow sitting there so cocl!y, | redoul'sd my exertions, still thrusting my Knife into 


him, and still choking him with all the pyc 
ane there was left to me. Physical 
n this manner we came to the 

and rolled over and over, the bear still Keen eee 
his embrace, but not so tightly as at first 7p 
tightly but that now and then I could oan ce 
breath. I could feel that he wag getting w i. 4 
every moment—and for that matter, so wag are 
both of us were bleeding freely, and all covered wis, 
gore; but I was encouraged to hope for life, and ain 
used my knife upon his body, while he oceasionally 
lacerated my flesh in a shocking and painful mann 

I do not know how long we were struggling fea 
ther—it might have been five minutes, and it might 
have been fifteen; ‘but it seemed an age to mo, The 
end came at last, however, thank heaven! He fel 
over on his back, panting and gasping in the dest) 
struggle, his paws quivered and relaxed their hold 
and I managed to roll out clear from him, almost as 
nearly dead as himself. He died and I fainted, 

When consciousness returned, I looked around in 
bewilderment, and for some moments could not recol- 
lect who I was, where I was, nor how I came to lo 
there. I was in a horrible condition. It seemed to 
me as if I was one mass of torn flesh and blood. Whe, 
all had returned to my memory I glanced at the suy, 
and saw by its position in the heavens that I had 
lain there some hours. 

I was weak and faint, and burning up with thirst, 
I attempted to get up and shrieked with pain. I was 
pinned down to the earth in a novel way. My lace- 
rated flesh on the side I lay was pressed down among 
the grass, and the blood had stiffened by coagulation 
around the spires in such aglatinous manner, that | 
had to stop and either break them off near the roots, 
or cautiously work them free, a matter which occupied 
me some half-hour. At last I was able to get myself 
into a sitting posture, but my head was dizzy, and! 
felt I was too weak to stand on my feet. The sun 
was declining, and I knew I was some four or fire 
miles from the nearest dwelling. I was parched with 
irst, there was fever in my veins, and by the route 
I should have to take to reach the river, fhe distance: 
was scarcely less that half-a-mile. What was to b 
done? I was in a deplorable position truly. I felt 
I must soon reach water or die! 
And how was I to get to any human habitation? 
Perhaps, after all, I should perish on the way! It was 
a terrible thought! I looked around at the bear, and 
saw that he was dead. I almost envied him. I looked 
at my rifle, but felt that I could not take it with me. 
If I could drag my bare body off, it was all I eould 
hope to do. I set off crawling slowly on my hands 
and knees, and, working my way forward with a good 
deal of pain. I was two hours getting over that lali- 
mile of ground, often stopping to rest, and often » 
the point of fainting away. 
I reached the river at last, just as the shades of 
night were stealing over the now to me, gloomy 
scene. I drank my fill, and felt sumewhat refreshed. 
I washed my wounds, put the flesh together, and 
bound it up with the shreds ef my garments as wellas 
I could. It was by this time pitch dark. I made n0 
attempt to go any further then. I crawled into some 
bushes, and laid there through the night—a long, 
horrible night to me! I heard the howlings of the 
wolves as they feasted upon my dead enemy. 
Fortunately, they did not find me. 
The next morning at daylight, I resumed my slow 
journey—walking a Kittle, crawling a little, and rest- 
ing often. 7 

In this way I reached a dwelling after mid-day, aud 
was hospitably cared for. It was months, thoug, 
before I fully recovered from my encounter. A party 
of hunters went to the scene of my terrific fight, ~~ 
brought away my rifle. Nothing then remained 4 
the bear but his bones, and I never got even lis skin. 
I was satisfied though, to find I had escaped wito life. 
It was my last hunt ! EB. B. 
——— 


Tue Admiralty is going to have an iron screw 
steam fleet of mon 4 accommodation and great - 
built immediately, so that a little army could be seu! 
to India presto if needs be. That there may be a D - 
is evinced by the thought, as thoughé never comes 
those regions without a strong hint from without. 


Ir is stated that England has recommended “ 
nomination of the Duke of Augusteuourg awe 
German Duchies, that Prussia has offered to re 
Danish Schleswig to Denmark, if France will “ “" 
to her swalluwing up the remainder, and that bows : 
has agreed to consent to annexation provided ed ~ 
county in Silesia of 158 square miles, is gr” 
her in return. 

‘Due remnants of the old pai 
Regiment of Foot have becn place 0 bY 
Wells Cathedral, immediately over the entran : 
the west door, from their being the ar wine Se ne 


r of colouns of the 13th 
d in the nave 





First Somersctshire Regiment. ‘Zhe regi 
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= 
lied “Prince Albert’s Regiment of Light Infantry,” 
snd its present Colonel is General Sir William:Gomm, 
Waterloo hero. The Royal, or first colour, which 
‘agin ally was about 63 by 6 feet, made of silk, with 
: biue ground, an Imperial crown, the number of the 
iment, and the union cross of St. George, St. 
Andrew, and St. Patrick, now presents a very tattered, 
yorn, and shot-torn appearance, being scarcely two 


feet square. 





THEODORA’S TRIAL 


Tyzopora Netsen stood in the centre of her room. 
She was doing nothing ; it seemed to her she was 
thinking of nothing. Buta kind of soundless voice 
within her, kept repeating over and over again the 
ist words Mr. Granger had said to her: “It is an 
offer, Miss Nelson, which you would do well to give 
some thought to.” ; : ‘ 

By-and-by she began to think of the time at which 
she had first entered that house. Homeless, friend- 
Jess, almost hopeless, she had applied to Mr. Granger, 
for a situation as governess to his little daughter, 
just left motherless. She had no faith that she would 
obtain the situation, for she brought with her no in- 
tercession from others; she had no introduction; she 

nothing but her capability and earnestness. 

Ske had been shown into the library just at dusk. 
Through the glimmer of picture frames and the shine 
of polished walnut, she ma@® out that the room was 
woccupied, and sat down to wait. The faint firelight 
aaly showed how rich the place was, and it was very 
quiet There was a study-chair drawn upon the 
hearth-rug, a book open in a reading- rack, a profusion 
of papers upon @ table near by, and a watch ticking 
gently among them. The comfortable ticking of the 
watch sounded with the wailing wind beyond the 
window drapery’s warm folds. She listened to both 
in a balf stupor caused by the weariness of breasting 
the rough weather. 

Suddenly, without a sound, the door swung open 
woiltly, and a gentleman entered, went across the soft 
carpet, and turned up the gas. ‘Then he turned to 
her, saying courteously: 

“Do you wish to see me 2?” 

“Mr, Granger ?” 

“Yes,” 

She was impressed as never before with the perfect 
gentleness of a gentleman. She made known her 
errand, and waited patiently under his kind but com- 
prebensive eyes. 

Looking at Theodora Nelson, Mr. Granger thought 
that here was one woman, at least, who had no thought 
for his being rich and eligible. It was a relieving 
thought after certain experiences he had known during 
the past month. He said: 

“I think we will try each other, Miss Nelson.” 

The words were a shock of pleasure to Theodora; 
she was go tired, the place was so restful, and she was 
not sure where she should lay her head that night. It 
was comfort and peace opening suddenly before her, a 
pce where she could drop her burden of care, and be 
Kindly enfolded in an atmosphere of peace. She did 
wot know that Mr. Granger saw her eyes full of tears 
as they parted. 

How much had happened since that night! Epi- 
sode after episode swept across her mental vision. 
The first beautifully served meal which she ate in the 
petty breakfast room, the first glimpse of Lora 
Granger's fair, little face, the dainty chamber assigned 
ha; in which she could not at first sleep for comfort ! 
Many a night she had lain watching the play of the 

frelight upon the white ceiling, unwilling to go 

to sleep because no dream could be so happy as the 

waking reverie, She never lost her pleasure in these 

ti familiar as taste and luxury became to her daily 
ie, 





She thought of the first Christmas that she had lived 
there, and of the grateful pleasure which swelled her 
tart when Mr. Granger put into her hand a tiny Flo- 
eatine watch : while the next instant little Lora sprang 
forward with a beautifully cut cameo—her gift. Why, 
- ~¢ never had a Chrismas present before in all 

e! 

She thought of a night when Lora had been taken 
dangerously ill with the eroup, and how, as if the child 
vere her own flesh and blood, she had watched and 
Fayed with the father. 

She remembered evenings in the beautiful old 
rk, 80 quiet and bright !—morning drives, pleasant 
creroon, study hours, music lessons, given in the long 
Mrlours, where Mr. Granger walked the floor, buried 
‘ethought, an agreeable supernumerary. He roused 
sometimes to see what they were laughing at ; but 

Thy ually absent-minded. 

hat hig thoughts were not always pleasant, Theo- 
lik, came to know. ‘There was a sore place in his 

*which he brooded over. 
' “y first she supposed it to be the loss of his wife; 

*espcetfully as he mentioned to Lora her dead 


mother, he never showed for the child, nor for himself, 
a sense of great loss. In a man fine-natured and 
tender-hearted as was Curtis Granger, this was 
strange. 

Theodora did not know how it was that she came 
to understand that she was capable of bringing plea- 
sure to Lora’s father. But she felt that he was happiest 
in the evenings when they three were alone, and she 
was in the mood to laugh and talk freely. In those 
times Mr. Granger would kindle into a quiet brilliancy 
utterly alien to him at all other periods. 

A sympathy had grown up between them which 
not one person in a hundred would appreciate rightly. 
Theodora felta generous desire to please Mr. Granger. 
With the utmost frankness she consulted his tastes, 
silently discovering that whatever his evening 
engagements were, he liked to chat with her for 
= hour after tea: she made it a point to be at leisure 
then. 

Once, in a half-absent way, he told Lora that 
when she was a woman she must wear her hair as 
Miss Nelson had arranged hers that day, and herself 
liking the artistic effect of the soft loops, they became 
Theodora’s habit. 

Knowing that he admired the white cameo he had 
selected for Lora’s gift, it clasped the throat of her 
wrapper always of a morning. Observing that his 
eye expressed approval of a soft gray silk she pos- 
sessed, she often wore it. 

The motive in al! this was gratitude, and an uncon- 
scious love. She would have cut of ner right hand if 
it would have given Mr. Granger any pleasure. His 
gloom was the sutrow of her life. When she won him 
from it for an hour she was happy. 

So two years had and no daughter in the 
home of @ father was happier than was this orphan 
irl. 

Then a certain guest came often to the honse. He 
was a Dr. Lamington, one of the ablest practitioners 
of the town—a man of talent who was rapidly amass- 
ing a fortune. He had seen Theodora first at the bed- 
side of little Lora, when the child had an attack of 
illness. 

He became interested in her—paid court to her— 
finally offered her his heart and hand. Then it was 
that Mr. Granger had said : 

“It is an offer, Miss Nelson, which you would do 
well to give some thought to.” 

How gravely and coolly he had said it—and what a 
shock to her there was in his quiet words. Theodora 


. started from her stupor, and cast herself down upon a 


lounge. 

It was the crisis of her life. Alone in her chamber 
she commenced the struggle which should decide her 
destiny. 

She faced the bare, painful fact that she loved Mr. 
Granger. She loved him as the source of all her life’s 
happiness. And his words had shown her the gulf 
between them. However kindly his gentleness met 
hers, they were socially at a distance. She never 
thought of sueh things, but she knew that Mr. 
Granger did, that he valued his patrician blood— 
patrician in the highest sense of the the word; it 
was blood kept pure from a taint of vice through a 
dozen generations. A hot flush came to Theodora’s 
cheek as she thought of her father. No, her an- 
cestors, were not her benefactors, and Mr. Granger 
would not marry his governess, even if he loved her. 

The fine, grave, dark face came up before her. She 
dropped her face upon her arm, murmuring : 

“T would die for him !—ah, I would die for him!” 

Her happiness was all past. The late event had 
broken apart the invisible tie which bound her to her 
love. It would never be the same again. She could 
not stay there. 

Where should she go? 

For the first time the thought came—‘* Why not 
marry Dr. Lamington?” 

The pretty chamber was still but for the ticking of 
the little watch which had been her Christmas gift. 
The red firelight played upon the white ceiling, the 
picture frames glittered upon the wall, a tiny marble 
“Mercury” glimmered in a corner. Theodora lay still 
and thought. i 

Night came, and pressed a heavy blackness against 
the windows; the fire died down. Theodora arose, 
shivering. ‘T'wo hours had passed. 

“ T have decided,” she said. 

A certain lightness was upon her, though ehe had 
decided to go out into the world, homeless, upon the 
next day. 

She went down stairs and softly opened the library 
door. Mr. Granger looked up from his book. 

“* Well, Miss Nelson ?” 

“T have decided, Mr. Granger.” 

“ About Lamington? Well, how, may I ask?” 

“ T shall not marry him.” 

Mr. Granger sat looking quietly at the fire in the 


rate. 
or Are you sure that you comprehend the advantages 


“Tam sure that I do not love him. I do not need 
to know any more.” 

There was a silence, 

“Mr. Granger?” 

“Well?” 

“T find it desirable to change my position. My 
quarter is finished to-morrow, and I shall be obliged 
to leave you tien.” 

He bowed ; she spoke in a tone which required no 
more. Then sheturned tothe door. She had opened 
it when she heard her name pronounced as she had 
never heard it pronounced before. 

“ Theodora.” 

She looked back. 

“ Will you come here?” Mr. Granger said, putting 
out his hand. 

Unconsciously she went to him. 

He took her hands and drew her down to a little 
footstool at his side. 

“ Theodora,” he said, softly, ‘ will you not stay here 
as my wife?” 

“Do you love me ?” she asked, timidly and simply. 

“T love you, Theodora, as I never loved before in 
my life!” 

The blessed words. She clung to him with a little 


cry. 

“Do you know how happy Iam?” he said. “Do 
you know what you have done for me? I will not 
talk of the past, Theodora—it is not a pleasing sub- 
ject; but for so long I have needed an assurance! 
My sweet child, how many times I have wished that 
you loved me! my life has been so bitter and barrer ! 
I had dreams sometimes, but I would not yield to 
them; why should you love me, a gloomy, middle- 
aged man? Yet you were such a comfort! Then 
this offer of Lamington’s came. I made the decision 
that if you did not love him, and withstood the 
advantage of his offer, that I should know your heart 
to be more true than any heart I ever before found in 
my life. Then I would win you if I could. Ah, my 
darling, your frank eyes betrayed you, to-night, when 
you made your voice so cold. You love me as I love 
you, my treasure!” 

The crisis of her life was passed, and she was at 
rest. E. 8. K. 








SCIENCE. 

A LARGE contract for the supply of india-rubber 
telegraph wires has lately been taken by Messrs, Wells 
and Hall, for foreign lines, partly overland and partly 
submarine. The rate at which these wires are now 
being supplied dispels the idea that slowness of manu- 
facture has prevented the development of india-rubber 
insulation. There seems no reason why an india- 
rubber cone for any length of cable should not be 
produced with as mach despatch as any other descrip- 
tion. The above firm are delivering about thirty miles 
of wire per week, but their machinery is capable of 
turning out above fifty miles per week. 
PAPER-MAKING IN France.—The agitation created 
among French paper-makers in consequence of the re- 
duction of the duty on rags exported has, it is said, 
greatly subsided after a close examination of the facts 
of the case. French paper manufactures consume 
annually about 100,000,000 kilogrammes of rags, 
worth from 45f. to 60f. the 100 kilogrammes, and of 
these very little is imported. The protectionists in- 
duced the Legislature to prohibit the exportation, but 
recent treatise of commerce put an end to the pro- 
hibition, and, except the payment of a duty of 12f. 
the 100 kilogrammes, which will be reduced to 9 franes 
on the Ist of January, 1866, to 6 francs on the Ist of 
January, 1868, and to 4 francs on the Ist of January, 
1869, there is no obstacle in the export of rags. Ac- 
cording to the zeturns published by the Director of 
Customs, the following is the weight and value of 
the rags exported during the last five years :—1860, 
586,623 kilogrammes, value, 354,649f.; 1861, 2,270,971 
kilogrammes, value,1,249,954f.; 1862, 4,161,265 kilo- 
grammes, value 2,288.696f.; 1863, 7,171,140 kilo- 
grammes, value 9,040,579/.; 1864, 8,010,715 kilo~ 
grammes, value, 10,809,606f. It might be presumed 
from these figures, that France exported during the 
last two years, a quautity of rags cquivalent to 7,or 8 
per cent. of the amount required by paper manufac- 
turers at home; but such is not the fact. The cus- 
toms’ returns comprise the dvills, or woollen rags, 
which are not used in the manufaeture of paper. When 
these are subtracted it will be found that the rags 
suited to paper manufacturers, exported in the yerr 
1863, amounted to 2,877,801 kilogrammes, and the 
value to 453,901f.; and in 1864 to 2,820,868 kilo- 
grammes, value 429,912f. The removal of the pro- 
hibition has not, consequently, deprived French paper- 
makers of more than 3 per cent. of the rags they use. 
The removal of the prohibition has, however, put an 
end.te a great deal of smuggling on the coasts of 
Brittany and Normandy, and by which means more 





of his offer ?” he said, at last. 





rags were sent out of the country than are now iegally 
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exported. French paper manufacturers have now re- 
solved to petition the Senate to recommend the aboli- 
tion of all duty on the export of rags, provided all 
other nations in Europe wonld do the same. The 
paper-makers are likewise axitating in a more practical 
manner. They have established depots in the less 
affluent quarters ef Paris, such as the 18th and 19th 
arondissements, where rags are sorted and washed. 
Persons employed to collect rags for these depots will 
prevent the destruction of an article hitherto so much 
despised. 

THE examination of her Majesty’s steam storeship 
Buffalo, has recently been made in dry-dock fer the 
purpose of ascertaining the efliciency of Mr. Leetche’s 
plan of preserving iron ships by means of a sheating 
of plates of coarse glass. ‘le Buffalo has been more 
than twelve mouths afloat, and has stood the test of 
some severe weather. The surface of the glass was 
totally free from animaicule, sea-weed, barnd@cles, or 
incrustations of any kind. On the removalof three 
of the plates, the parts thus protected were found 
exempt from corrosion, and appeared in as good astate 
of preservation as when the experimental sheating 
was applied in December, 1863. The plates, which 
were bolted on over a solution of gutta-percha, were 
so firmly attached that, after the removal of the bolts, 
they required the hammer and wedge to remove them. 
It is stated the invention is about to be applied to the 
new iron ship Affondatore, in course of coustruction 
at the Millwall Ironworks for the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

Attoys or Sr.ver.—The increasing rarity of silver 
Intely induced the French Government to form an 
alloy for monctary purposes, consisting of 835 parts of 
silver, and 165 parts of copper, and pieces 50 centimes, 
with the figures 885 stamped upon them, are actually 
in circulation. ‘he fabrication presents ne difficulty, 
the malleability is nearly the same, and the slight 
yellowish tinge can only be detected by rigid compa- 
rison. M. Eugene Peligot has been making experi- 
ments, with the view of substituting zinc for copper 
in the alloy. The process employed is very simple, 
and the results of combination in various proportions 
are said to be very satisfactory. The fusibility of. the 
new alloys is greater than that f the alloys of silver 
and copper; they are very sonorous, elastic, and mal- 
leable, and no verdigris is formed by contact with 
acids. The most economi¢ method of restoring the 
coinage would be the employment of the old silver in 
the new alloy. One per cent. of zinc is already em- 
ployed in the French copper coinage, and this small 
proportion suffices to give qualities to the coinage 
which copper does not possess. Thesmall Swiss coins 
made at Paris contain zinc associated with copper, 
nickel, and silver. M. Peligot has formed alloys in 
the following proportions :—Silver 950, zinc 50; silver 
900, zinc 100; silver 800, zinc 200. Ternary alloys— 
silver 900, copper 50, zinc 50; silver 800, zinc 100, 
copper 100; silver 835, copper 93, zinc 72. 

Power oF THE MaGnNet.—The smallest natural 
magnet generally possesses the greatest proportion of 
attractive power. The magnet worn by Sir Isaac 
Newton in his ring weighed only three grains, yet it 
was able to take up 746 grains, or nearly 250 times 
its weight; whereas, magnets weighing two pounds 
scldom lift more than five or six times their own 
weight. Iron is the only substance principally at- 
tracted by the magnet. The degree of magnetic 
attraction depends on the strength of the magnet 
itself, the weight and shape ef tle iron presented to 
it, the magnetic or unmagetic state of the body, and 
the distance between them. Al] iron bars standing 
erect or perpendicularly (such as the iron railings be- 
fore houses) are magnetic, the north pole being at the 
bottom, and the south at the top. It is also a curious 
fact that the uppermost part of the iron ring round a 
carriage-wheel attracts the north end of the magnet, 
and is, consequently a south pole, while the lower 
part of the same iron, in contact with the ground, 
attracts the south end of the needle, and is, therefore, 
anorth pole. Turn the wheel round half a, circle, 
and the poles immediately become reversed. The 
power of magnetic attraction resides wholly in the 
surface of the iron bodies, and is independant of the 
mass. An empty bomb-shell will attract as strongly 
as a solid sphere of the same material. The cutters 
in gun-boring become magnetic in consequence of 
being continually rubbed in the same direction. 
Wedgewood’s black ware, which is made of basalt, 
attracts the maguet strongly. 








FACETIZ. 


FRANKLIN, on hearing the remark that wl:at was 
lost on earth went to the moon, asserted that there 
must be a deal of good advice accumulated there. 

Wonperrtt, 1F Trve.—A pamphlet is just pub- 
lished which broaches the marvellous theory that “a 


man is what a woman makes him.” According tc tie 


| author's dictum, we presume that when a wife makes 

| her husband a pudding, HE is a pudding. 

| A MAN that marries a widow is bound to give up 
smoking. If she gives up the weeds for him, he 
should give up the weed for her. 

Tue shop-keepers of Washington are not remark- 
able for sharpness. A couple of infantry officers took 
a walk down the Avenue a few days ago, and passeil 

| off pateat medicine labels as fixe dollar greenbacks 
} to the amount of three hundred dollars—without 
being detected. 

WOMAN'S RIGIT. 

(A Billet to Butcut.) 


Dearest, could I use a warmer 
Word, I would, Jobn Bright, yet oh! 
But.a half and half reformei, 
Far enough thou dost not go, 
Manhood’s right to the elective 
Suffrage thou proclaimest due ; 
Whiy, with logie so defective, 
Womanhood’s assert not tov ? 
Voteless, working men contented 
Should not rest, they’re told by thee. 
Tell us why, unrepresented, 
Working women ouglit to be. 
If d- acient information 
is ne hindrance in men's way 
To share in legislation. 
Weare quite as wise as they. 
Saw, plane, chisel, are they better 
Than the washtub and the churn? 
If the pickaxe you unfetter, 
Let the mangle havea turn. 
Oh, Jolin, you should get on faster! 
Woman’s equal rights proclaim; 
Treat the mistress like the master. 
Won't you? Naughty man, for shame! 
Punch. 


Scorch GrENrALocy.—A dispute arose betwebtn 
Campbell and McLean upon the subject of genealogy. 
McLean would not allow that the Campbells had any 
right to rank with the McLeans in antiquity, who, he 
insisted, were in existence asa clan from the begin- 
ning of the world. Campbell had a little mime 
Liblical lore than his antagonist, and asked bim if the 
clan of McLean was before the flood. ‘ Flood! which 
flood?” said McLean. “The flood, you know, that 
drowned all the world but Noah, and his family, and 
his flocks,” said Campbell. “Pooh! you and your 
floods !” said Mclean, my clan was afore the flood.” 
“T have not read in any bible,” said Campbell, of ‘ the 
name of McLean going into Noah’sark.” “ Noah’s 
ark! ” retorted the other, in contempt; “who ever 
heard of a McLean that had not a boat of his own.” 


YOUR OWN LITTLE BLACK. 


Ar’r I black enough to be cared for? 
I’m not a black nigger, ’tis true, 

As armies and fleets is prepared for, 
And missionaries is sent to. 

But I’m black as dirt can well make me, 
And if, by the look of my skin, 

You'd nigh for a blackamoor take me, 
I aiu’t uot much lighter within. 


Although I’m no nigger, I look it, 
And haven't been no better taught 
Than, seein’ a Bobby, to hook it, 
In course, to avoid bein’ caught. 
We're wery much like one another, 
We are, arter all’s said and done. 
Tf he is a man and a brother, 
Why, ain’t I a boy and a son? 


And has to is place in creation, 
No doubt but my own is the same, 
Young monkey without eddication ; 
And who is the parties to blame ? 
But while, forall washin’ and rubbin’, 
The nigger a nigger will be, 
Your honours, with some little serubbin’, 
May make a white Christian of me.—Punch. 


Ux AccounTABLE.—Not quite a hundred years ago 
a gentleman having an invention of great importance 
to the navy wished to lay it before the Board of 
Admiralty, and being anxious to avoid the slough of 
circumlocution in which so many valuable improve- 
ments get hopelessly mired, he resolved to go at once 
to head-quarters. His position in society and intro- 
ductions gave him access to each of the six Lords of 
the Admiralty, so he waited upon A., doubtless the 
First Lord. The matter was fully discussed, and 
; seemed to take the fancy of Lord A., who promised to 
recommend it to the board. He next saw Lord B., 
and, without mentioning that he had seen Lord A., 
introduced’ his invention. Lord B. appeared even 
more favourable than Lord A. Being a nautical man 
| himself, he said he had long felt the necessity for such 
}au arrangement, and congratulated the inventor on 








the opportuneness of his appearan 

mised to recommend it to the beast, ete Pro- 
F., were each waited upon in turn, and aah =e and 
promised his influence. Elated with his icone a 
inventor wrote to the secretary, formally sub _ 
his invention for consideration, and at the adn 
days the usual foolscap letter came to hand lle “ 
open the seal, and read with utter amanernes _ 
“Sir,—With reference to your letter of the ae 
I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners ot de 
Admiralty to acquint yeu that they have caused aa 
invention to be carefully examined, and their i . 
ships do not consider it preferable to pamelor 


| that have been already adopted in h— Majesty’ 


ships.—I am, sir, your very humble servant, C, Pig. 
HEAD.—Thom. Fool, Esq., Diddlehim."—Frantic with 


‘| rage the inventor rushed to Lord A., who assure] 


him that, though personally favourable to his inven 
tion, he was only one at the board, where such matter 
are always decided by vote. He had voted for him, 
and really was very sorry, but could not help it. In 
similar terms “My Lords” B., C., D., E., and F told 
the same story. The chiof value of the above is tha: 
(with the exception of the names) it is strictly correct 
QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

ae eetge eae Mr. A., why do you gentlemen 
always run your hands through the hair, whe 
take rou hata off?” ate ae 

Mr, Aloes.—“ Miss W., why do you ladies always 
push your hoops back, and shake your dressess, when 
rising froma chair?” 

A Durcuman being asked how many times he 
shaved, replied; “‘Dree times a woek, effery tay but 
Soontay ; den I slaves every tay.” 

An exchange says, that if every man’s breast conld 
be losked into, there you would find the image of 
some woman, If you look in tlhe bosoms of the ladies, 
you will find a daguerreotype of Charley, a port. 
monnaie, and a paper of needles, besides two or three 
billet-doux. 

In the company of young people the other day ata 
country tavern, @ man was saying that the Italians 
had no “w” in their language. “How, then,” de 
manded one of the company, with a mingled air of 
triumph and contempt, ‘do such chaps as them spell 
wagon?” 

Avy old man, rather elevated, bought'a pair of new 
shoes, and in order to save their soles, walken home 
barefoot. He had not walked far, before his toe was 
brought too near toa large stone, (considering the 
latter was the harder of the two). He received 4 
severe blow, and began limping across the street, shoe 
in hand, groaning out, “Ol! how glad I am I hadu' 
my new shoeson! ” 

Arrer the Imperial Speech at the opening of the 
Chambers, the Prince imperial advanced towards his 
mother, and offered her his hand to escort her from tie 
Salle des Etats, ‘No, no,” retorted the Empress— 
“vous etes encore trop petit.” Whereupon this preco- 
cious young gentleman went up to his papa and shook 
hands wit! him, saying, “ Ma vi, sire, vous avez fait 
li un beau discours”—a compliment at which the 
Emperor was rather taken aback. 

SPEAKING GRAMMATICALLY.—“ Waiter, is my 
chicken broiling?” “No, sir, the cook is.” “I didn't 
order the cook. He is too tough.” How will you 
have it done?” “ Why, I want it broiled, to be sure.” 


“* That he is doing, sir.” “ But you said he was broil- 


ing himself.” ‘So he is, but he is not being broiled.” 
“ Well, Mr. Waiter (rising and bowing revereutly) 
may I ask your high grammaticularity, is my chi 
being broiled ?” 

Sarp Practice To Osrarn A Weattuy W:F8.— 
The Cleveland Plaindealer mentions the case of a well- 
dressed young man of good manners who gave in his 
income to the Assessors at several thousand dollars 
paid the tax, and had the pleasure of seeing his name 
in the list among the nabobs of the country. On the 
strength of this he courted a wealthy man’s daughter 
and married her. Then it was found out that he had 
no money, and had sold his mother’s watch to pay the 
income tax. The Government made a good thing out 
of it, so did the young man. 

UNRAVELLING.—A man coming home late - 
night, a little more than “half-seas over,’ — 
thirsty, procured a glass of water aud drank it, 40 
doing so, he swallowed a smail ball of silk that lay 
the bottom of the tumbler; the end catching 1” . 
mouth, and, not knowing what it was, he began pu” 
ing at the end ; and, the little ball unrolling, he 800 
had several feet in his hands, and still no end app 
ently. Terrified, he shouted at the top of his vole: 
“Wife! wife! Isay,comehere! Iam unravelling - 

A rormER Duke of Northumberland, holding high 
office in the State, had become somehow rong e 
the City folks and Corporation of London, - rs 
received some insult from that quarter, the 





charge of what he deemed bis duty tu the oonuilt 
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a 
was his revenge? He simply perse- 
we darth British eee before those east of 
Je Bar, but the Percy lion, which formerly looked 
a direction, had his head forthwith turned to- 
a Westminster Abbey, and his tail to this day 
wfieates from what point the Duke had received un- 
erited contumely. 
4 Warsixe TO Youre Lapres.—Never set yout 
heart on @ Doctor. He can only love by fits and 
starts. —Punch. 
irerary InTELLIGENCE.—A Cambridge Under- 
raduate is informed that Pale-on-tolozy has nothing 
4 do with the works of the author of the Lvidences 
of Christianity.— Punch. 

Qf WHAT KIND OF Woop Is THE Poor Law 
BoarD Mapr ?—Supposed to be lignum vit~, or the 
wood of life, No doubt it is to a certain exte-t; but 
ye should say it is rather hard living.— Fun. 

Snare UnpER Foot.—The Russians, by way of 
pring to stamp out the last embers of the Polish 
rrolution have abolished the Polish postage 
samp and command the use of the Russian article. 
Wel, the Czar has taken off so many Polish 
heads already that this is hardly a matter of wonder. 
ifthe could only put Russian heads on Polish shoulders 
ss well as Polish letters, Warsaw would soon be really 
ina state of tranquillity—/'un. 

Ir appears to us when reading over Lord Spencer’s 
Jan for the enclosure of Wimbledon Common, that 
his lords):ip is easily alarmed, and dreads meeting the 
witches of Macbeth. In one of his Midsummer Night's 
Dreams he decided to remove the gipsies, and turn the 
noch valued common into a park. He has, however, 
in lis proposal—now become a Wénter’s Tale—made 
Much Ado About Nothing. His lordship in his first 
ampouncement declared his desire to benefit the public, 
the copyholders, and the neighbours. He could best 
dos by saying, “As You Like It,” and banish the 
feeling which prevails of Love’s Labour Lost. Lord 
Spencer's has in his proposal appeared to give Measure 


cially in the Hamlet of Roehampton. If he withdraws 
hisintention to enclose and to sell parts of the common, 
hecan have all the improvements he desires; he will 
mikea nobler gift to the public, and the world will 
ay, All's Well that Ends Well.—Fun. 








STATISTICS. 


PoruLation or Great Brirarw.—In the year 1864 
there were 739,763 children born in England, and 
495,520 persons died ; in Scotland there were 112,445 
tom, and 74,303 died. The birth-rate in England 
vag at the rate of 3°56 per cent. on the estimated 
population ; in Scotland, 3°60 percent. ; and the death- 
tate was 2°38 per cent. in England, and 2°35 in Scot- 
lind, Both birth-rate and death-rate were high, and 
above the average. The natural increase of the popu- 
litio in the year, by excess of births over deaths, was 
44,243 in England, and 38,142 in Scotland; in Great 
Britain therefore 282,385. But there were 73,365 
Tnglishmen or Scotclimen among the 208,900 emi- 
guts from the United Kingdom in the year. The 
population of England in the middle of the year 1864 
8 estimated at about 20,772.000; of Scotland, 
4118700; of Great Britain therefore 23,890,700—an 
increase of 762,182 since the census of April, 1861, 
Tat Army EsTiMATES FOR THE YEAR 1865-6.— 
set forth a prospective diminution of charge for 
coming year of 874,6397. Last year the total 
mount voted was 14,844,0882., from witich a sum of 
1324,4420. for extra receipts being deducted, the ex- 
yeuditure appeared as 13,519,6462 This year the 
= to be asked for amounts to 14,348,447/.; 
“tile the estimated amount extra receipts is 
184400, reducing the prospective expenditure 
» 12,645,007, ‘The saving is to be made with 
7 elective services, for which 12,241,6472. will 
* asked, a8 against 12.737,931/ last year. For the 
ieective services 2,106,157/. were voted last year; 
Ted the sum estimated for this division is 
“aoe slight increase, which appears to have 
prey the greater number of reduced and re- 
dar olicers and out-pensioners who have become 
a on the lists, as well as from a small amount 
Bij wy last year estimated as rewards for military 
wlth in other categories of this clays a saving is 
len be ey of genera] officers, widows’ pen- 
~pe Peusions to wounded officers, superannua- 
lig Owances, and disembedied militia. In the 
wry Services there will be a decrease, for the 
wri stall and regimental pay of 274.416/.; com- 
Od sn rind movement ef troops, 113,247/.; clothing 
ince 18, 22,4382. ; barrack establisi:ment, 1,265/. ; 
inn 1,0982. , martial Inw, 14,2497. ; medical 
: mm 15,6720. ; enrolled pensioners aua army 
a 40 O15 manufacturing department 1311; 
Stores, 87,5194, ; military: education, 10,3832. ; 





ject, recommends that, on the first decided appearance 


miscellaneous services, 15,403/.; and administration 
of. the army, 10,584/.; while on the following there 
will be an increase :—Disembodied militia, 2,6172. ; 
yeomanry, 3,914/.; volunteers, 6,640/.; and for super- 
intending establishment and expenditure for works, 
buildings, and repairs at home and abroad, 60,5307. 
The several sums to be asked for in both classes are 
as follow:—General staff and regimental pay, 
5,484,5671.; commissariat and movement of troops, 
1,265,8002.; clothing establishments, 574,2562.; bar- 
rack establishment, 609,900/. ; Divine service, 44,3357. ; 
martial law, 26,300/.; medical establishment, 246,5447. ; 
disembodied militia, 786,4001.; yeomanry, 91,000/.; 
volunteers, 334.900/.; enrolled pensioners and army 
reserve, 46,0002; manufacturing departments, 
972,9001.; warlike stores, 485,000/.; superintending 
establishment of, and expenditure for, works, buildings, 
repairs, 811,400/.; military education, 163,500/.; 
surveys of the United Kingdom, 88,345/.; miscel- 
laneous, 107,7002.; administration of the army, 
212,8002.; rewa.ds for military service, 26,1007; pay 
of general officers, 74,2002; reduced and retired 
officers, 455,0002.; widows’ pensions, &c., 162,1002. ; 
wounded officurs, 28,2001. ; in-pension, 33,200/. ; out- 
pension, 1,168,0007.; superannuation, 131,0002.; and 
disembodied militia, 29,0002. The yeneral staff, regi- 
mental, and military educational estavlishments will 
number this year 142,477 men, as against 146,766 last 
year—a decrease of 4,289; while the native Indian 
troops employed on the British establishment will be 
reduced from 1,582 men last year to 178 men 








A MOTHER'S LOVE. 
A MOTHER'S love, with angel-wing 
Above the infant cradle spread— 
A pure, a heaven-born, holy thing, 
Recalls the past, out-lives the dead. 


A mother’s love in early youth, 
Screened from temptation’s burning way ; 
And, with its living seal of truth, 
Impressed the heart as melting day. 


A mother’s love when fever’s fire 
Shot through each nerve with thrilling pain, 
Spoke gently as an angel lyre— 
Oh, might I hear the word again! 
A mother’s love in darksome days 
So softly wipes the tear away, 
That as on her dear face we gaze, 
We dream of Heaven's unclouded ray. 


Oh, there is naught in life’s ione path 
That binds us to the throne above. 
Through blissful hours or times of wrath, 
Changeless and pure as mother’s a ‘'» 





GEMS, 





A younc lover, even when love is most prosperous, 
loses heart. 

Love that has nothing but beauty to keep it in 
health is sbort-lived. 

Aae is venerable in man—and would be in woman 
if she ever became old. 

A Goop many doctors are alchymists enough to 
turn mercury to gold. 

TuEReE is no disguise which can long conceal love 
where it.does, or feign where it does:not, exist. 

Tose who speak without reflection often remember 
their own words afterwards with sorrow. 

ALL pleasures, not contrary to the course of nature, 
may be made the promoters and the instruments of 
virtue. 

Tue man who lives in vain lives worse than in 
vain. He who lives to no purpose lives to a bad pur- 
pose. 

Ir is better to sow a young heart with generous 
thoughts and deeds than a field with corn, since the 
heart’s harvest is perpetual. 

Goop nature is the very air of a great mind, the 
sign of alarge and generous soul, and the peculiar 
soil on which virtue prospers. 

Ir isa great blunder in the pursuit of happiness 
not to kuow that we have got it—that is, not to be 
content with a reasonable and possible measure of ‘it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cure or Consumption.—It has been found that if 
this terrible disease has not arrived at its last stage, 
it may be certainly cured by the constant and con- 
tinued use of a pap made with the flower of maize of 
good guality—this is essential. Am eminent French 
physician, who hag bad reat experience on the sub- 





of the malady, the pap should be made to constitute 
the principal part of the food. It is to be prepared 
by adding the maize flour toa mixture of half milk 
and half water. This is to be kept stirred on the fire 
until it boils—after which, the fire is to be rendered 
less intense by tle addition of cin'‘ers, and the pap is 
to be left on it for eight or ten minutes, but without 
being stirred. It is then te be taken from the fire, 
and a little salt is to be put init. If the patient can- 
not take milk, broth may be substituted for it, or 
water—butter being added; but milk is best. 

PRESERVATION OF Eacs ny CoLLopion.—Profes- 
sor Church, of the Royal Agricultural College, Ciren- 
cester, has informed us of an excecdingly elegaxt and 
effective manner of preserving eggs. ‘This method, 
though, perhaps, too expensive to be carried into 
general practice, illustrates so perfectly the state- 
ments. The plan consists ia varnishing each egg 
over icone, which is a solution of gun-cotton 
in ether, ‘used in photography. This dries instantly, 
and leaves behind a thin film, perfectly impervious to 
moisture. Eggs prepared in this way were found 
to remain quite fresh for a period of seven or eight 
montlis. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue use of a secret cyplier is authorized in private 
telegraphic communicatious throughout Belgium. 

Tue Blackfriars Bridge is, by Royal permission, to 
be named the Alexandra. 

Warsaw is no longer to be the capital of the 
Ozar in Poland, but a fortified town called Modline, 
which bristles inside and out with cannon. 

WE may inform the lovers of art that M. Aguado 
will sell, in April next, in Paris, a splendid Murillo, 
entitled “The Death of Saint Claire.” 

A PARLIAMENTARY return shows that during 1863 
the number of floggings inflicted in the navy was 
752, involving a total of 25,513 laskes. 

Tue Lambeth Industrials have been honoured by a 
visit of the Prince of Wales to the Exhibition, who 
bought a perambulator. 

Mr. E. B. Dentsoy, Q.C., is now engaged in mak- 
ing the necessary drawings and plans for a new clock, 
to be second only to Westminster in power, for Wor- 
cester Cathedral. 

Her Mavesty’s state carriage is now nearly a cen- 
tury old. It was built for George III.; its beauti- 
ful panels were painted by Cipriani, and its cost is 
said to have amounted to the enormous sum of 
£27,000. 

A vore of thanks has been passed by the Senate of 
the Confederate States to Mr. Johu Lancaster, owner 
of the yacht Deerhound, for his courage and humanity 
in saving the lives of Captain Semmes and his officers 
from the sinking Alabama. 

A CORRESPONDENT méntions the probability that the 
Mount Cenis tunnel will be completed sooner than 
was expected, the workmen having come upon softer 
rock than that with which they have hitherto met. 
1868 is named as the time of opening for traffic. 
Expvosions,—There have been forty-eight explo- 
sions during the year 1864, causing tle Ceath of 75 
persons, and injury of 120 others. In two cases two 
boilers explo'ed simultaneously, so that the total 
number of boilers exploded was fifty. 

Ir has been discovered that the last census of 
Liverpool was an erroneous one to the extent of 
20,000 inhabitants, who were forgotten to be told off. 
Not one of them ever, it appears, alluded to the fact, as 
there was nothing to be got by so doing. 

Iris said that the Emperor of Mexico has sent a 
protest to England, France, aud Belgium against the 
Emperor of Austria’s speech, which referred to the 
Emperor Maximilian having given up his right of 
eventual succession to the Throne of Austria. 

Tue Emperor of the French thinks before he speaks. 
A longer time scarcely any ene has, as a rule, al- 
lowed to elapse between the question and the answer. 
M. de Nigra having recently made some remarks upen 
the condition of Reme, his Majesty said, “I have two 
years to reply te you.” 

THE Itussians proudly announce to the world that 
there is sometimes sun in St. Petersburg on a win- 
ter’s day, as tle admiralty has established a twelve 
o’clock cannon upon the building, which is fired like 
the Palais Royal gun, receiving a sunstroke at that 
hour. 

Six colliers of the Grand Order of Mexico, which 
are to be presented to six Sovereigns, are being 
manufactured by a large firm here. The collier is 
composed of two massive chains of gold, kept apart by 
several large M's and a crown, alternating with the 
Mexican eagle. Four very large emeralds make the 











Order very valuable aud valued. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. H.—The lines are declined with thanks. 

Feurx F.—We regret that we cannot avail ourselves of 
the poem. 

Jamues—The lines on the “Four Seasons” are declined 
with thanks. (See also reply to “ B. F.") 

Wiitram E. W.—The lines are considerably below our 
standard, and are declined with thanks. 

M. E. M. 0.—We cannot reply to correspondents using 
the indefinite signatures of “Constant Reader,” or “*Con- 
stant Subscriber.” 

J. L, K.—Members of Parliament are only privileged from 
arrest during the session of Parliament, and for forty days 
before and after it. 

Z. Z., a business man, forty-eight years of age, would like 
to meet with a lady not under thirty, with a view to mar- 
riage. The lady must not object to superintend a business. 

J. V. D., who is twenty-one years of age, with dark hair 
and eyes, with good prospects, would like to correspond with 
a young lady of about the same age, with a view to matri- 
mony. 

J. O., a widower, forty years of age, 5 feet 8 in. in height, 
fair, and good tempered, would be glad to again enter the 
estate of matrimony; a lady between thirty and forty years 
ef age preferred, and if a widow, tant mieuz. 

C. R.—The numbers of the 7 Dars’ Journat may be pro- 
cured separately. Covers for binding Tue Loxpox Reaper 
can be obtained at the office, or by order through any book- 
seller. 

R. B—You must bring a suit for nullity of marriage in 
the Divorce Court. If you marry without doing so, notwith- 
ing your wife's desertion, such marriage would be illegal 
and void. 

J. L. G.—A positive cure for corns is an application of the 
strongest acetic acid. A camel's hair brush must be applied, 
and in a few days the corn, whether hard or soft, will disap- 

ear. 

° Wiran S. would be happy to correspond with a young 
lady, who must be a singer and fond of music, with a view 
to matrimony. He is tall, has dark eyes, brown hair, 
whiskers and moustaches, and is in trade. 

Exena.—Yes; reading much by artificial light is injurieus 
to the eyesight In reading, place the light behind you, so 
that the rays may pass over your shoulder to the book, 
which will relieve the eyes. 

X. Y. Z—Papier-méché articles should be washed with 
cold water and a sponge (without soap), and while damp, 
sprinkled with flour, and then polished witha flannel (The 
handwriting is not good.) 

B. f.—You can make a lotion for the removal of freckles 
thus :—Muriate of ammonia, hale drachm ; lavender water, 
we drachms ; distilled water, half a pint. The lotion should 
be“hpplied with a sponge two or three times daily. 

E. S. M—Shrove Tuesday was so called because in 
Romish times it was usual to confess on that day, which act 
was expressed by the Saxon word shrive or shrove. It was 
formerly a day of extraordinary sport and feasting, an ap- 
prentiees’ holiday, &c. 

C. T.—Actions of debt, or any lending without a special 
contract, must be brought within six years; actions of debt 
or covenant upon deeds may be brought within twenty 
years. You should apply to the registrar of the county 
court, whence the judgment summons issued. 

1865.—Only persons who are candidates for employment 
under Government are required to pass an official examina- 
tion. Raikvay companies being under private management, 
you mest apply to the general manager of the particular line 
on which you wish to be engaged. 

H. W.—A good preparation for effacing writing ink is 
obtained by mixing two drachms of the solution of muriate 
of tin with four drachms of water. Ft should be applied with 
a camel's hair brush. (The handwriting is bold and clear, 
but rather deficient in symmetrical formation of the letters.) 

G. T.—Sorters, letter-carriers, and messengers in the 
General Post Office are required te pass only a very simple 
examination—to write their own names and addresses, read 
the addresses of letters, and add a few figures together. 
Applications must be made at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

CO. J., who is twenty-three years of age, and 5 ft. in height, 
with good prospects, would like a matrimonial‘introduction to 
a young lady about twenty years of age, of fair complexion, 
respectably connected. well educated, and thoreughly domes- 
tigated. Cartes de visite to’be exchanged. 

H. E. and S. S. wish to open a matrimonial eorrespondence 
with two gentlemen. “H. E.” ie nineteen years of age, 
tall, and very fair. “S. 8.” isseventeen years of age, has 
black hair and eyes, and is of middle height. Both are 
domesticated and good-looking. 

M. H. and MC. wish to.open a matrimonial correspon- 
@-.ce with two young gentlemen. “ M. EL” is nineteen years 

5%. 4in. in heighr, tair, and pretes. ~ A. U.” is seven- 
tee rears of uge, fas brown eyes and hair, fair complexion, 
and is,considered good-looking. 

F. S. C.—Certaimly the Empress Eugenie would not reign 
as Empress of the French should the Emperor die; because 
no female, by the Salic law, can reignin #rance. Thislaw 
iu, France is aimitted to be a departure from a general rule. 
But our English snnals afford a ¢eurious anomaly dn the sub- 


ject; for while the principle of female succession has never 
been denied, it has so happened in fact that from the Con- 
‘quest to the reign of Mary L. (nearly five hundred years) 
there is not a single instance in which the female heir was 
not forcibly deprived of her legal rights, and generally by the 
next heir male. 

P. F. G.—The following is recommended as a cure for, and 
preventative of, baldness: Eau-de-Cologne, two ounces ; tinc- 
ture of cantharides, two drachms; oil of rosemary, oil of 
lavender, and oil of nutmeg, of each ten drops. Mix well, 
and rub on bald part of head every night 

J. G., who is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
having dark blue eyes, brown hair, considered good-look- 
ing, and with an income of £250 a year, would be glad to 
receive a matrimonial introduction to a lady about eighteen 
or twenty years of age, who is in possession of a small for- 
tune. 

A. F. P.—Squinting (or strabismus) is susceptible of cure. 
It arises from the unequal strength of the eyes, the weaker 
eye turning away from the object, to avoid the fatigue of 
exertion. Covering the stronger eye, and thereby compell- 
ing the weaker one to more active use, isin general a good 
means of effecting @ cure. 

Leonatos, nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 7} in. in height, with 
dark brown hair and eyes, and inthe employ of a first class 
firm in the City, would like to correspond matrimonially 
with a young lady, from sixteen to eighteen years of age, 
who must have had a plain education, and be domesticated ; 
accomplishments not seught for. 





D. D., in a note to the subjoined lines. says:—‘‘It will 
be observed that each line of the first stanza ends with the 
letter ¢, the second with e—rr. The remaining stanzas com- 
mence with a, m, o—amo. the whole forming ‘I love thee.’ 
I suppose it is acrostic and anacrostic.” 

TE AMO. 
Cupid, if Zod of Love thon art, 
Sind Love's own charms around my heart, 
And all its harmonies impart 
Within my breast; 
Then every chord afresh will start 
In words exprest, 


Which I will tell unto my love, 
The passions in my breast that move; 
In songs of it may I improve, 
And never tire; 
To better blessings from above 
Our hearts aspire. 


All other things shall then obey, 
And gently yield to wisdom’s sway, 
Above, beneath, around our way, 
All with concord. 
“ And let us pray that come it may" 
A sweet reward. 


May all I write, in rhyme or prose, 
My love, to you be as the rose ; 
Many a line will I com =— 
More if I live. 
May every flower in field that grows 
Much joy us give. 


Of all the joys this earth possess, 
Of all its pleasures, more or less, 
One of them—love—without it, bliss 
Omitted is. 
Oh! that our hearts did each possess 
Of what itgives. D. D. 


8S. L. H., who is twenty-one years of age, of fair com- 
plexion, with light auburn hair, blue eyes, and 5 ft. 2 in. in 
height; and M. D. F., who is nineteen years of age, tall, with 
dark eyes and black hair (both of whom are ene | 
and domesticated) would be glad to commence a matrimoni 
correspondence with two gentlemen. 

Fora and Ayyre, who are gisters, respectively eighteen 
and twenty-two years of age, both being brunettes, petite, 
and of most respectable family, but secluded from society, 
desire to open a matrimonial correspondence with two gen- 
tlemen, who must be fair, in a good position, and have 
sufficient income to maintain a wife in comfort. 
Jessy.—Artificial manners, and manners that spring from 
good taste and refinement, can never be mistaken; they 
differ as widely as gold does from tinsel. Genuine manners 
arise from the mind$ and those which are based on certain 
rules of etiquette are only a copy—and an awkward copy at 
best. 


Harry Corzox, a gentleman by birth and edueation, a 
Cambridge man, a good lisguist, and a member of one of the 
Inns of Court, in manners and taste elegant and refined, and 
—- of a moderate competency, with good ex: tions, 
person tall, dark, graceful, and good-looking, would be 
happy to receive a matrimonial introduction to a lady of 
an amiable and cheerfal disposition, musical, and having 
seme means of her own. 
Witte is a bachelor very anxious to become a Benedict. 
Is in possession of an income, from property and trade, of 
about £250 per annum; is about 5;ft. 9 in. in height, toler- 
ably good-looking, and thirty yearsof age. The lady'should 
be able to play on the piano and sing; but more indispens- 
able qualifications are, that she should be neat, good tempered, 
acquainted with house-keeping duties, intelligent, well edu- 
cated, good-looking, (though not necessarily a beauty,) and 
@ brunette or dark blonde preferred. 
Exten B., who is twenty-two years of age, of fair com- 
plexion, and rather tall, not eadowed with mueh money or 
beauty, bat is good tempered and domesticated, would like 
to o @ matrimonial correspondence with a gentleman of 
Souk, ar neighbourhood. “Ellen B.,” it must be added, 
alleges that the young gentlemen of the cathedral city pre- 
fer “fast” young ladies to those who are not so; a heavy 
indictment, doubti.ss, but one which might, “more’s the 
pity,” be brought against the backelorhood of more places 
than York. 

Rosz, Fioreyce, and Licy wish to eorrespond, with a view 
to matrimony, with three gentlemen holding a respectable 
position in society. “Rose” is 5 ft. in height, has black 
hair and eyes, with a complexioa beautifully fair, of a most 
amiable disposition, twenty veara of age, and wil! receive a 
few hundreds on her wedding-day. “Fiocence” and “ Lily” 
are sisters, the former dark, the latter fair as her name. 





“Florence” has very “Ae IV65° ft. 5 in. in 


| Raven 


height, and passionately fond of masic, “Lj, 

5 in. in height, has blue eyes, with a a mee 5 ft 

ringlets, a brilliant complexion, and E Bolden 

looking. “Lily” ig eighteen years of “Floren 

twenty-one, and both possess life annuities, 
A. G. Y.—‘*Lent” is commonly said to be 

Saxon word for Spring. It was originallycalled Quis a 


and only lasted forty hours, from twelve o'clock on Good 

Friday to Easter morn; but was gradually extended to 

days after the fasts of Moses, &c. 
* 


fo! 
reply to “E'S 


T. F. A—No case of spontaneous combusti 

been clearly authenticated. Of the numerous mene aaa — 

the evidence has been either insufficient, or it hag 

proved that the victims were inebriates, and that generally 

a candle or lamp was in the room and found turned over 

after the alleged combustion. Indeed, spontaneons com 

bustion is absolutely impossible, the. human frame contain. 

ing 75 or 80 per cent. of water; hence the reasons assigned 

fer such a phenomenon are untenable, even though the 

tissues were completely saturated with alcohol 
Communications RecrIvep:— 

Lizy and Vioter will be happy to correspond ma 
an exchange cartes with “ r” eel Noe 

H. M. is prepared to offer “ Lizzie” the fallest further par: 
ticulars, time and opportunity serving. 

H. W. desires to correspond aad exchange cartes with 
“Lizzie G.,” with a view to matrimony. Is twenty-six 
years of age, of dark complexion, and kind disposition. 

Sevtva, who is twenty years of age, of middle height, having 
dark hair and blue eyes, would b» happy to exchange 
cartes with “ Pioneer,” with a view to matrimony. 

Epwarp B. would gled to correspond, with a view to 
matrimony, with “Virginia.” Is thirty-seven years of age 
of dark complexion, and has a moderate income. 

Rosert, a dramatic author, is anxious to correspond with 
“L. B,” with e view to matrimony. Is twenty-one years 
of age, tall, of gentlemanly figure, has a good home, and 
large expectations; but only a moderate income at present 

OrHeLia, who is seventeen years of aze, with dark hair and 
eyes, of cheerful disposition, musical, and very domesti- 
cated, would be glad to conrespond with “ Willis Linton,” 
with a viow to matrimony. 

Avetue would like to correspond and exchange cartes de visite 
with “ W. H. P.,” with a matrimonial view. Is twenty-six 
years of age, 5 ft. 6} in. in height, and is considered very 
amiable and ladylike. 

Awnie, who is twenty years of aze, of medium height, with 
dark brown hair, and gray eyes, would very much like to 

matrimonially with “ W. W.," whose carted 


visite is requested. 

A. M. T., who is eighteen years of age, rather tall, with dark 
brown eyes and hair, wishes to correspond matrimonially 
with “ W. W.,” whose home “A. M. T.” would sedulously 
endeavour to render happy. 

A. H. would be glad to correspond matrimonially with “0. 
F. P.” Is rather fair, 5 ft 7 in. in height, considered good- 
looking; and will possess considerable property whea of 


age. 

A. G., for the further information of “Lilian,” states that he 
is of medium height, has chestnut hair and dark eyes, is 
in easy circumstances, educated, of refined taste, well con- 
nected, and of high moral character. 

J. A. offers himself to the acceptance of “A. S." (whose 
carte is requested.) Is twenty years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height, very good-looki well educated, fond of masic, 
and will shortly be in receipt of a moderate income 

Mirty would be pleased to correspond matrimonially with s 
son of Neptune. Is fair, rather petite, twenty-one years 
ef age, and very fond of home, which she would endeay- 
our to make happy and attractive. 

Ava Pexcy is d of corresponding matrimonially with 
“Rob Roy.” Is a brunette, petite and graceful, with dark 
brown hair and hazel eyes, very lively in disposition, and 
thoroughiy domesticated. 

Jessiz and x, who are cousins, aged respectively nine 
teen and twenty years, fair complexion, and generally 
considered pretty, of middle height, and of respectable 
parents, would like to correspond matrimonially and ex- 
ehange cartes with the brothers “ K.” and “ M.” 

Foxcet-ae-xor will be glad to correspond with “W. £ 
P.” Is twenty-three years of age, of dark complexion, 
and 5 ft. 3} in. in height “ Forget-me-not” does not lay 
claim to beauty; but would undertake to render a home 
“ just what a home should be.” 

Bsssie, who is twenty-four years of age, 5 ft. 4 in. in height 

has dark curly hair, geen in features and in disposi- 

tion, highly respectable, and thoroughly domesticated, 
would not object to correspond matrimonially with “Rob 

Roy" or “E. F.,” and is wiking to exchange cartes de visite 

with either. P 

Srar or Tue West would like to correspond with “Vigilans, 

with a view to matrimony. Is seventeen years of ge, 

and has dark hair and eyes, possesses at present & small 
income; but will, on her marriage, receive a dowry of 
three thousand pounds, and bas, besides, good expect- 
tions at the of an unole, Caries de visite to be ex 
changed. 

1rzro¥ only requires, selon lui, a wife possessing the 
attractions of “LD B,,” to whom he offers himself, in = 
to become the happiest of men. “R. F." is dark, vot 

black eyes, hair, and moustache, and moves in g 

society, was educated at Oxford, is a member 4 

and has an adequate income. In personal appearance 

generally considered to pass muster among pase 
men, and is in taste and manners elegant and manly. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








— 
RADEN'S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 
flavour, abundant strength; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 
‘age free to all England.—ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 
13, High Street, Islington, London. 
y GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 
green, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 
family use, at 28. 4d. per Ib. at NEWSOM and co's. 
Original 'ea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
AD. 1745. 
HELONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 
T FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
wdesigns now ready,—A, JENKINS and CO., 








if, Feat Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New. 


Design Book free, post-paid. 


= a_i 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
gopplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
sks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
(0, at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 


VANS’S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener ubtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1902, It is adapted for the cottage or Mansion, from 
ft 15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Show- 
roms, 83 and 34, King William Street, London 
Bridge, Manufactory, 10, Arthur Strect West, ad- 
joing. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 7lb. Tins, 5s. ; 











14Jb. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 21Ib. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 


One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 


IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 
London. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 
Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 
Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 








OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report : ‘‘ The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes.”"—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depét, 484, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample boftle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s. ; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 

age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their ‘‘ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughoutthe United Kingdom.—J. and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. : 











REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS’S charges for dyeing the hair— 
lalies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
issold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 

ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
aud 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. ~ 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
tightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
amps. Ross’s TorLeT MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
af all booksellers; ov for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 


ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 
which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady’s neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
food Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
wemuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 8s.6d. All 
ps ftee—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Foultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY'S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— - 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, ahd nutritious 
wperties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
ii which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
ucle of general consumption. It is highly approved 
i strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
pully adapted for invalids and general consumers.— 
SPRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
} English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 

# Prize Medal, 1862, 


iH OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Thie causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and. diarrhcea in our own 
uty may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
uty of these well-known pills. Within these few 
yes tho chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
M ouly by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
wy 's dispelled by general ‘purification of the 
= indits regenerating influence over every organ. 
ig” Very means for rg, | the sighing, 
en cramps, and straining include the elements 
) strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
= and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
of Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
. lation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
lntestinies, 

















AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 
SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 
by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 
Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


‘WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Géld Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 








ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDO. HAWLEY 

(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s, Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Estgblished nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers*supplied. . 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 

Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 

BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
a\ cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 

















SGABRIE}S 
a ESTABLISHED 


NTISTS 


economy, and 
Messrs. Gabriel’s 


27, 
AX! Liverpool, 1 


EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 


—The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity o! 
freedom from -pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 


gratis on application, 3 

Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 
Duke-street ; rs 

Complete Sets, 4 to 7 an 


materials, 
Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 


ham, 65, New-street. 


IFE ASSOCIATION oF. SCOTLAND.—— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
———— the whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
and. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
careléssness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year's Ranking for Profits over all later 

entrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, S.W. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 
The annnal income exceeds... ... £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 
MIO bon. eked atc ce; ccs 08 00 
The New Policies in the last year were 
466, assuri 
The Bonus 
| EE Ser Er rier 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 
The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 
Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 
Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 
Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment @f a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 
Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. - 
Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof' of death, 
The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 
The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 
Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St..James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 44 por cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 
The Company accept money on deposit in the 















































































1,446,000 


MAR nce “ce ose ops ese ove 201,440 
added to Policies at the last 





smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
‘investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 


Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 





d 10 to 15 guineas, 


Company, No. 32, Charing Oross, 8.W. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. H.—The lines are declined with thanks. 

Frirx F.—We regret that we cannot avail ourselves of 
the poem. 

Javrs—The lines on the “Four Seasons” are declined 
with thanks. (See also reply to “ B. F.") 

Wittram E. W.—The lines are considerably below our 
standard, and are declined with thanks. 

M. E. M. O.—We cannot reply to correspondents using 
the indefinite signatures of “Constant Reader,” or “*Con- 
stant Subscriber.” 

J. L, K.—Members of Parliament are only privileged from 
arrest during the session of Parliament, and for forty days 
before and after it. 

Z. Z., a business man, forty-eight years of age, would like 
to meet with a lady not under thirty, with a view to mar- 
riage. The lady must not object to superintend a business. 

J. V. D., who is twenty-one years of age, with dark hair 
and eyes, with good prospects, would like to correspond with 
a young lady of about the same age, with a view to matri- 
mony. 

J. O., a widower, forty years of age, 5 feet 8 in. in height, 
fair, and good tempered, would be glad to again enter the 
estate of matrimony; a lady between thirty and forty years 
of age preferred, and if a widow, tant mieuz. 

C. R.—The numbers of the 7 Days’ Journat may be pro- 
cured separately. Covers for binding Tue Lonpon Reaver 
can be obtained at the office, or by order through any book- 
seller. 

R. B.—You must bring a suit for nullity of marriage in 
the Divorce Court. If you marry without doing so, notwith- 
ing your wife's desertion, such marriage would be illegal 
aud void. 

J. L. G.—A positive cure for corns is an application of the 
strongest acetic acid. A camel's hair brush must be applied, 
and in a few days the corn, whether hard or soft, will disap- 

pear. 
. Wiutu1am S. would be happy to correspond with a young 
lady, who must be a singer and fond of music, with a view 
to matrimony. He is tall, has dark eyes, brown hair, 
whiskers and moustaches, and is in trade., 

Exrena.—Yes; reading much by artificial light is injurious 
to the eyesight. In reading, place the light behind you, so 
that the rays may pass over your shoulder to the book, 
which will relieve the eyes. 

X. Y. Z—Papier-maché articles should be washed with 
cold water and a sponge (without soap), and while damp, 
sprinkled with flour, and then polished witha flannel (The 
handwriting is not good.) 

B. F.—You can make a lotion for the removal of freckles 
thus :—Muriate of ammonia, half.a drachm; lavender water, 
two drachms; distilled water, half a pint. The lotion should 
be“pplied with a sponge two or three times daily. 

E. S. M—Shrove Tuesday was so called because in 
Romish times it was usual to confess on that day, which act 
was expressed by the Saxon word shrive or shrove. It was 
formerly a day of extraordinary sport and feasting, an ap- 
prentiees’ holiday, &c. 

C. T.—Actions of debt, or any lending without a special 
contract, must be brought within six years; actions of debt 
or covenant upon deeds may be brought within twenty 
years. You should apply to the registrar of the county 
court, whence the judgment summons issued. 

1865.—Only persons who are candidates for employment 
under Government are required to pass an official examina- 
tion. Raihvay companies being under private management, 
you must apply to the general manager of the particular line 
on which you wish to be engaged. 

H. W.—A good preparation for effacing writing ink is 
obtained by mixing two drachms of the solution of muriate 
of tin with four drachms of water. Ft should be applied with 
a camel's hair brush. (The handwriting is bold and clear, 
but rather deficient in symmetrical formation of the letters.) 

G. T.—Sorters, letter-carriers, and messengers in the 
General Post Office are required te pass only 9 very simple 
examination—to write their own names and addresses, read 
the addresses of letters, and add a few figures together. 
Applications must be made at St. Martin's-le-Grand. 

C. J., who is twenty-three years of age, and 5 ft. in height, 
with good prospects, would like a matrimonial'introduction to 
a young lady about twenty years of age, of fair complexion, 
respectably connected, well educated, and thoreughly domes- 
tiated. Cartes de visite to’be exchanged. 

H. E. and S. S. wish to open a matrimonial eorrespondence 
with two gentlemen. “H. E.” is nineteen years of age, 
tall, and very fair. “S.S.” is seventeen years of age, has 
black hair and eyes, and is of middle height. Both are 
domesticated and good-looking. 

and M. C. wish to.open a@ matrimonial correspon- 

i gentlemen, “ M. H.” is nineteen years 

3. tin. in neighr, tuir, and pretey. * AL U.” is seven- 

tee: years or uge, has brown eyes and hair, fair complexion, 
and is,considered good-looking. 

F. S. C.—Certainly the Empress Eugenie would not reign 
a3 Empress of the French should the Emperor die; because 
no feniale, by the Salic law, can r-ignin #rance. This law 
iu France is uimitted to be a departure from a general rule. 
But our English snnals afford a eurious anomaly dn the swb- 


ject; for while the principle of female succession has never 
_been denied, it has so happened in fact that from the Con- 
quest to the reign of Mary IL. (nearly five hundred years) 
there is not a single instance in which the female heir was 
not forcibly deprived of her legal rights, and generally by the 
next heir male. 

P. F. G.—The following is recommended as a cure for, and 
preventative of, baliness: Eau-de-Cologne, two ounces ; tinc- 
ture of cantbarides, two drachms; oil of rosemary, oil of 
lavender, and oil of nutmeg, of each ten drops. Mix well, 
and rub on bald part of head every night. 

J. G., who is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. inheight, 
having dark blue eyes, brown hair, considered good-look- 
ing, and with an income of £250 a year, would be glad to 
receive a matrimonial introduction to a lady about eighteen 
or twenty years of age, who is in possession of a small for- 
tune. 

A. F. P.—Squinting (or strabismus) is susceptible of cure. 
It arises from the unequal strength of the eyes, the weaker 
eye turning away from the object, to avoid the fatigue of 
exertion. Covering the stronger eye, and thereby compell- 
ing the weaker one to more active use, isin general a good 
means of effecting a cure. 

Leonatus, nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 74 in. in height, with 
dark brown hair and eyes, and inthe employ of a first class 
firm in the City, would like to correspond matrimonially 
with a young lady, from sixteen to eighteen years of age, 
who must have had a plain education, and be domesticated ; 
accomplishments not sought for. 

D. D., in a note to the subjoined lines, says:—‘‘ It will 
be observed that each line of the first stanza ends with the 
letter ¢, the second with e—tr. The remaining stanzas com- 
mence with a, m, o—amo. the whole forming ‘I love thee.’ 
I suppose it is acrostic and anacrostic.” 


TE AMO. 


Cupid, if god of Love thon art, 
Bind Love's own charms around my heart, 
And all its harmonies impart 
Within my breast; 
Then every chord afresh will start 
In words exprest, 


Which I will tell unto my love, 
The passions in my breast that move; 
In songs of it may I improve, 
And never tire; 
To better blessings from above 
Our hearts aspire. 


Ail other things shall then obey, 
And gently yield to wisdom’s sway, 
Above, beneath, around our way, 
All with concord. 
“ And let us pray that come it may" 
A sweet reward. 


May all I write, in rhyme or prose, 

My love, to you be as the rose ; 

Many a line will I compose— 
More if I live. 

May every flower in field that grows 
Much joy us give. 

Of all the joys this earth possess, 

Of all its pleasures, more or less, 

One of them—love—without it, bliss 
Omitted is. 

Oh! that our hearts did each possess 
Of what itagives. D. D. 


8S. L. H., who is twenty-one years of age, of fair com- 
plexion, with light auburn hair, blue syes, and 5 ft. 2 in. in 
height; and M. D. F., who is nineteen years of age, tall, with 
dark eyes and black hair (both of whom are good-looking 
and domesticated) would be glad to commence a matrimonial 
correspondence with two gentlemen. 

Fiora and Ayyigz, who are gisters, respectively eighteen 
and twenty-two years of age, both being brunettes, petite, 
and of most respectable family, but secluded from society, 
desire to open a matri ial correspond with two gen- 
tlemen, who must be fair, in a good position, and have 
sufficient income to maintain a wife in comfort. 
Jessy.—Artificial 8, and Ss that spring from 
good taste and refinement, can never be mistaken; they 
differ as widely as gold does from tinsel. Genuine manners 
arise from the mind’ and those which are based on certain 
rules of etiquette are only a copy—and an awkward copy at 
best. 

Harry Conrzoy, a gentleman by birth and edueation, a 
Cambridge man, a good limguist, and a member of one of the 
Inns of Court, in manners and taste elegant and retined, and 
possessed of a moderate competency, with good expectations, 
in person tall, dark, graceful, and good-looking, would be 
happy to receive a matrimonial introduction to a lady of 
an amiable and cheerful disposition, musical, and having 
seme means of her own. 

Witte is a bachelor very anxious to become a Benedict. 
Is in possession of an income, from property and trade, of 
about £250 per annum; is about 5,ft. 9 in. in height, toler- 
ably good-looking, and thirty years of age. The lady should 
be able to play on the piano and sing; but more indispens- 
able qualitications are, that she should be neat, good tempered, 
acquainted with house-keeping duties, intelligent, well edu- 
cated, good-looking, (though not necessarily a beauty,) and 
a brunette or dark blonde preferred. 

Exten B., who is twenty-two years of age, of fair com- 
plexion, and rather tal, not eadowed with mueh money or 
beauty, but is good tempered and domesticated, would like 
to open a matrimonial correspondence with a gentleman of 
York, or neighbourhood. “Ellen B.,” it must be added, 
alleges that the young gentlemen of the cathedral city pre- 
fer “fast” young ladies to those who are not so; a heavy 
indictment, doubticss, but one which might, “more’s the 
pity,” be brought against the bachelorhood of more places 
than York. 

Rosz, Fioresce, and Lity wish to eorrespond, with a view 
to matrimony, with three gentlemen holding a respectable 
position in society. “Rose” is 5 ft. in height, has black 
hair and eyes, with a complexioa beautifully fair, of a most 
amiable disposition, twenty vears of age, and wil! receive a 
few hundreds on her wedding-day. “Flocence” and “ Liiy” 
are sisters, the former dark, the latter fair as her name. 











“Floreuce” bas very “~y AY SY65° ft. 5 in. in 


height, and passionately fond of music. « Lily” is a 

5 in. in height, has blue eyes, with a profusion of — 

ringlets, @ brilliant complexion, and is admittea) Gallen 

looking. “Lily” is eighteen years of age, “PL 800d- 

twenty-one, and both possess life annuities, aes 
A. G. ¥.—‘*Lent” is commonly said to be der; 

Saxon word for Spring. It was orizinallycalled grt from a 


and only lasted forty hours, from twelve o'clock on Geni 


Teply to “ES 


Friday to Easter morn; but was gradually exte 
Gaye after the fasts of Moses, &. (See = re arty 
) 


T. F. A—No case of spontaneous combusti 

been clearly authenticated. Of the numerous ‘ne pr hae 

the evidence has been either insuiticient, or it has sme 

proved that the victims were inebriates, and that generalin 

a candle or lamp was in the room and found turned over 

after the alleged combustion. Indeed, spontaneons co er 

bustion is absolutely impossible, the human frame contain. 

ing 75 or 80 per cent. of water; hence the reasons assigned 

fer such a phenomenon are untenable, even though’ the 

tissues were completely saturated with alcohol 
CostuunicaTions ReckIvep:— 

Lizy and Vioter will be happy to correspond matrimoni 
an‘ exchange cartes with Victor is and“ N ble ale 

H. M. is prepared to offer “ Lizzie" the fullest further par: 
ticulars, time and opportunity serving, 

H. W. desires to correspond aad exchange cartes with 
“Lizzie G.,” with a view to matrimony. Is twenty-six 
years of age, of dark complexion, and kind disposition, 

Sextya, who is twenty years of age, of middie height, having 
dark hair and blue eyes, would b» happy to exchange 
cartes with “ Pioneer,” with a view to matrimony. 

Evwarp B. would be glad to correspond, with a view to 
matrimony, with “Virginia.” Is thirty-seven years of aga 
of dark complexion, and has a moderate income, 

Rosenrt, a dramatic author, is anxious to correspond with 
“L. B,” with a view to matrimony. Is twenty-one years 
of age, tall, of gentlemanly figure, has a good home, and 
large expectations; but only a moderate income at present 

OrHELI4, who is seventeen years of aze, with dark hair and 
eyes, of cheerful disposition, musical, and very domesti- 
cated, would be glad to correspond with “ Willis Linton," 
with a viow to matrimony. 

ALeTHE would like to correspond and exchange cartes de visite 
with “ W. H. P.,” with a matrimonial view. Is twenty-six 
years of age, 5 ft. 6} in. in height, and is considered very 
amiable and ladylike. 

Awnit, who is twenty years of aze, of medium height, with 
dark brown hair, and gray eyes, would very much like to 
correspond matrimonially with “ W. W.,” whose carted 
visite is requested. 

A. M. T., who is eighteen years of age, rather tall, with dark 
brown eyes and hair, wishes to correspond matrimonially 
with “ W. W.,” whose home “A. M. T.” would sedulously 
endeavour to render happy. 

A. H. would be glad to correspond matrimonially with “0 
F. P.” Is rather fair, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, considered good- 
looking; and will possess considerable property when of 
age. 

A. G., for the further information of “Lilian,” states that he 
is of medium height, has chestnut hair and dark eyes, is 
in easy circumstances, educated, of refined taste, well con- 
nected, and of high moral character. 

J. A. offers himself to the acceptance of “A. S.” (whose 
carte is requested.) Is twenty years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height, very good-looking, well educated, fond of music, 
and will shortly be in receipt of a moderate income. 

Mirty would be pleased to correspond matrimonially with s 
son of Neptune. Is fair, rather petite, twenty-one years 
of age, and very fond of home, which she would endeav- 
our to make happy and attractive. 

Ava Pexcy is desirous of corresponding matrimonially with 
“Rob Roy.” Is a brunette, petite and graceful, with dark 
brown hair and hazel eyes, very lively in disposition, and 
thoroughly domesticated. , 

Jesstz and Litty, who are cousins, aged respectively nine 
teen and twenty years, fair complexion, and generally 
considered pretty, of middle height, and of respectable 
parents, would like to correspond matrimonially and et- 
ehange cartes with the brothers “ K.” and * M.” 

Foxcet-me-xor will be glad to correspond with “W. 2 
P.” Is twenty-three years of age, of dark complexion, 
and 5 ft. 3} in. in height. “ Forget-me-not” does not lay 
claim to beauty; but would undertake to render a home 
“ just what a home skculd be.” 

Bsssie, who is twenty-four years of age, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, 
has dark curly hair, pleasant in features 2nd in disposi- 
tion, highly respectable, and thoroughly domesticated, 
would not object to correspond matrimonially with “Rob 
Roy” or “E. F.,” and is wiking to exchange cartes de visite 
with either. P ae 

Srar or THe West would like to correspond with “Vigilans, 
with a view to matrimony. Is seventeen years of ag@ 
and has dark hair and eyes, possesses at present a sma 
income; but will, on her marriage, receive a dowry of 
three thousand pounds, and has, besides, good expecta- 
tions at the death of an uncle. Cartes de visite to be ex 
changed. . * the 

Raven Firzroy only requires, selon lui, a wife possessing ‘et 
attractions of “L. B.,” to whom he offers himself, in or a 
to become the happiest of men. “R. F.” is dark, wi } 
black eyes, hair, and moustache, and moves in — 
society, was educated at Oxford, is a member of peng 
and has an adequate income. In personal pene 
generally considered to pass muster among ane ° 
men, and is in taste and manners elegant and manly. 
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RADEN'S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 
“favour, abundant strength; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 


‘ne free to all England ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 
i High Street, Islington, London. 





— ay GIVE MORE ?—Excellent” TEAS, black, 


ei aud mixed, are now ON SALE, for 
fynily use, at 2s. 4d. per lb. at NEWSOM and CO’S. 
Orginal Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
AD. 1745. 
HELONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY'S 
FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
pewdesigns now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
167, Flect Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest. condition, in bottles and in 
asks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
00, at their New London Bridge Stores, London 


Bridge, 8.E. 











\VANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener obtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862, It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
{4 15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Show- 
roms, 83 and 34, King William Street, London 
Bridge, Manufactory, 10, Arthur Strect West, ad- 
joining. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 71b. Tins, 5s.; 
14Ib. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 21Ib. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
samps—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 





IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 
London. Just published, “ Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 





J)ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 
the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 
Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 





OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
j per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report: ‘‘ The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes.”—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depot, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s. ; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J. and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 











REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS’S charges for dyeing the hair— 
ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 

ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
aud 10s, 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
tightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps, Ross's TorLeT MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
ci all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 


a SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 
which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
1s Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady's neck, 

iously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
pest free—-FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY'S HOMGOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
Hoperties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
li which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
mtticle of general consumption. It is highly approved 
fai strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
fully adapted for invalids and genera] consumers.— 
‘SPRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
wy English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
ue Prize Medal, 1862, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own 
muty may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
acy of these well-known pills. Within these few 
¥y the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
hy! by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
Y 1s dispelled by general ‘purification of the 
Mas — regenerating influence over every organ. 
Ming very means for overcoming the sighing, 

















AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 

by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 

only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
_ each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


Vy ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDO. HAWLEY 

(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s, Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
B Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


YINAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 
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R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
a cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 





quired. Moderate charges. 





G AB Sh [[EETH.— Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Bpecialite. 
* RIE —The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials, 

economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
e gratis on application, : 
TISTS 27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 

AX Liverpool, 134, Duke-street ; Birmingham, 65, New-street. 
Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 15 guineas, 


De ESTABLISHED 


J IFE ASSOCIATION oF. SCOTLAND.— 

4 Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar io itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
— the whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
and. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following: 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 

entrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 


London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, S.W. 





C"Assons MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, S.W.—Established 1824. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 
The annual income exceeds as £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 

Wists Sasa 00 ese, 000 c0d. 006 - cre 12,446,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 

Gy OUT 2. sce css cee t00 oe 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

GEUAUEDTY. WAG!) cc. csc ane. ase we 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features 
of the socicty : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Ladowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment @f a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. , 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

’ The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 

The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 44 per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. . 
Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 
Company, No. 82, Charing Oross, S.W. 
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THE 


“w AN Z ER” 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. 


IRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. 


From £10. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED, 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





Tue popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. This objection is removed by the “ WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 


The “Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do, 

The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their ‘management easy by 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine. ‘Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will-find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 

Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &c., with requisite tools for the 
management. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE, 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO-’S 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch. Their reputation has long been established’as the first in the mark 
Elegant in form; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of simplicity in manipulation git 
the perfection of needlework in the results produced. In the variety and range of these results no machines whatever will compare with them. ll the kno’ 
operations, such as running, felling, hemming, tucking, quilting, braiding, and cording, are combined here, with the addi operations of hem-stitchin i 
embroidery. The Machines, therefore, are equally applicable to the plain work of a family and to the fancy varieties of the boudois or the drawing-room, © 


IN SEA POINT WILSOW Le Ce., 














THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY THE LATEST NOVELTY 


In Family Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITCH In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX 
MACHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, being the MACHINE, which comprises in one Machine an instanta- 
cheapest Lock-stitch Machinein the World. neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the 

Tt may be had on a very handsome Stand, with operator to stitch a new elastic in an old side-spring boot. 





This machine is specially intended for wee and ar 
i ; ; makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or linen 
‘ prior: a yaaa: Pe pe and is the only Machine that will meet all the require- 
Mabe ene ae ae ments of the practical Bootmaker. ; 
An excellent Machine, on Stand complete. 4 4 Price, without Stand ..crssssssereseereseseneeens £18 13 0 
An admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, With Starid complete ....ccssssessecsecssssresesene 15 15 0 
in enclosed Cabinet , complete ...scccesvere 12 12 0 (Special Machines for every other kind of special manufacture.) 


Cover, Chaiccoccdscesece erecerereceesecceccosocccsrecs £9 8 








*.* Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Mlustrated Catalogue, post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDO! 


BRANCHES :—EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM; 28, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; UNION CORNER, GLASGOW; 3, 
STREET, EDINBURGH; 108 & 109, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; AND 49, GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. 





